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IN MEMORIAM. 





GENERAL SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. 





(DIED MAY 111Tn, 1893.) 





BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 





I. 


WHENCE had these many tribes and peoples birth ? 
Was it from young Creation’s earliest day ? 
Were black and white and red and yellow clay 

Made by God’s hand of less or greater worth ? 

Small souls love small distinctions, in their dearth 
Of mighty thoughts, that sweep all such away! 
This man, whose faith moved mountains—as it may— 

Owned of one blood all nations upon earth. 

He who, for darker pigments in the skin, 

Or different mold of feature, hath denied 
His brother, disavows his Maker’s plan ; 

Our Christian hero claimed his furthest kin ; 

For this he lived, he labored and he died— 
The whole, the undivided Race of Man! 


II. 


That fiery heart grown cold—it cannot be! 
Intensely as he lived, he is not dead! 
The splendid courage lives, with which he led 
His little army on to victory ! 
I think of that heroic front—that eye 
That glowed, a living jewel, in his head ! 
How like a full brook in a stony bed 
His rapid utterance, struggling to set free 
Impetuous thoughts! A mission to fulfill! 
Rather a hundred missions to inspire! 
His precepts still in earth’s dark places shine, 
And still we feel the pressure of his will. 
A glorious haste was his—a quenchless fire— 
A motive and an energy divine! 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE GRAVE TREE. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


LET me have a scarlet maple 
For the grave-tree at my head, 

With the quiet sun behind it, 
In the years when I am dead. 





Let me have it for a signal, 

Where the long winds stream and stream, 
Clear across the dim blue distance, 

Like a horn blown in a dream ; 


Scarlet when the April vanguard 
Bugles up the laggard spring, 

Scarlet when the bannered autumn. 
Marches by unwavering. 


It will comfort me with honey 

When the shining rifts and showers 
Sweep across the purple valley 

And bring back the forest flowers. 


It will be my leafy cabin, 
Large enough when June returns, 
Aud I hear the golden thrushes 
Flute and hesitate by turns. 


And in fall, some yellow morning, 
When the stealthy frost is come, 

Leaf by leaf it will befriend me 
As with comrades going home. 


Let me have the Silent Valley 
And the hill that fronts the east, 

So that I can watch the morning 

Redden and the stars released, 
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Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 
For I shall not be afraid 

With the shy moose and the beaver 
There within my scarlet shade. 


I would sleep, but not too soundly, 
Where the sunning partridge drums, 

Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes. 


That will be in warm September, 
In the stillness of the year, 

When the river-blue is deepest 
And the other world is near. 


When the apples burn their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

I shall stir and waken lightly 
At a footfall in the leaves. 


It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done; 
On the idle hills forever 
There will stand the idle sun. 


There the wind will stay to whisper 
Many wonders to the reeds; 

But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads. 


I shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars, 

While his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smoldering stars. 


I shall know him in the sunshine 
Sleeping in my scarlet tree, 

Long before he halts beside it 
Stooping down to summon me. 


Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast: 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 


Leave me by the scarlet maple, 
When the journeying shadows fail, 
Waiting till the Scarlet Hunter 
Pass upon the endless trail. 
New YorK CITY. 
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THE “ANTIGONE” AT VASSAR. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH D., 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE recent presentation in Greek of Sophocles’s ‘‘ An- 
tigone” by the students of Vassar College may be re- 
garded as an event of great importance. Representa- 
tives from nearly all the Eastern and from some of the 
Western colleges were present. : 

However successful was the presentation of the ‘* Gid- 
ipus” by the students of Harvard, or of ‘The Achar- 
nians” by the students of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the efforts of the young ladies have been crowned 
with equal if not greater success. To say that the act- 
ing deserved the liberally bestowed applause of the 
somewhat critical but in the highest degree friendly 
audience, would be a truthful statement, but would not 
set the sure stamp of a noble achievement upon the en- 
terprise. 

What was of more consequence than this was that 
these girls demonstrated that Sophocles comes home to 
the heart of the men of our time as he did to that of the 
Athenians. He offers a discipline out of which one 
comes with a more enlightened understanding of such 
words as “God,” ‘“‘soul,” ‘“‘right” and ‘‘ duty.” If be- 
fore undérgoing the discipline one may have thought, 
‘‘ Does duty pay ?” ‘* Do I really believe in God and reli- 
gion?” he comes out of it with the triumpbant answer, 
‘*T have felt.” 

The impression made by ‘‘Antigone” is simple. This is 
not the place to give the plot in detail, but only to show 
how simple is the ground plan. The monarch, Creon, 
has forbidden, on pain of death, the burial of Polynices. 
But the latter’s sister, Antigone, prompted by love, to 
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She is such an offender as Garrison and his followers, 
who followed ‘“‘the higher law,” and calmly paid the 
penalty for transgressing eartbly laws. Creon, the self- 
willed, filled with feeling, “l'état c’est moi,” punishes 
her with dreadful rigor and in anger; but she draws 
others with her to death, leaving Creon’s own house 
desolate. Obvious as is the parallel between the death 
of Romeo and Juliet and that of Heemon, Creon’s son, 
and Antigone, the modern play has nothing in it of the 
essential element of Antigone, duty leading to death. 

It was this theme that the students of Vassar, follow- 
ing the master mind of Sapbocles, were charged with 
bringing home to the audience. Everything revolved 
around the sisterly love of Antigone, a love stronger 
than death. This sweetest flower of womanhood in 
Greek literature, a flower sprung from the mire of mur- 
der and incest, whose purity seemed ready to break the 
evil spell that had so long controlled the family, as 
Iphigeneia broke that which held Pelops’ line, must fall. 
When even fate seemed ready to relax its iron grasp, 
worldly folly and pride in the person of Creon cut down 
the flower. 

But it is conceivable that an outsider might seriously 
doubt that an old Greek play could really be successful 
in this latter day. Such a man ought to be privileged to 
ask a series of questions. He might first ask the beauti- 
ful girl who played the réle of Antigone, who for two 
hours was Antigone, in whose eyes from her first 
appearance was read the tale, ‘‘1 am fit for an earthly 
bridal, but am led to be the bride of Hades,” or her who 
brought even greeter histrionic power to the rendering 
of the réle of Creon, whether she did not regard the 
learning of so much Greek as a useless burden, when 
there are good English translations of ‘‘ Antigone,” and 
whether after all the whole thing did not seem to her a 
little mechanical? Then he might ask the chorus, who, 
in the guise of Theban elders, followed with look and 
gesture and voice in sympathetic song the waves of sor- 
row that rolled over the Labdacid house, whether they 
did not think a chorus rather out of place in a tragedy, 
and what they thought of the whole thing anyway. 
Then he might ask some representative men of the audi- 
ence whether they did not go several hundred miles to 
the play because it was the correct thing to see every 
Greek play that classical students of our land are good 
enough to work so hard over ; whether, in short, they 
were not following a fad. 

He would, doubtless, get such a series of answers to 
his questions as would leave him little doubt that the 
play was to actors, chorus and audience, all that heart 
could wish, provided only that all were not so deeply 
under the spell of the play as to be incapable of talking 
on the subject. * 

One thing is certain; in the treatment of a great 
theme only the identical words of the perfect artist sat- 
isfy us. More effective on the stage are the perchance 
only half-understood words of Goethe and Sophocles 
than any English translation. In this case, the only 
translation tolerable was Mendelssohn’s music for the 
choral odes, which did not replace the words of Sopho- 
cles, but simply helped to carry them into the soul. 

HANOVER, N, H. 
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PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY CHARLES F, DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. 





It is very easy to be in the continuous use of words 
to which we do not attach definite meanings. When a 
man sits down to write the definition, he soon learns his 
own limits. There is the word “ patriotism.” It would 
seem that any man could tell what that is; and yet when 
Lask its meaning of my friends, civil and military, it is 
amusing to see in what a quandary they are placed. 
When I undertake to write on the subject, I find diffi- 
culties at the very beginning. I cannot make myself 
sure of the derivation of the word, whether from Greek 
or Latin. It may mean simply fellow-citizenship be- 
tween two or more men born in the same country ; or it 
may mean love of the country in which a man was born; 
or it may mean love of the country in which one lives 
and is ready to defend. Dryden says: 

“ The patriot both king and country serves, 
Prerogative and privilege preserves.” 
Cowper says : 
* Patriots have toiled and in their country’s cause 





save his soul defies the edict and accepts the penalty. 


Bled nobly.” 
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There are men who have an undying affection for the 


land in which they were born, but who, having moved 
to another country, have found themselves willing to 
surrender their fortunes and even their lives for their 
new country, in which they were not born, but whose 
soil they have watered with their blood. When we were 
boys we used to spout Scott’s poem in which occur the 
lines 
* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
* This is my own, my native land ’?” 


Now, strictly, what is it a patriot loves? Is it the 
acreage bounded by the Jines which define the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government under which he lives? If that 
be so, then his love will enlarge or shrink as war, or 
peace, or any governmental negotiations enlarge or di- 
minish the acreage of his country. After the Franco- 
Prussian War the inhabitants of Alsace would, in that 
case, have had to put all love of France out of their 
hearts and take in love for the entire territory of the 
Germanic Empire. And if the dwellers on the moun- 
tains of Switzerland spread their authority as the 
dwellers by the River Tiber did theirs, then the Swiss 
homesickness would have to be for every part of the 
European Continent. 

Is it the Government under which a patriot was born 
that he loves? No; for we find that many a man is 
glorified for his patriotism whose life was spent in do- 
ing exactly the opposite of what Dryden sets forth as 
characteristic of a patriot. They have supposed them- 
, Selves to be serving their country when they were striv- 
ing to dethrone their king and to abolish both preroga- 
tive and privilege. That was the case with Cromwell, 
Was he not much more of a patriot than Charles I? 

Ideas of patriotism became very much mixed in the 
United States during the Civil War in the nineteenth 
century. The Southern States seceded and set up an 
independent government. The other States determined 
that if it lay in their power that new government should 
be destroyed and the Southern States be brought back 
into the Union. The strange thing is that the Southern 
States seemed to be fighting for the old Constitution and 
the Northern States seemed to be fighting for the integ- 
rity of the Union. The most honest and intelligent of 
the Southerners believed themselves patriotic. Thou- 
sands of them died for “ their country,” by which they 
meant the country whose inhabitants acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the Confederate States. The people of 
the North and the West, equally intelligent, considered 
themselves patriots in their endeavors to force the 
Southern States back into the Union; and they showed 
their sincerity by laying down their lives for this cause. 
Plainly, in such a case as this, ideas of patriotism must 
have been greatly mixed. 

That men are not clear as to what patriotism means is 
seen in the fact that appeals may be made to patriotism 
for the most diverse and, in some cases, for the most 
outrageous reasons. In behalf of autocracy, of limited 
monarchy, of constitutional government, of a republic, 
of anarchy, men have been called upon with the most 
vociferous eloquence to ‘ strike for their altars and their 
fires.” In consideration of all these things it would 
seem that patriotism, if not true to the description of a 
modern politician that it 1s ‘‘the last refuge of scoun- 
drels,” may be but the enlargement of man’s natural 
selfishness. He has a certain number of associations so 
close to him that they seem to be part of his very self, 
so that to touch one of them is to offend his sensibilities ; 
and if one be attacked, heis ready to fly to its defense. 
This selfishness must necessarily have its limit. In the 
most ancient times that limit seems to ‘Shave been in 
language. The differentiation of language scattered 
the entire body of men apart. Wherever a num- 
ber were found speaking the same language, 
that -bound them together; and being so bound 
by community of language, they naturally settled 
near one another for co-operation and for obtaining 
a livelihood. Then manners came naturally to differ, 
and friendship would not grow equally between persons 
whose manners did not consort, and who could not make 
themselves mutually understood because of diversity of 
tongues. It would become very natural that people of 
one tongue should wish to keep others as far as possible 
from themselves, and so fence ‘‘ the stranger out.” The 
unknown outlander became the foreigner, and the for- 
eigner became the alien, and the alien became the enemy, 
and the enemies guarded themselves against one an- 
other. Protection begets affection ; the kraal, the hut, 
the house, the mansion, the palace, became equally loved 

by those who watched to protect them. The unusual is 
disagreeable, the disagreeable is disliked, the disliked is 
shunned, the shunned is kept off. The first mention of 
the word ‘‘ enemy ”’ that I can find in literature is in the 
Book of Genesis (22:17); it is God’s promise to Abraham 
that his ‘‘ seed should possess the gate of his enemies.” 
This shows the differentiation of humanity into nation- 
alities by differences of languages had produced animos- 
ities, and these animosities had led to efforts to secure 
distance and separation. The word ‘‘ gate” points 
to that. The gate suggests the wall, the wall 
means seclusion for those inside. It came to be, 


therefore, a most natural adage, ‘‘Love thy neighbor and 
hate thy enemy.” The neighbor there was the compa- 
In the Old Testament 


triot, the one who lived near. 


Scripture five different Hebrew words are used for 
‘“‘ neighbor,” and they all imply nearness of residence and 
acknowledged equality. I find seven words for ‘“‘enemy” 
three of which seem to have the same root; they all im- 
ply distance, dislike, watchfulness, and a disposition to 
give distress. Originally the enemy was simply a person 
of a different nationality and therefore not a friend ; so, 
when speaking to those who were familiar with the He- 
brew Scripture, Christ said (Matt. 5: 44), ‘‘ Love your 
enemies,” he meant something wider than personal ani- 
mosities and embraced foreign nations as well as domes- 
tic enemies. Before his time his people thought it just 
as virtuous to hate a foreigner as to love a Jew. The 
Greeks shared this idea with the Hebrews. While the 
latter divided humanity into Israelites and Gentiles. the 
one being the children of God and the other on a par 
with dogs, the former divided the world into Greeks and 
barbarians, and all barbarians, including the Hebrews, 
were alien and foreign. 

The effect of this bigger selfishness, which we call 
patriotism, may be seen in the immense destruction of 
the world’s material wealth, and the fearful sacrifice of 
innumerable human lives, produced by wars, all of which 
have professedly been brought about on grounds *: of love 
of country.” 

Now the question comes to us, What is the relation of 
Christianity to patriotism? When the spirit of the 
Divine Teacher takes possession of one of his disciples it 
does not diminish the intensity of the passion of patriot- 
ism, but it does increase the extension of its operation, 
When he lived upon earth there was no other man 
amongst all the Jews who loved Judea and all the people 
of Israel more than Jesus ; not one. None of the men 
who were ready to be insurrectionists loved their coun- 
try with any stronger patriotism than Jesus did. The 
difference between him and them was this, that the 
whole world was his country. The thoroughbred Chris- 
tian patriot is one whose country is the world. Christ’s 
phrase, *‘ Love your enemies,” teaches love for the for- 
eigner. The man of other dress, of other language, of 
other manners, of other culture, must not be hated for 
these things ; but because he is a man for whom Jesus 
lived and died, as much as he did for the patriot and the 
patriot’s children, that man must be loved. As aman 
comes to ke more and more a Christian this idea dom- 
inates him. He would as soon’cheat his twin brother as 
to cheat a foreigner; and he would seek in every trade to 
promote the interest of the other men, of whatsoever 
country that other man might be as he seeks to promote 
his own interest. This grand idea of world-wide citizen- 
ship gleamed in that famous sentence in a Latin play of 
Terence which is said to have brought thunders of ap- 
plause from a Roman assembly : 


* Homo sum; humani nihil ame alienum puto.” 


The grandeur of this idea, which penetrated the crass 
brains of the auditors as a mere grand sentiment, Jesus 
Christ desires to reduce to a practicality, and in order 
that each Christian may feel a moral and spiritual power 
behind the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” Christ has put his own great example of 
dying for every man equally. 

One great reason for the providential development of 
the United States of America seems to be to demonstrate 
the practicability of this idea, Vermont has no standing 
army against Massachusetts and New York ; North Car- 
olina has no standing army against Virginia, Georgia 
and Tennessee. There are not so many States in Europe 
as there are in the United States. If they were thor- 
oughly Christian they would live together always in 
peace, as we are now living, and not in the unchristian 
way we did live during our Civil War. Now, when 
there shall come to be United States of Europe, United 
States of Africa, United States of Asia, United States of 
South America, and when these several continental con- 
federate States lay down their arms and dwell together 
in unity, as we do now, then shall be realized Christ’s 
ideal of world-wide patriotism. 

What the secret heart of the world yearns for on the 
field, Christian men will also bring to pass in the Legis- 
lature. No Christian man can without violation of con- 
science and disobedience to his Divine Master vote for 
any law the practical operation of which will be injurious 
to any nation on the face of the globe, however beneficial 
it may be to his own; as now, no member of Congress 
from Maine, Minnesota or Mississippi could be a patriot 
and vote for any law, however beneficial to his own 
State, which would be injurious to those other two 
States, so no Christian legislator, without violation of 
conscience and disobedience to his Divine Master, could 
vote fora bill which was intended to benefit his own 
country at the expense of another. The Christian mem 
ber of the British Parliament should not feel at liberty 
to vote for any measure which would help old England 
if he knew it would injure New England. He would 
have no more right to insist on enacting a law which 
would make other countries pay the expenses of running 
the government of his own country than he would to 
steal from aneighboring landholder enough money to 
pay the annual taxes on his own land. When Christian- 
ity shall have finished its perfect work of humanity our 
descendants will look back upon our tariff laws as we 
now look back upon the indications of superstitions in 





ante-Christian ages of the world. 











The effect of Christianity upon patriotism will be to 
make it a grand passion, a passion which the world will 
come tosee is only intensified humanity. 

New York Ciry. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON—BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


UNITED STATES SENATE IN 1850. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





ON the seventeenth of July, Mr. Webster delivered bis 
closing argument in behalf of Compromise and Fugitive 
Slave laws—his last great speech in the Senate, and in 
which he discharged right gallantly his last obligations 
alike to the slave oligarchy of the South and to his com- 
mercial clients of the North. It was a supplement to his 
famous seventh of March speech, for which amazing man- 
ifesto Mr. Whittier took such terrible reprisals in his poem 
of ‘* Ichabod”; but it showed less confidence and more 
asperity than that earlier utterance. The Senate Cham- 
ber on that morning was crowded to suffocation—and 
what a little pen of legislation it was ; and what an in- 
sufficient tribunal it now is for the proper adjudication 
of great matters, like the Chinese question. There isa 
lack of God's air and sunlight about the learned judges 
called on to deal with the interests of two hemispheres 
and millions on millions of people. 

The scene may havereminded Mr. Webster of his early 
Senatorial triumphs, of that momentous occasion of his 
reply to Hayne; but there was a vast difference between 
the two speeches, net all to be accounted for by a ten- 
years’ interval. One was an oration, the other an effort. 
We found throughout more weight in the manner than 
in the matter. There was really a sort of Olympian 
grandeur in Webster’s simple utterance of his favorite 
phrase, ‘‘In my opinion.” He was solemn even in his 
wit, and very ponderous in his playfulness. His deep- 
toned voice rolled through the Senate Chamber like sul- 
len thunder, but the old lightning flash of genius, the 
electric thrill of sympathy were wanting in him and 
with us. He was not eloquent. Thank God no man can 
be eloquent for a cause in which his heart and his con- 
science, his highest moral and intellectual convictions 
are not. He was a man of too much sense and discern- 
ment not to knuw that a volcano could be as easily ren- 
dered innocuous by stuffing cotton bales into its crater, 
as the antislavery sentiment of the age be kept down by 
fugitive slave laws. It was a speech so devoid of noble 
and stirring passages that no intelligent New England 
schoolboy would be likely to commit any portion of it 
to speak on ‘‘ Exhibition Day.” A good test of oratory 
that ; yet it contained several sentences which were fora 
few years much quoted, especially certain contemptuous 
references to Northern abolitionists, like this, for in- 
stance : 

‘No drumhead in the longest day’s march was ever 
more incessantly beaten and smitten than public senti 
ment in the North has been, every month and day and 
hour,by the din and roll and rub-a-dub of abolition writers 
and abolition lecturers.”’ 

This passage gave rise to the derisive phrase ‘‘ The 
rub-a-dub agitation,” which the abolitionists them- 
selves were shrewd enough to take up and turn against 
their unjust opponent. It sounded on in Wendell Phil- 
lips’s brain, and rolled forth in his tremendous philippics 
for some two years—indeed, until drowned by the 
solemn dead march at Marshfield. 

Of a measure which was once honored by his distin- 
guished consideration, Mr. Webster now spoke with a 
sort of petulant contempt, as ‘‘what is called the Wil- ° 
mot Proviso’”—as “an abstract notion,” and as ‘‘the Wil- 
mot yoke.” He reminded me at the time of an old lion 
growling at the echo of his own roar. When he declared 
that in the passage of those compromise measures ‘‘ the 
whole North and the whole country would gain the 
jinal adjustment of by far the greater part of all the 
slavery questions,” I felt that he was not, could not, 
be sincere. He seemed rather doggedly determined, 
than deeply earnest. With a show of that justice 
which was originally a great attribute of his mind, he 
blamed alike Southern violence and Northern agitation, 
not discriminating between motives of greed and ag- 
grandizement, and impulses and principles of unselfish 
humanity. He could hardly have looked at the African 
as aman, for speaking of our Government he said: ‘‘ In 
allits history it has been beneficent. It has trodden 
down no man’s liberty.” 

His oratorical career in that chamber did not end ina 
blazeof glory. That was comparatively a dull speech, 
and not lacking in platitudes and oracular truisms. 
There was one patriotic sentence, which has since been 
much quoted. I know not why, except that it has a big, 
booming sound, but which then made me laugh a little 
behind my fan. It was that solemn declaration: *‘I 
was bornan American ; I will live an American ; I shall 
die an American.” Involuntarily, I paraphrased the 
words of the immortal Sarah Gamp to the worthy Betsey 
Prig, saying, sotto voce : ‘* Who deniges of it, Dan’! ?” 

But a laugh at Webster’s expense was short-lived. 
Back on one’s spirit soon stole the old awesome feeling— 
the instinctive respect which moved the English work- 
ingman to exclaim, as the great American passed by : 





‘** There goes a king,” 
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Henry Clay and Daniel Webster were the two States- 
men of that time who, without essential heroism of the 
lofty, self-sacrificing kind, yet justified a large degree of 
hero-worship, by the grace of genius and the power of a 
grand personality. The pity of it, that on the humanity 
of the one and the spirituality of the other, slavery and 
ambition had laid paralyzing hands. We never heard 
much of Mr. Clay’s religious belief, tho I hope he had 
tiie comfort of one, under all his reverses and disappoint- 
ments ; but Mr. Webster in his later years, talked and 
wrote a good deal about religion. A certain letter of his, 
addressed to his old Salisbury schoolmaster, was edify- 
ing reading. He was orthodox, but seemed lacking both 
in faith and consistency. For instance, in his eulogy on 
President Taylor, he said : ‘‘ I doubt not there isa Power 
above us, exercising that parental care that has guarded 
our progress for so many years”; and yet that last im- 
portant speech, so soon following this, was like that of 
the seventh of March, dark with dire prophecies, and bris- 
tling with dreadful warnings of the disintegration and 
distraction of the Union, unless certain stern measures 
were perfected and passed—all of which would seem to 
indicate doubt of that divine Power being able to move 
in its ‘‘ mysterious way,” without the support and aid 
of human compacts and compromises. The spirit 
of most of his latest public utterances was 
of that foreseeing, foreshadowing character. He 
gave us the vaticinations of the seer, the occult presages 
of the soothsayer, the solemn messages of old constitu- 
tional oracles. He honestly believed that the only name 
whereby the country could be saved was “‘Constitootion.” 
How he rolled that sacred word out! If he did not put 
that bundle of Federated State enactments above the 
Decalog, he virtually exalted it above the Golden Rule, 
holding that its obligations forbade us to sympathize 
with the oppressed, to give shelter to the poor fugitive 
from oppression, chased to our door by the sleuth-hounds 
of an inhumane law and appealing to our pity in the 
name of our merciful Lord. But these were opinions 
held in those days by most leading minds—in the forum, 
the pulpit, the press and the university. Those venera- 
ble Compromisers of 1787, who framed the Constitution, 
were regarded as “‘ little lower than the angels,” and the 
Bible as the chief bulwark of African slavery. Ideas of 
constitutional amendments and biblical revision would, 
in high places, have been held as alike horrible and hein- 
ous, infeasible and desperately wicked. 

I think I have told how I first encountered Mr. Web- 
ster, in the crypt of the Capitol, when he silently 
emerged from the cool gloom. like some somber Ossianic 
shade, and when I marveled that my companion, a 
genial South Carolinian, who was greeted with an awe- 
some ‘‘ How are you, King?” did not straightway fall 
down. This feeling wore off gradually, as I saw him 
day after day, in the Senate or street—an elderly gen- 
tleman, of the already old school, who had quite passed 
the delicate line of a becoming embonpoint—clad usually 
in dark blue broadcloth, the coat a swallow-tail, with 
g'lt buttons, a buff waistcoat, a high, stiff stock, collar 
and shirt-front of the finest and whitest linen, and a tall, 
glossy tile. An eminently respeetable, even aristocratic 
costume that. The Hon. Luke Poland, of Vermont, 
wore ‘‘the very moral of it” in the House for many 
years after. Yet Webster’s presence never became so 
familiar as to lose its peculiar, profound interest. 

It seemed to me that his was too grand a figure even 
for the grand setting accorded it in the United States 
Senate in that day of great brains and great business 
there. I fancied that there was in his dark face, into 
which life’s deepest shadows seemed to have sunk, a sad, 
lonely, exiled look, and I at heart felt that he was not 
filling his rightful place and fulfilling his mission, even 
as the oracle of Massachusetts conservatism, the prophet 
of the Union and the expounder of the Constitution. 
With his solemn, austere face, his wonderful eyes, with 
their somber, introverted gaze and smoldering fires, he 
might, it seemed to me, have stood ‘as the high priest of 
some mighty temple of divine mysteries, leading the 
worship of a nation—or, with that supreme and august 
air, might have been a monarch ruling a continent. 
But gradually I learned that for both religious and po- 
litical supremacy he lacked the great essentials—for the 
one, spirituality ; for the other, audacity. Mr. Webster’s 
wit and humor saved both his speech and his person- 
ality from being too overpowering. They bubbled up 
now and then, very pleasantly, from the depths of his 
sometimes turgid argument, and relieved his dismal 
prophecies. In the Senate his wit was not of the irre- 
pressible, coruscating sort, and his humor often lacked 
abandon wofully ; but I was told that outside those sol- 
emnizing precincts, in congenial society, especially at 
those choice ambrosial banquets ‘‘ for gentlemen only,” 
he was brilliant, he was spontaneous. They said that 
when the post-prandial tide of merriment was at high 
champagne mark he was not only exceedingly witty, but 
downright funny. I remember one of his convives once 
saying: ‘“‘ Idined with Webster last night, and I tell you 
the old fellow was just glorious. I haven’t laughed so 
much since I saw Burton.” 

Ah, ‘‘ the godlike Daniel ”! 

A little after-dinner pleasantry of Webster’s I heard 
about that time, and have not heard since, tho it may 
have been many times repeated. He was seated ut table 
next to his friend Ewing—known familiarly as “ Soli- 





tude Ewing,” from a certain passage in one of his 
speeches. Mr. Ewing was a noticeably plain man. 
When wine is in, politeness is sometimes out, which per- 
haps was the cause of the courteous Senator bringing his 
hand down suddenly on his neighbor’s shoulder, and ex- 
claiming : 
“ O Solitude! where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face ?” 

In general society, as in debate, Mr. Webster’s manner 
was always courteous; sumetimes a little lofty—never 
arrogant ; absorbed at times, never coldly indifferent. 
You felt that bis occasional look of profound abstraction 
in the midst of people more or less respectable, mentally, 
was the profound preoccupation of a master-mind, toil- 
ing apart in its own grand and secret ways, and gra- 
ciously excused him ; tho very possibly the lofty intelli- 
gence temporarily so incontiguous, was only off and 
away as far as Marshfield, where it was pondering ques- 
tions of drainage, or rotation of crops, fencing or fertil- 
izing. 

At all events his was an honest abstraction—infinitely 
removed from the staring absent-mindedness of an 
intellectual snob. 

A guest at Judge Berrien’s dinner table, once borrow- 
ing from-a wit of the last century, said, as was said of 
Lord Thurlow : ‘‘ Nobody is as wise as Webster looks.” 
‘““No; not even Webster himself,” rejoined the host. 
The poor man never could quite banish that look of 
lowering wisdom. Even his smile was like a sudden, 
brief gleam of sunshine across one of his own granite 
hills on a cloudy day. I never knew him bend himself 
to the small arts of pleasing, except with children and 
college boys. He once visited Pittsburg and other 
towns in Western Pennsylvania, an adventurous trip, 
which he often proudly referred to as “ my visit to the 
West.” During this tour he spent some hours at that 
venerable, conservative institution, Jefferson College. 
One of the students afterward told me of the wild enthu- 
siasm he created among the boys, of all political affilia- 
tions. ‘‘He -was,” said my friend, ‘just delightful ; 
grand, of course, and all the more so for not seeming 
aware of it—but genial and utterly unceremonious ; Jove 
in a pea jacket.” 

James G. Blaine was about that time a student in 
Jefferson, and may have been one of the happy young 
mortals to whom Jove nodded. 

With nice children Mr. Webster always unbent, and 
was quite captivating in his cheery comradeship. He 
once stayed for some days at the house of a friend, in 
which were two lovely little girls, to whom his heart was 
drawn, and who, instead of being awed by his kingly 
presence, soon grew very fond of him; the youngest, a 
merry tricksy, of some four years, becoming his especial 
pet and playfellow. She was never unwelcome ; he was 
always ready for her, tho she should interrupt a pro- 
found musing on slavery or original sin, or thrust her 
curly head between his eyes and the morning paper, or 
come fluttering about his armchair just as he was set- 
tling his seething brain for an after-dinner nap. He 
always met her advances in the best possible humor. 
The mother of the family once pictured to me a charm- 
ing scene which she chanced to witness during that 
visit. Hearing unusual merriment in the library one 
morning, she entered silently and unperceived to find Mr. 
Webster lying prone on the carpet, amusing his little 
friends by ‘‘ making believe” to read stories and fables 
familiar to his own childhood, from his hands, held like 
an open book before his face—a playful light sparkling 
in the melancholy depths of his eyes, and his great brow 
lightened of its languid thunders. On his right sat the 
elder sister, listening with an intense interest, prophetic 
of the literary life that was to be; on his left was the 
younger, lying with her head on his arm, her joyous 
young life throbbing close against his great, weary, dis- 
appointed heart. As that loving mother stole away, she 
probably said to herself, with teary eyes: ‘‘That man 
ought to be President—and for life.” 

The other day, on being told by a friend that she once 
employed as cook an old Virginia ‘‘ Aunty,” who had 
served in the same capacity in Mr. Webster’s house here 
‘before de wab,” I thought I had struck a rich vein of 
domestic traditions; but alas, it soon ‘‘ petered out.” 
The African siby] seems to have been reticent ; at least 
all that her sometime mistress remembers of her report 
is that Mr. Webster hated anything like cringing ser- 
vility and used to say to his servants: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
of me. I won’t have anybody about me that fears me.” 

That was the lady’s version. Ithink it likely that the 
cook’s was somewhat tinctured with her vernacular, 
and ran rather in this wise: ‘‘ It peared like de ole Sen- 
ator was terribul sot agin havin’ folks, ’specially cullud 
folks, too ’specful an’ fearsome-like tow’d him. He 
‘lowed dat dere wasn’t nothin’ to be skeered at in him; 
an’ nachelly dere wasn’t; for, you see, honey, we 
knowed an’ he knowed he wasn’t a real born an’ bred 
master, like de ole fust family Virginia gentleman what 
hired us out to him, an’ yit sutinly he was right smart 
masterful in his look, an’ he spoke up mighty peart, dat 
time he done sayed so pintedly: ‘ Doan’ yer be afeared o’ 
me! Iclar to goodness I got no use for nobody roun’ 
me dat’s afeared. Does yer heah?’” 

Any way the little reminiscence is good, as an indica- 
tion of Websterian Home Rule! Yet his modest dis- 
claimer was, as concerned the cook, I think, a trifle su- 





perfluous. The Amazonian potentatess of pots and ket- 
tles here in D. C., like her sister in Dahomey, feareth 
not any man—‘“‘ no, nor woman neither.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE New England divines paid chief attention to an- 
thropology and soteriology, but neglected Christology 
and eschatology. They discussed with great acuteness 
the freedom and slavery of the will, the difference be- 
tween the will and the sensibilities, between native and 
natural depravity, between natural and moral ability 
and inability, the doctrine of mediate and immediate 
imputation, the nature of sin and holiness, the problem 
of sin in a moral universe and its necessity in the best 
system (Optimism), the character and extent of the 
atonement and its relation to divine justice. The eter- 
nal decrees, efficient and permissive, election and repro- 
bation, foreordination and foreknowledge, supralapsa- 
rianism and sublapsarianism, also occupied the devout 
attention of the Puritan Calvinists. Like Milton’s fallen 
angels, 

“ Sitting apart on a hill retired, they reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 


Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


But the leading New England divines were by no 
means slavish followers of Dort and Westminster. They 
soften the Calvinistic system and endeavor to reconcile 
it with the principle of freedom and moral responsibility 
by a metaphysical distinction between natural and 
moral ability, and by affirming the former and denying 
the latter. They maintain that man has the natural 
ability to repent, to believe, and to keep the law, but that 
he will never use this power without the grace of God; 
that he does not choose the wrong inevitably, but cer- 
tainly ; that he may fall away totally and finally, but 
that he will not fall away because the grace of God will 
infallibly keep him. By asserting the natural ability or 
faculty, they approach the Pelagian system. By assert- 
ing with equal emphasis the moral inability (a mild term 
for total depravity) they agree with the Augustinian 
system. Buta natural ability which is never exercised 
seems to be a mere abstraction. 

The first and ablest theologian of New England, and 
the greatest metaphysician of America, was Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58), first pastor at Northampton, then 
missionary at Stockbridge, and at last for a few weeks 
President of the Presbyterian College at Princeton. He 
may be called the American Calvin. He was equally 
distinguished for metaphysical subtlety and devout 
piety. He had avein of ardent mysticism (like other 
profound thinkers, as Augustin, Anselm, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura). Tho far removed from the rich 
libraries of Europe, and often threatened by wild beasts 
and savage Indians, he meditated and wrote on some of 
the deepest problems of thought, and left 1,400 manu- 
scripts, neatly written and arranged by his own hand. 
While engaged in metaphysical speculations he preached 
powerful sermons and led, with Whitefield, ‘‘ the Great 
Awakening ” of 1740. 

He out-calvined Calvin in his awful descriptions of the 
sinfulness and guilt of sin and the endless torments of 
the impenitent. His imprecatory sermons (bearing such 
titles as ‘‘ Wicked Men Useful in their Destruction 
Only,” ‘‘ The Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God”) 
have scarcely a parallel in homiletical literature and 
would not now be tolerated by any Christian congrega- 
tion, even in New England ; but in his day they produced 
tears and outcries and sincere conversions. He believed 
in the corporeal roasting theory of Hell, and made it as 
hot as Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” He describes God as holding 
the damned ‘‘over the pit of Hell much as one holds a 
spider or some loathsome insect over the fire.” He 
repeatedly avows his belief. that the great majority 
of mankind, including the whole heathen world, 
and large masses of Christendom, with many mem- 
bers of his own congregation, were or will be lost 
forever. The saints in glory are callous to the sufferings 
of the damned, tho they be their fathers, mothers and 
children. They are absorbed in adoring wonder at the 
terrible justice of God toward the reprobate as well as at 

his mercy toward the elect. ‘‘ Divine justice in the de- 
struction of the wicked will appear as light without 
darkness and will shine as the sun without the clouds.” 
But the prevailing severity of his preaching is broken 
somewhat by sweet tenderness and affecting appeals to 
emotion. 

“He had [says his best biographer (Professor Allen), 
who is not in sympathy with his theology] the power of 
inspired appeal and exhortation. Refinement, digaity and 
strength, and always and everywhere afresh and intense 
interest in his theme, make his sermons not only readable, 
but still forcible and impressive, as if the teacher were 
even yet standing in our midst. . . . Above the preacher,, 
above the thinker, there towered also the majestic purity 
of the man entirely sincere and devoted—a character that 
seems well-nigh flawless; so that in his own age he was, if 
possible, more deeply revered as a Christian man than as 
the dauntless, unwearied champion of the Puritan 
theology.” 

Edwards defended Calvinism against Arminianism, 





which had crept into the New England churches during 
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the time of the ‘‘Half-Way Covenant,” through the 
writings of Daniel Whitby and John Taylor. His chief 
works in this line are on the ‘‘ Freedom of the Will” 
(1754), and on “ Original Sin” (1758). He vindicated with 
cogent logic Locke’s determinism and the prior certainty 
of all choices by antecedent causes or motives. He 
makes every man responsible for the common sin of the 
race in Adam. 

The central idea of his ethic (‘‘ On the Nature of Vir- 
tue’’) is holy love, as the gift of irresistible divine grace. 
He defines the nature of virtue as ‘‘ love to Being in gen- 
eral,” or disinterested benevolence. What he calls ‘ Be- 
ing” is God, as the most sacred and awful of realities, 
like ‘‘ the substance” of Spinoza. God should be loved 
first of all for his infinite existence and intrinsic excel- 
lence, withont regard for what he has done for us, 
Spinoza says: ‘‘He who loves God must not demand 
that God should love him in turn.” But love is the very 
essence of God. (1 John 4: 16.) 

Another great work of Edwards is the “‘ History of Re- 
demption” (posthumously published, 1774). It was in- 
tended to be an introduction to a comprehensive system 
of theology which he did not finish. 

His intention was to strengthen Calvinism by his met- 
aphysical and ethical speculations, but in effect he 
weakened it as a theological system. All parties of New 
England theology confidently appeal to the authority of 
Edwards. 

His writings created a school of divines called ‘* E1- 
wardeans,” or ‘‘ New Theology Men” or ‘ New Lights ” 
They emphatically asserted the Calvinistic doctrine of 
divine sovereignty and election, but generally discarded 
the imputation of Adam’s sin and guilt to his posterity, 
and advocated a universal instead of a limited atone- 
ment. 

The principal phases through which Edwardeanism 
passed may be designated as Hopkinsianism, Emmons- 
ism, Taylorism, and Parkism. 

The younger Jonathan Edwards (1745-1801, Presi 
dent of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.) edited his 
father’s works, and credits him with ‘ten improve- 
ments” on the older Calvivism. Ue modified the Ansel- 
mic of the atonement, and elaborated what is 
called after him “the Edwardean theory,” which sub- 
stantially agrees with the governmental theory of Gro- 
tius, that it is a satisfaction to the public justice of God 
as a moral governor. 

Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), a student of Jonathan 
Edwards, pastor at Nesport, R. I., and one of the 
earliest advocates of the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade, matured a complete system of theology 
called Hopkinsianism. It does not materially differ from 
that of Edwards. He held that sin was the necessury 
means to the greatest good and overruled for the ad- 
vanta ve of the universe. He equally enforced the divine 
sovereignty and the obligation of immediate repentance. 
He resolved all sin into selfishne-s and taught that all 
actions, even the prayers of impenitent men are sinful, 
repentance being the first duty. Hence, it is wrong to 
exhort men to pray for their own conversion, 

He is best known by his theory of virtue. He carried 
Edwards's view of love, as disinterested benevolence, to 
the extent of unconditional submission and willingness 
to be damned forever for the glory of God. A similar 
view was held by Fénelon and Madame Guyon. It is a 
noble misconception of the inseparable connection of 
love and happiness, and rests on a literal interpretation 
of the wish of Paul (Rom. 9: 3). 

Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1840), for fifty-four years 
pastor of a Congregational church at Franklin, Mass. 
(which he made a parish of theologians), and teacher of 
a hundred candidates for the ministry, was one of the 
chief advocates of Hopkinsianism. Under his advice 
the severe creed of Andover Seminary was adopted. He 
pressed the doctrine of divine sovereignty to the revolt- 
ing extent of making God the efficient cause of all sin- 
ful as well as holy acts of will (** exercises”), yet with 
happy inconsistency he maintained the responsibility of 
the sinner on the ground of his natural power to thwart 
the divine decrees, and earnestly enforced the claims of 
disinterested benevolence. 

The New Haven theologians Timothy Dwight (1752- 
1817) and Nathaniel W. Taylor (1786-1858) represent a 
semi-Arminian form of Calvinism which is called the 
**New School.” 

President Dwight, of Yale College, a grandson of Jon- 
athan Edwards and a preacher ani instructor of great 
influence, humanized the Edwardean system and reli>ved 
it of its extreme severity. He preached a system of the- 
ology. He rejected the doctrine of imputation of Ad- 
am’s sin of natural inability (total depravity) and of 
limited atonement, the Hopkinsian view of the sinful- 
ness of the prayers of impenitent men, and other Hop- 
kinsian extravagances. He is best known by his clas- 
sical hymn, ‘‘I love thy kingdom, Lord.’” 

Dr. Taylor, his pupil, introduced further variations of 
the New England theology in the direction of semi-Pela- 
gianism. He was, next to Jonathan Edwards, the most 
metaphysical of the New Englaud divines, but appar- 
ently ignorant of the development of German philosophy 
from Kant to Hegel. He made theology subservient to 


view 


the practical work of persuading men to turn to God by 
rousing their sense of personal responsibility. He taught, 
in opposition to the Old School, that election is founded 





in benevolence, guided by wisdom, and so dispenses 
grace as to insure the best results; that sin is not ‘* the 
necessary means of the greatest good,” but may not be 
preventable in the best system of the universe; that 
‘‘natural ability” involves a continued ‘‘ power of con- 
trary choice,” but is checked by moral inability ; that 
self-love is the spring of all moral actioi; that the 
atonement is to be vin licated, not as a vicarious scheme, 
but as an essential part of the moral government of God. 

Against this New Haven school, Dr. Bennet Tyler 
(1783-1858) reasserted strict Calvinism, and founded a 
theological seminary at East Windsor, Conn. (1834), 
which was afterward removed to Hartford. It has lately 
received liberal endowments and taken a much broader 
position in the direction of progress. 

The last Old School divine in New England was Dr. 
Leonard Woods(1774-1854), professor in Andover, the old- 
est theological seminary in America, The last New School 
divine of the Edwardean school was his colleague and 
successor, Dr. Edwards A. Park (b. 1808, resigned 1881), 
a brilliant and magnetic lecturer and preacher, who had 
the singular faculty of making abstruse, logical defini- 
tions and distinctions interesting by illustrative anec- 
dotes. His system essentially agrees with the modern 
New Haven school. 

Since about 1880 Andover theology, under the lead of 
Dr. Egbert C. Smyth (professor of Church History), has 
taken a new departure, which differs as widely from 
Dr. Park as Dr. Park differed from Dr, Woods, It has 
become an advocate of ‘‘ progressive orthodoxy ” beyond 
the strict sense of the ‘‘ Andover Creed.” The principal 
tenct of this newer New School is the modern German 
hypothesis of future (not second) probation for all who 
have not heard this Gospel in this life. This hypothesis 
created a great commotion in connestion with the mis- 
sionary policy of the American Board, and led to a law- 
suit for alleged violation of the creed of the seminary. 
The court has decided in favor of a liberal construc- 
tion (1892). : 

New England Puritanism has gradually drifted away 
from the Westminster Confession without falling out of 
the line of Reformed theology in its legitimate develop- 
ment. At the fourth session of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States, con- 
vened at St. Louis, Mo., November, 1880, it was resolved 
to prepare a restatement of the doctrines held by them, 
Accordingly, a committee of twenty-five able divines 
matured a new Confession of Faith, or ‘“‘ statement of 
doctrine,” in 1883. It consists of twelve articles, and 
presents all the essential truths of evangelical Protes- 
tantism without the offensive articles of the Calvinism 
of Dortan1l Westminster. The first article states the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity with a skillful avoid- 
ance of the vexed difference about the double procession 
of the Holy Ghost by substituting ‘‘is sent” for ‘ pro- 
ceeds” (from the Father and Son). The second article 
treats of the difficult subject of divine sovereignty and 
human responsibility as follows . 

‘We believe that the providence of God, by which he 
executes his eternal purposes in the goveroment of the 
world, isin and overall events; yet so that freedom and 
responsibility of man are not impaired, and sin is the act 
of the creature alone.” 

New YORK CITY, 
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TYRANNY IN TURKEY. 








BY THE REV. FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D, 





So many reports, authenticated and unauthenticated, 
concerning the recent Armenian uprising in Asia Minor, 
have been circulated by the American papers that the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT may be glad to know how 
the matter looks to one who has just come from the 
**seat of war.” 

About the first of April last I started to make the long 
overland journey through the Cilician Gates, over the 
Taurus Mountains, and across the interminable elevated 
plateau of Asia Minor from Tarsus to Constantinople. 
The journey lasted three weeks, including a rest of four 
or five days with the hospitable missionary families of 
Caesarea, a city nearly midway between the Syrian coast 
of the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus. . 

There are no railways in this unprogressive corner of 
the world, except two or three little spurs which start at 
the coast and wander inland for ashort distance, and 
most of the journey was performed ina spring wagon 
(one of the two or three in all the interior of Asia Minor) 
over the worst roads of which it is possible for the mind 
to conceive, 

At night we stopped in Turkish khans, setting up our 
own beds on vermin-infested floors, while, under the 
same roof, and only a few feet away, were neighing 
horses, braying asses, bellowing buffaloes and grunting 
camels. Two Sundays we spent with the families of na- 
tive pastors of Protestant churches in large towns passed 
en route. 

I speak of these matters to show that I have had 
somewhat unusual opportunities to see how the people 
live, move and have their being in this Sultan-cursed 
corner of the world. 

From this near if somewhat superficial view of this 
last remnant of Ottoman territory, I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in my opinion, the Great Powers have 








every moral right to interfere, and to establish here a 
decent Government in the name of righteousness, liberty 
and civilization. 

[ am speaking simply for myself, I am not echoing 
the opinion of any missionaries, many of whom seem to 
me to be the best frien?s the Sultan and his Government 
have; for they teach the people submission, patience 
and respect for authority ; and their skirts have been en- 
tirely clear of all complicity with the late embryonic 
rebellion. Many of them aver that nothing better is to 
be hoped for at present than the rule of the Turk ; that 
the other nationalities inhabiting Asia Minor are less 
capable of bearing rule than the Moslem, and that cor- 
ruption and misrule would be more rampant than ever 
should their schemes prevail. However that may be, it 
seems very plain to me that there is hope for Turkey 
from the great Christian Powers of Europe, and that 
from that direction alone can we expect relief, unless 
we are willing to await the slow process of Protestant 
missionary education, which in the course of the centu- 
ries will, we may hope, evolve a self-respecting, self- 
governing people. 

But how about the hundreds of millions who, in the 
course of these waiting centuries, will be miserably 
ground down under the Moslem heel ? 

The charges against the wretched Government of this 
historic land are many and serious. One is not favor- 
ably disposed toward the rule @‘‘ the Sultan of Sul- 
tans” by having all his goods rummaged and every book 
confiscated, as were mine when first I stepped ashore on 
His Majesty’s sacred soil. 

The Sublime Porte is very particular about the reading 
matter of its subjects. Very few books or newspapers 
are considered unobjectionable by this argus-eyed Cen- 
sor. 

Some of these objections to current literature are silly 
and puerile enough, A text-book on chemistry was re- 
cently forbidden, because it contained the familiar for- 
mula ‘* H 2 O,” which was construed by the sapient Cen- 
sor to mean Hamid II (the reigning Sultan), is nothing. 
A geographical text-book, which naturally contained 
allusions to ** the union of rivers,” was condemued be- 
cause the Sultan does not wish his people to know any - 
thing about union or combination ; while a treatise on 
natural history was forbidden translation because in its 
chapter on star fishes it was supposed to contain some 
occult allusion to the Sultan’s palace—which is named 
‘the Star.” 

It is well known that only a severely expurgated edi- 
tion of our hymn books is allowed in Turkey ; that all 
martial refrains and hymns of Christian courage, such , 
as ** Onward,Christian Soldier,” étc., are forbidden, and 
that even the Bible is tampered with. An attempt was 
made to change the declaration that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, into ‘‘ Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save Christian sinners”; since Moslems 
could not be considered as included in the plan of salva- 
tion. 

Some months ago a devoted Armenian Protestant pas 
tor translated into Turkish the Constitution of the Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor, together with explanations 
concerning the work and directions for establishing 
societies. The little volume was put in type, the money 
was sent from America to pay for it, but the Govern- 
ment Censor utterly and peremptorily forbade its publi- 
cation, 

When reasoned with, and told that the society was 
simply a spiritual organization and thut it had no politi- 
cil significance, the Censor replied that this made no dif- 
ference; that the Government did not wish young people 
to meet together, was utterly opposed to their ‘‘ organiz- 
ing” for any purpose, and that the book could not for a 
moment be allowed. 

In the long journey across Asia Minor, of which I have 
spoken, tho I addressed many audiences of Armenians 
and Greeks, [ could not use the words ‘‘ society,” ‘‘ or- 
ganization,” ‘*endeavor,” ‘‘ fellowship,” ‘ union,” etc., 
without the risk of getting my interpreter, my audi- 
ence and myself into an unspeakable Turkish dungeon, 
In almost every audience were Turkish spies ready to 
report any unhappy word to the authorities. It is need- 
less to say that in all these addresses I took heed to my 
lips, andif I ever did make a slipin English my interpre- 
ter took pains not to repeat it in Turkish. 

All such things, however, might be endured with 
equanimity, and may be dismissed as the silly regula- 
tions of a frightened paternal government which is 
always trembling for its life ; but when it comes to abso- 
lute tyranny and outrageous oppression against the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan, it is time for other 
Christians to speak out. 

Over and over again in this journey across the table- 
lands of Asia Minor my blood boiled within me as I 
learned of these acts of cruel tyranny. 

In one village a poor heart-broken woman came to tell 
us that her husband, who was a Protestant preacher, had 
been seized by Turkish officials while on his way to his 
preaching station, and from that moment he had utterly 
disappeared. Three weary months of anxious, heart- 
sick watching had passed away and she had had no mes- 
sage. What his alleged offense was she had no idea. 
Whether he was dead’ or alive, in prison or in exile, she 
could not tell ; and perhaps the mystery of his disappear- 
ance will never be solved, 
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The head of another household on which I called in 
the village of. ,in old Galatia, had been seized six 
months before and cast into prison, from which he had 
not then been freed. His sole offense consisted in remark- 
ing, in the course of a private conversation, that the Sultan 
was bankrupé, a fact which is too well known to de- 
mand proof. This remark was overheard by some Turks, 
and, on their evidence, he’ was apprehended, an4, with- 
out trial, committed to prison. Many years ago a school- 
boy in one of the Protestant schools of the empire wrote 
a sophomoric composition, which contained some aspira- 
tions for political and religious liberty. Fifteen years 
later. this composition, carelessly thrown into a trunk, 
was found by Turkish officials who were ransackirg the 
house, and its author, then grown to man’s estate, the 
estate of an honored, useful and devout man, was 
arrested and thrown into prison, where he languished for 
two years. Hissole offense was that long-forgotten, boy- 
ish effusion. It was with difficulty that he was released 
after two years of durance vile by the interpusition, if I 
mistake not, of the English Ambassador. 

These are only isolated instances of hundreds that 
might be cited; but they show the temper of this timid 
tyrant who sits on the throne of Othman. 

Much as THE INDEPENDENT manages to pack into its 
broad columns, it would take many forty-page numbers 
of this journal to tell of the indignities which are heaped 
upon Protestant and Catholic, Armenian and Greek 
alike. They would have to tell of horrible highways 
for which the people are taxed, but which are never 
repaired ; of other proposed roids for which money is 
raised every year, but which are never built; of taxes 
wrung out of groaning peasants, of poor debtors flogged, 
imprisoned and almost killed by tax collectors who have 
taken their last penny; of telegrams intercepted, of 
mails tampered with, of public meetings broken up, of 
harmless publications suspended, of millions of people 
being under a virtual reign of terror. 

It is no excuse to say that the Turkish subjects are 
oppressed as heavily as the Christian. If that fact can 
be proved, which I very much doubt, it only shows the 
greater need of speedy reform. 

No wonder that a long-suffering people broke out at 
length in the revolt which culminated in the abortive 
Armenian rebellion of last winter. To be sure, this 
revolt was unwise, ill-planned and fruitless. It resulted 
in strengthening the hands of the oppressor, and in ty- 
ing more tightly the already shackled hands of the op- 
pressed. It was a weak and sickly effort, which largely 
contented itself with posting threatening placards on 
the public buildings in Ceesarea, Sivas, Marsovan and 
other places. It was deplored by all the missionaries, 
and condemned by many of them. 

But who can wonder at this effort for freedom, weak 
and abortive as it was? 

The Turkish Government, awed by the presence of for- 
eign gunboats in the Bosphorus, and kuowing that its 
only salvation lies in not tempting Christian vations to 
interfere with its affairs by any glaring acts of cruelty 
which will reach the ears of the world, has acted with 
more moderation and leniency than usual. 

Many of the political prisoners have been released ; 
and I met scores of them going back from prison to their 
homes in Caesarea and Talus, and other places. Awed 
by reason of the same wholesome fear of foreign gun- 
boats the Sultan promptly furnished indemnity for 
the burning of the American girls’ school burned at 
Marsovan, and has promised a jirman for Marsovan Col- 
lege. 

This whole affair, by the way, was admirably man- 
aged by Mr. Newberry, the Secretary of the Legation at 
Constantinople. 

But these concessions are simply wrung from a fright- 
ened and unwilling sovereign. They mean no change in 
policy, no openness to the sunlight of the nineteenth 
century of civilization. 

The- Sultan seems to have taken for his model his 
brother tyrant, the Czar of allthe Russias. No one doub s 
that if it were possible he would crush out to-morrow 
every Protestant school and church and mission station 
in Turkey. 

As itis he throws as many obstacles in the way of 
Cnhristian work as he dares. It is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that a permit can ever be obtained for the build- 
ing of a newschool or church. In Ada Bazar money 
has been on hand for over a year but no permit for the 
much-needed building can be obtained. In Gedik 
Pasha, in old Stambdl, the lot has been obtained and 
the money largely raised for a Protestant church, and 
for several years the Protestant community has been 
hoping against hope, but no permission to build can be 
gained. Obstacle after obstacle is interposed by Govern- 
ment. Promise after promise is made only to be broken. 
[t is always ‘‘ to-morrow ” with the Turkish authorities, 
but ‘‘ to-morrow ” never comes, 

In Syria and in other parts of the Ottoman dominion 
fresh obstacles are continually being thrown in the way 
of missionary work, and many schools have been closed 
by Government interference. In some localities mis- 
sionary labor must be abandoned altogether if this state 
of things continues much longer. 

Is it not time for Christendom to unite in an emphatic 
protest which shall reach the ears of the timid Sultan, 
even tho he shuts himself up in his splendid palace on 








the banks of the Bosphorus and stuffs his ears with the 
wax of conceit and ignorance ? 

When every other nation on the face of the earth ex- 
cept Tibet is open to the Gospel, will the Christian 
powers long permit the sick man of Europe to oppose and 
hinder the spread of the Kingdom? The oppressed and 
down- trodden Christian in every land where the Moslem 
bears sway, cries out : ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
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AN OPPOSER CONQUERED. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 








It is more than twenty-five years siuce the circum- 
stances which I now record happened. Thus ample 
time has elapsed for verifying the genuineness of the 
miracle of grace here related, and for proving that a 
sudden conversion need not necessarily be a superficial 
conversion, 

A lady had called on me repeatedly to seek my coun- 
sel in regard to uniting with my church. She greatly de- 
sired to do 30, and gave every evidence of having ex- 
perienced that change of heart which we regard as the 
indispensable prerequisite to suchastep. But—and here 
was an obstacle which she saw no way of overcoming. 

Her husband, she declared, was not only opposed to 
her makinga public confession of her faith, but he re- 
peatedly threatened violence against her if she should 
attempt sucha course. Her duty wasso clear to her that 
she could not rest quiet about it, and so she came again 
and again during three or four years to consult with me 
as to taking the step. 

At her request I made the acquaintance of her hus- 
band. He did not seem to be a violent man, and gave 
evidence of a sincere affection for his wife; but at every 
mention of her making a confession of her faith in 
Christ, he seemed to break into an uncontrollable rage, 
which no reasoning could quiet, and no patient waiting 
could soften. At last the timid wife came to tell me 
that, come what might, she had determined to delay no 
longer, but to follow the Lord, and openly confess him 
in baptism. She accordingly appeared before the church 
for examination, was heartily accepted, and was to re- 
ceive the ordinance of baptism the following Sunday 
morning. 

And now the battle began. On hearing what was pro- 
posed, the man not only renewed his threatenings, but 
on Saturday night he took his wife’s clothing from her 
and locked it up, so that she might be unable to dress 
herself for church ; and he fastened the doors intending 
to keep her in, as a prisoner under guard, till the Sunday 
should be passed; but the long suffering woman was 
now as resolute as her husband was tyrannical. She 
succeeded in getting out of the house in the early morn- 
ing and fled to a neighbor’s home, who provided her 
with the necessary clothing ; and thus, according to her 
purpose, she appeared in church and took her place with 
the little company who stood ready to witness a good 
confession before many witnesses. 

I had not been informed of the last chapter of the 
persecutor’s violence; but when, as the baptism was 
about to be administered, I saw this Saul of Tarsus walk 
into church and take his seat in the rear of the house, I 
felt a litle nervous as to what might happen; but the 
service went quietly on, the hymns were sung, the pray- 
er for the seal of adoption to rest on the confessing dis- 
ciples was made, and the candidates were led down into 
the water one by one, according to our custom, the.sol- 
emn exposition of the rite as given by Paul in the sixth 
of Romans being repeated : 


‘Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Christ. were baptized unto his death? Therefore, we are 
buried with him by baptism into death ; that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of 1ife.”’ 


The service, to my great relief, passed without any 
interruption, and the congregation was dismissed. 

A few moments after the people had dispersed I passed 
from my retiring room down the aisle to leave the 
church, when to my surprise I found the dreaded op- 
poser sitting in a back seat alone, not another soul being 
left in the house except him and myself. What did it 
mean? Had he stayed behind to assail the pastor for 
having defied his authority in baptizing his wife? I 
confess I feared this might be the case. However, I 
drew near to the man, and as gently as possible express- 
ed my pleasure at seeing him in church. As I did sol 
found him under such agitation that he could scarcely 
speak. ‘* What must Ido to be saved?” was his first 
trembling utterance. Then with uncontrollable emotion 
he confessed his sin against his wife and against God. 
He bowed with the pastor alone in the pew and cried for 
mercy ;,he was pointed to the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, and then and there he ac- 
cepted him as Savior and Lord ; and at a prayer-meeting 
during the week the converted husband confessed Christ 
before the people to the astonishment of all. 

To many it seemed impossible that such an opposer 
could be really in earnest; but his life very soon con- 
firmed his sincerity, and in a few weeks he was united 
with his wife in the Church, and within a month sbe had 
the joy of partaking of Communion in company with 
her long opposing and godlcs3 husband. Did sucha sud- 
den change prove permanent? As long asI knew his 





life he walked in humble obedience tothe Gospel. Then 
change of residence removed him from my watchcare. 
But five years ago I was sent for one day toattend his 
funeral, and then learned that he had died peacefully in 
that faith which he once persecuted. 

In the twenty hurried, crowded years that had inter- 
vened I had almost forgotten the man. But as I looked 
on his dead face as he lay in the coffiu, the circum- 
stances of his religious history came rushing back to 
me, and I instinctively asked myself, What but the Holy 
Spirit could have wrought such a sudden, unlooked for 
and enduring change ? 

The lesson of this conversion is obvious. ‘‘ We ought 
to obey God rather than men.” This ‘‘ ought” carries a 
blessing as well as an obligation. This wife’s domestic 
happiness for all her subsequent life, lay wrapped up in 
her surrender to this divine ‘‘ ought.” For nearly four 
years she heeded her husband and held back from con- 
fessing Christ before men. Then she resolutely put 
God first, and made his claim supreme, and from tbe 
very first day she did so the most ardent wish of her 
heart was fulfilled in the conversion of her husband to 
Christ and in the uniting of a long distracted and un- 
happy home in these bonds in the Lord which continued 
unbroken for twenty years, 

An anxious wife ounce asked an experienced pastor 
what more she could do to bring her husband to Christ. 
‘‘T have talked to him and warned him and urged him 
till I am worn out,” she continued; ‘and stil he re- 
mains unconverted.” ‘* Talk less to your husband about 
God, and talk more to God about your husband,” was 
the curt and wise reply of the pastor. The moral of 
the story of conversion here rehearsed seems plainly to 
be: © Less fear of an opposing husband, in obeying the 
claims of Christ, and more faith in an approving God, 
in honoring those claims.” 

BOSTON, Mass. 
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MINISTER BLOUNT AT HONOLULU. 


BY SERENO E, BISHOP, 








THE interest of the situation still centers somewhat 
around Mr. Blount, as it will do until he leaves, which 
will probably be very soon. By mail of the seventeenth of 
May, Special Commissioner Blount received a telegram 
appointing him United States Minister in place of 
Mr. Stevens. whose effects were already packed for 
departure, He will occupy the position for only the 
briefest possible time, until a successor can get out here. 
It was thought not well to leave the office vacant for 
even so short a time, in view of possible complications, 

Mr. Blount’s first act as Minister was on the twenty- 
third of May, and, however reasonable, was hardly 
calculated to ingratiate him with the majority of our 
people, It was an act in protection of Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff from inquiry by the Government into a 
slander of the Councils, published by him in the 
New York Herald. He had stated that a majority 
of the members of the Executive and Advisory Councils 
had signed the petitions for the Lottery. As none of the 
present members had ever signed such a petition, Mr. 
Nordhoff was cited to appear before the Councils and 
give his authority for so false and injurious a statement. 
Meantimes the United States Miuister interposed with 
an oral statement to President Vole that United States 
custom did not permit their citizens to be thus dealt with 
for publications made in another country. Such being 
American precedent, of course Mr, Blount has no option 
but to follow it. In this particular case, however, it 
hardly works in the interest of truth. 

Mr. Nordhoff is experiencing much bitterness. Three 
suits have been threatened him for libel by gentlemen of 
good ttanding, for falsely charging them, in the Herald, 
with signing petitions for the Lowery. For those cases 
his very humble published apologies have been accepted, 
A fourth demand has since been made upon him in be- 
half of President Dole, on aceount of a groundless accusa- 
tion in the Herald of having conspired with United 
States Minister Stevens to induce the ex-Queen tosign an 
act of abdication a few months ago. 

These threatening demaods have wrought severely on 
Mr. Nordhoff’s nerves, as he is not strong. He became 
apprehensive of personal violence being used, and, on the 
twenty-second, applied to Mr. Blount for protection, 
The Marshal, in consequence, has stationed police around 
the cottage which he occupies. Itisentirely improbable 
that he would have been molested, altho public indigna- 
tion ic very hotagainst him on account of the bitter and 
unscrupulous manner in which he has vilified our Govern- 
ment and people in the Herald, In reference to the pe- 
titions for the Lottery, above named, he wrote that it was 
under the pressure of a crowd of such petitions, signed by 
leading citizens, that the Queen was misled into signing 
the Lottery bill. The truth was that five months before, 
and prior to the introduction of the bill, by a secret rapid 
canvassing, a few hundred signatures were obtained 
from men, many of whom became active opponents of 
the measure, as soon as it was publicly discussed. The 
whole current of public opinion was intensely heated 
against the Lottery at the time the Queen signed it, las¢ 
January 14th. It wasa component part of her conspir- 
acy against constitutional government, in which Mr. 
Nordhoff is now hired to abet her, by taking the lead in 
the royalist campaign of lies. 
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Many facts are transpiring which appear definitely to 
connect Mr. Nordhoff and the Herald with the great 
Sugar Trust as represented by Claus Spreckels, who is 
now here exerting his great influence to the utmost, but 
as yet without success, to unite the planters against an- 
nexation, The motive appears to be, their fear of both 
refined and other sugars being sent from Hawaii in un- 
limited competition with their monopoly. Last Novem- 
ber, a careful inquiry by an agent of the San Francisco 
Examiner developed the fact that most of the planters 
viewed annexation with great distrust, on account of its 
putting an end to contract labor, op which they felt de- 
pendent. After the revolution of January, however, 
they became convinced that the only valid prospect of 
permanently stable government lay in annexation ; and 
they joined in the movement on that account. They are 
now as a body its hearty supporters. 

Mr. Spreckels scouts the idea of returning to the rotten 
native monarchy as heartily as every other man of 
sense. He advocates an independent republic, a sort of 
oligarchy, apparently somewhat after the Mexican pat- 
tern. It is quite certain that any stable government 
here which shall be destitute of the support of United 
States Territorial authority, must, under existing racial 
conditions, be conducted by the more intelligent body of 
whites. Our radical objection to Mr. Spreckels’s plan is 
that he proposes to make the future Hawaii a land of 
Asiatic coolies ruled by the few sugar lords and their 
associates, whereas we who have grown up here into 
this beautiful American colony, desire our lovely coun- 
try to grow into a civilized Christian State of American 
citizens, as it will soon do if united to our parent land. 

It is for the people of the United States to decide 
whether Hawaii shall become the slave of the Sugar 
Trust or a free and noble sister State in the Westward 
van of their empire, dominating for them the commerce 
of the North Pacific, and a naval fortress in defense of 
their Pacific Coast. 

Weare getting somewhat accustomed to the idea that 
annexation may be much delayed. Our Government is 
strong. The hearts of our people are strong. These 
days of trial are educating us in patriotism and deter- 
mination. There is no looking backward. 

The noble man who has for four years so wisely and 
stedfastly lent us his sympathy in our long struggle for 
constitutional government, now leaves us, somewhat 
aged and bent by care andsorrow. John L. Stevens has 
linked his name gloriously with Hawaiian history. We 
look to him to speak for us to the American people. 

HONOLULU. 
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THOSE who read should have an object in view. One 
reads for relaxation. Another reads for facts in history 
and experiences of his species, as they lived and acted in 
other days. From these facts he draws conclusions ; his 
views are enlarged, his judgment corrected, and the ex- 
perience of former ages, and of all times, becomes his 
own. Another reads for the sake of style—to learn how 
a strong, nervous or beautiful writer like Lowell, Gib- 
bons, or Addison might express a thought. 

The elder Pliny seldom sat down to eat a meal with- 
‘out having some one read to him; and henever traveled 
without having one or more books with him, and con- 
veniences for making extracts or memoranda. 

The amiable Petrarch regarded no day happy if he 
did not read or write, or both. 

Demosthenes, as is well known, copied Thucydides’s 
History eight times with his own hand, merely to make 
himself familiar with the style of that great man. 

‘* Reading,” says Bacon, ‘‘ makes a full man; conversa- 
tion a ready man ; writing an exact man.” 

If our reading is ever to amount to anything more 
than amusement, it will have to be performed very 
slowly and deliberately. A few good books well read 
will do you more good than the superficial reading of 
thousands of second-rate books. The ancients had a 
great compensation for the fewness of their books, in the 
thoroughness with which they were compelled to study 
them. Before the art of printing, a book had to be all 
copied with the pen, to be owned. Thomas a Kempis 
took fifteen years and copied the Bible with his own 
hand. Ambassadors were sent from France to Rome to 
beg one copy of ‘‘ Cicero de Oratore,” and one copy of 
Quintilian’s ‘‘ Institutes.” In 1492 the library of the 
Bishopof Winchester contained only seventeen books ; 
and, on his borrowing a Bible from the Convent of St. 
Swithin, he had to givea bond, drawn up with great 
solemnity, ina sum more valuable than one thousand 
acres of Miami Valley land, that he would return it 
uninjured. In 1300 all of the books in the library of Ox- 
ford, England, were carefully kept in a small chest. In 
1450 the royal library of France contained only four 
classics and a few devotional works. So great was the 
privilege of owning a book, that one of their books on 
Natural History contained a picture representing Deity 
as resting on the Sabbath, with a book in his hand, in 
the act of reading. Youremember Lycurgus and Pythag- 
oras were obliged to travel into India, Persia and 

Egypt in order to learn the Doctrine of Metempsychosis. 


Solon and Plato went to Egypt. Herodotus and Strabo 
collected history and constructed their geography as 
they traveled. But look at their scholars and see how 
far they surpass us with ourdaily papers and our libra- 
ries filled with thousands of volumes. We cannot write 
poetry like Homer, nor history like Thucydides, We 
have not the pen which Aristotle and Plato held, nor the 
eloquence with which Demosthenes thrilled. They sur- 
passed us in painting and in sculpture. Their books 
were but few. But these were copied and ‘‘read,” as 
Juvenal says, ‘‘ ten times.” 

Let me call your attention to what the wise and good 
have said about books. Said W. E. Channing: 

‘* God be thanked for books! They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
life of past ages.”’ 

The “‘ Autocrat at the Breakfast Table”: 

‘*Old books, as you well know, are- books of the world’s 
youth, and new books are fruits of its age.’”’ 

Cicero : 

“* My books are always at leisure for me, they are never 
engaged.”’ 

Goethe : 

“Tt will serve no good purpose to learn a piece by heart, 
if the actor has not first penetrated into the spirit and 
meaning of the author; the mere letter will avail him 
nothing.” 

Montesquieu : 

‘Love of reading enables a man to exchange the weari- 
some hours of life, which come to every one, for hours of 
delight.”’ 

Jeremy Taylor says : 

‘Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for 
age. They help us to forget the crossness of men and things, 
compose our cares, and lay our disappointments asleep. 
When we are weary of the living, we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride or design in 
their conversation.”’ 

Milton, in his ‘‘Areopagitica,” says : 

‘* A good book is the precious life-biood of a master spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose, toa life beyond 
life.”’ 

Washington Irving : 

‘“When all that ie worldly turns to dross around us, 
these only retain their steady value. When friends grow 
cold, and converse of intimates languishes into vapid 
civility and commonplace, these only continue the unal- 
tered countenance of happier days, and cheer us with that 
true friendship which never deceived hope, nor deserted 
sorrow.” 

I havecarefully examined the course of reading ar- 
ranged by the Board of Control, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, for the 
purpose of ‘‘ encouraging the pupils in our public schools 
to read good books.” I am well pleased with the course, 
with one exception. The best book in the world is left 
out. The Bible is the charter of our liberties, the oracle 
of our religion, the fountain head of our high civiliza- 
tion. The Bible, indeed, belongs not exclusively to any 
one era or department of literature, but to all. Itis in 
the Bible that the long stream of the old Hebrew litera- 
ture flowed down like a mighty river from the hights 
of Paradise beyond the flood, sweeping across the vast 
plains of the Oriental world, and bearing on its bosom 
the very ark of primeval civilization, till it met another 
noble stream, both deep and broad, coming from the 
west—the stream of classical antiquity, flowing from 
the steeps of Parnassus, the cool groves of Arcadia, and 
the temple-crowned hills of Italy, bearing on its en- 
chanted waters the immortal Argosy of Grecian and 
Roman genius. Yes, dear young friends, it is in the 
Bible that these two great streams of Oriental and classi- 
cal literature meet and blend there currents. The three 
great languages, which contain all the choicest treasures 
of antiquity, are the Hebrew, Greek and Latin. These 
three tongues were reconciled at the cross. Read all 
the books recommended, but do not forget that the 
Bible contains the deep mines of inexhaustible treas- 
ures, out of which have been dug the richest jewels of 
truth and beauty that sparkle on the imperial brow of 
modern civilization. 

YELLOW SPRINGS, O. 


THE EPISCOPATE AMONG LUTHERANS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 





THE visit of Bishop von Scheele, of Sweden, is exciting 
a phenomenal interest among Lutherans. Everywhere 
public receptions are arranged for him in churches, at 
colleges and theological seminaries; and social enter- 
tainments are given in his honor. His journey through 
this country has been a continued ovation. Hecame 
as the official representative of the Lutheran State 
Church of Sweden, to the Swedish Lutherans in 
America, to take part in the ter-centennial celebration 
at Chicago of the establishment of the Reformation in 
Sweden in 1598. And as he is a man of eminent Chris- 
tian character, of rare scholarly culture, and of im- 
posing presence, this enthusiasm on the part of the 
Swedes is quite natural. 

But as even his name was scarcely known to Ameri- 
can, English and German Lutherans, the extraordinary 
interest shown by them must be ascribed mainly to the 





office which he holds, As is generally well known, the 








constitution of the Lutheran Church in Sweden is Epis- 
copal, consisting of eleven bishops, presided over by an 
archbishop, and that the Episcopate—as is not that of 
Denmark and Norway—is the genuine historic one, 
there is no ground for dispute. Laurentius, Archbishop 
of Upsala, the first Lutheran prelate, was consecrated 
at Stockholm on the Sunday before Michaelmas, 1531, by 
Bishop Peter Magunsson, who was consecrated at Rome 
by the Pope May 1st, 1524. From that time the succes- 
sion has been guarded with zealous care. Even writers 
of the Church of England, who have investigated the 
question of ‘‘ Holy Orders” in Sweden, have been com- 
pelled to assent to their validity. Perhaps the most 
thorough of these studies is that by the Rev. A. Nichol- 
son, D.D., of Leamington, England, of whose learned 
work the Bishop of Connecticut says : 

“If anything outside the domain of pure mathematics 
may be said to be capable of demonstration, Dr. Nicholson 
has demonstrated the reality of the Swedish succession.” 

Nevertheless, the theory on which the Historic Epis- 
copate is held and preserved by Lutherans is a very 
guarded one. It is not deemed apostolical, and there- 
fore not of binding obligation upon the Church, as 
of the essence of its constitution. The whole Lutheran 
Church throughout the world stands squarely upon the 
definition given in Article VII of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion : 

“Unto the true unity of the Church it is sufficient to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments,” 

The true faith and not the order constitutes the Church. 
Hence the Episcopate is only an office of human ex- 
pediency, and those who do not maintain it are not to be 
unchurched. The episcopally unconstituted Lutheran 
Church of Sweden, therefore, fully recognizes the legit- 
imate ministry of the non-episcopal Lutheran Churches 
of Germany and the United States. As Bishop von 
Scheele said in his address at his reception in New York : 


“Whether you havea bishop or not, the main thing is 
whether you have Christ, and whether you confess him.” 

The Lutheran Church holds so firmly to Luther’s car- 
dinal principle of the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers, that its history shows not the slightest danger of 
the infusion of ideas of a sacerdotal caste—the exclu- 
sive channel of divine grace—through the maintenance 
of an Historic Episcopate. So true is this that the mild- 
est type of Lutheran doctrine often prevails in connec- 
tion with the highest form of ecclesiasticism ; whereas, 
the most rigid and uncompromising doctrinal Lutherans 
in the. world—those of the Missouri Conference—have 
the most congregational and independent type of Church 
polity. 

Bearing these limitations in mind there is nothing in 
the genius of the Lutheran Church opposed to the Epis- 
copate. It claims to be an historic Church in the best 
sense; that is, the historic, in its conception, is essen- 
tial to the communion of saints. The Church of God 
has no new beginnings, but is connected by historic 
links through every age. And those characteristics 
which are pure should be handed down unbroken, as a 
witness to that one visible kingdom which, like the truth 
of which it is the spring, is ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever.” Only such history is to be rejected as is 
contrary to the divine Word. The Holy Ghost is the 
molder and guide of the Church. God’s hand is seen 
in her history, and that which has been universal and 
full is to be preserved and venerated. This was Luther’s 
theory as opposed to the ultra-Reformers, who would 
sever all the bonds connecting the Modern with the 
Medieval and Primitive Church. 

On these principles of Luther the Historic Episcopate, 
having been universal in the Church of the ante-Papal 
period, should have been retained. But the obstinate 
resistance of the bishops to the Reformation thwarted 
his and particularly Melanchthon’s wishes ; and on that 
higher principle that the truth was dearer than order 
the succession in Germany was not preserved. In Swe- 
den the conditions were different, and the Lutheran 
Church was free to develop along the historic line. And 
while the Swedish Church fully recognizes the parity of 
non-episcopally ordained Lutherans, allowing them even 
in Sweden to preach, administer confirmation and the 
sacraments, for the office of bishop it insists upon epis- 
copal ordination, so as to preserve inviolate the histor- 
ical character of the Episcopate. 

What is the significance of this visit of Bishop von 
Scheele, and what will be the outcome of this spontane- 
ous outburst of enthusiasm on the part of American 
Lutherans, remains to be seen. That the Swedes have 
not established the Episcopate in this country seems re- 
markable. Its eminent success in Sweden, where it has 
preserved the most remarkable unity, Sweden being the 
only country in the world where there is really but one 
Church—5,000,000 Lutherans to 600 Catholics and 30,000 
Baptists and Methodists—would naturally commend it 
tothem. But their loss of it is, most probably, to be ex- 
plained in the same manner as the loss of the Lutheran 
liturgical service among American Germans. At first 
being weak and uninfluential their usages were molded 
by those of the powerful American denominations. And 
just as the German and English Lutherans, with increas- 
ing growth and influence, have returned to the usages of 
the mother Lutheran Church, so it would seem probable 
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that the Swedes in America will eventually secure the 
Historic, Episcopate from their ecclesiastical fathers. 
Whether this will be done in connection with Bishop von 
Scheele’s visit, or be its outcome, time will have to tell. 

As to the German and English speaking Lutherans in 
America their system of Church government is as yet 
indeterminate. With the vast growth and the increas- 
ing interests of the denomination it is very evident, how- 
ever, that the present government by synods and con- 
ferences is insufficient. Accordingly, the oldest and 
mst influential synod, that of Pennsylvania, has just 
resolved upon a system of oversight, by which its presi- 
dent is to be freed from congregational duty to look 
after the order and welfare of the congregations. This 
embodies the virtual idea of the sphere of the bishop. 
At all events, should the exigency arrive when to pre- 
serve, as the historian Neander says, ‘‘ the order, tran- 
quillity and unity of the Church,” and to promote its 
strength and efficiency, it would be deemed advisable 
for the American Lutheran Church as a whole to intro- 
duce the Historic Episcopate, there would be nothing 
whatever in her genius or history to prevent her secur- 
ing it. And this she would be able to do without going 
beyond her own denominational bounds, and without 
admitting the illegitimacy of her own ministry, by means 
of her sister Lutheran Church of Sweden. 

What effect, if any, this might eventually have upon 
our relations with the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America is an exceedingly far-reaching question, which 
this paper will not discuss, 

NEw YORK Clty. 
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CROSSING AT THE CAPES. 


BY J. T. MELLISH, 











‘* WHAT capes ?” 

‘¢ Why, Cape Tormentine in New Brunswick and Cape 
Traverse in Prince Edward Island, to be sure.” 

These capes stretch out to within nine miles of meet- 
ing each other, and the waters of the Straits of Northum- 
berland flow between, 

‘* Well, itis an easy matter to cross over that nine 
miles of water,” you say. 

That depends, gentle reader. If it is summer time 
you can engage a couple of sturdy boatmen to row you 
across, or if you know how to handle a boat yourself you 
can set your sail and be over in an hour orso. But if 
the time be midwinter, how will you get across then? 
There’s the rub. Navigation in the strait is then stopped. 
The weather is cold, and instead of the gentle summer 
breezes the northern blasts sweep by ; and where your 
little craft gently glided in summer you now see ice 
piled up in mountains, ice carved into fantastic shapes 
and hewn into caverns and jagged precipices ; ice spread 
out in plains or ground up into lolly, 

How will you cross now? Rowboat, sailboat, ship, 
steamer will avail you nothing. What will you do? 
‘* Walk over or skate over,” you say. You cannot do 
either, Albthe ordinary modes of locomotion fail. Shall 
I tell you how I got over? 

It was the last week in January. I arrived at Cape 
Traverse by rail late Monday evening. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the weather was so very cold and stormy 
that it was considered altogether unsafe to attempt to 
cross. Thursday morning was finer, and the word was 
given to make a start. A number of passengers had 
gathered at the only hotel at the Cape, awaiting an op- 
portunity togo over. There is a great bustle about eight 
o’clock. Drivers, passengers, boatmen—all are astir. 
The baggage is piled up on the freight sleds, and the 
passengers in all varieties and styles of wrapping—fur 
coats, blanket coats, long coats and short jackets—are 
crowded into the sleighs. The whips crack and with 
bells a-jingle off the horses gallop, a mile and a half 
straight out on the board (stationary) ice. We reach the 
edge of the moving ice. Whoa! What a swirl and 
crashing and grinding of ice, snow and water away 
ahead as far as the eye can reach. Surely it would bea 
tempting of Providence to trust one’s self in the treacher- 
ous mass, 

In the meantime the ice-boats have been run out. And 
such boats! each one about sixteen feet long, four wide, 
two deep, and without keel, but having instead a pair of 
iron runners or skates four feet in length fastened on 
the bottom. Her Majesty’s mails and the baggage are 
stowed away carefully down under the thwarts. The 
passengers are distributed among the boats. Our boat 
has six, besides the four boatmen. 

A little opening of clear water shows itself for a few 
minutes; our frail craft is launched and we are aboard. 
After a row of twenty or thirty yards a huge clump of 
ice is encountered. We allclimb upon it and the boat 
is dragged up. The passengers are then placed three on 
each side of the boat with two boatmen at the bow and 
two at the stern. Now every one of the company puts 
over his head the looped end of a strong leathern strap 
so that it will bear on his outer shoulder, the other end 
of the strap being fastened securely to the boat. Off we 
go—every one pulling. The ice is very rough, but up 
we are going over a huge mound ; now we are descend- 
ing on the other side. In a few minutes we reach a long 
stretch—about a mile—of smooth ice. This is the chance 
for a fast spurt, for we must remember that we are run- 
ning for life, All this time the ice that bears us is mov- 


ing rapidly with the current toward the wide part of the 


Straits—out to sea. If we get carried out there our 
chances of reaching land alive are very siight indeed, 
and we all know that. Away then we run over the glassy 
surface, some one every now and then tumbling down 
and getting pulled up again. Run, run, my lads. Now 
is the time to show the mettle of your pastures. 

“We are going too fast,” one traveler gasps out. 

‘‘There is no time to lose,” answers the head boatman ; 
‘*the current is very strong, and we are gaining but 
slowly. 

One of our passengers isa great, stout seacaptain. Be- 
fore we started he seemed inclined to boss everybody.’ 
But now since we began running he has become quite 
silent. All at once he exclaims: ‘* By Jupiter, I can 
stand this no longer,” and throws himself down on the 
ice completely blown and exhausted. He protests that 
he cannot walk another step, and is puffing like a por- 
poise. We are now at a full stop, and what are we to 
do? Nowords of encouragement or threat will avail, 
and we are obliged to put the two hundred and seventy 
pounds avoirdupois weight of the brave captain into the 
boat and start again on the run with our additional- 
freight. 

Thesmooth ice is crossed, and we are again in the 
clumps—pull—drag up—slide down—steady. Now keep- 
ing our boat from oversetting, now throwing off the 
straps from our shoulders and launching our craft into 
the waters and pulling it out again perhaps two hundred 
times ; now one passenger suddenly breaks through the 
ice and goes down in the water up to his knees, until 
brought up with his strap or by catching the boat; now 
another gets in up to the waist. Now we are in the lolly 
—broken ice and snow all mixed, slightly frozen over— 
too weak to carry but very stiff to break and force the 
boat through, One, two, three, four, five hours have 
passed since we started, and still some distance from 
land, Every now and then the boatmen ascend a high 
peak of ice, that they may the better see what opening it 
is best to take. We are all wet and cold, and twoof our 
number have their faces and noses frostbitten. The 
wind is blowing hard from the northwest. Oh, how 
cold ! 

At last we reach the board ice, a mile from the Cape 
Tormentine shore, There are sleighs with warm fur robes 
out to meet us ; and there are warm fires and a warm 
dinner awaiting us at the little hotel. What an appe- 
tite every one has, and what cheery conversation at the 
table! The events of the day are recounted with many 
alaugh and joke over the mishaps, the tumbles, the 
duckings, the ups and the downs that befell us on our 
perilous journey. 

On occasion it takes ten or twelve hours to get over, 
but generally from two to five hours. And the boatmen 
—what fine, stalwart men they are ; cool of head, strong 
of limb and stout of heart ! They know all about the 
currents, winds and tides and weather probabilities of 
the region. They absolutely refuse to go out except 
these are favorable, and the trips are generally made 
without disaster. Many years ago a boat left Cape Tor- 
mentine, and had proceeded to within half a mile of the 
island shore when a violent snowstorm arose. The men 
turned up the boat on the ice for shelter, and were car- 
ried out in the strait. Their only food for several days 
was the flesh and blood of a dog they had with them. 
Among the passengers were two medical students return- 
ing home from Harvard. One of them died at the close 
of the third day, and the other was dreadfully frozen. 
Land was made on the Nova Scotia coast the fourth 
day. Most of the survivors lost their fingers, toes, hands 
or feet. 

A Government steamer plies at irregular intervals 
during the winter between Pictou, N. S., and George- 
town, P. E. I.,adistance of about forty miles. This 
craft was built of iron expressly for the purpose, after a 
Swedish model, and is an excellent boat. Sometimes 
she is a week or more on the passage, being carried 
hither and thither by the drifted ice. Of course this oc- 
curs but seldom, and the round trip is sometimes made 
in a day. 

It is in contemplation to construct a tunnel between 
the capes under the waters of the straits. In fact, bor- 
ings were begun last summer. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has engaged Sir Douglas Fox, the eminent English 
engineer, to report on the feasibility of the proposed 
enterprise. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
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SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN is said to have recently given 
a reporter his views on bossism as follows : 


“TI do not believe in bossism. The one-man power or bossism 
that prevails in the States of New York and Pennsylvania in 
both parties would not be tolerated in Ohio. Why, Mr. Platt 
would have lost his head long ago in Ohio, or most any Western 
State. ‘I do not mean his physical, but his political head. There 
never has been a time since I have been in public life that I 
would have dared to interfere with the Republican Party in 
Ohio in the selection of candidates for any office, The people in 
the State would not tolerate any interference in such affairs ; and 
they are right. When you hear any one talk of a Foraker, a 
McKinley or a Sherman faction controlling a convention or 
manipulating political affairs, you may know that it is not true. 
On the contrary, the voters comprising the Republican Party in 


Ohio are not manipulated by any one man or faction. They have 
their natural rights, and they would not permit any man to dic- 
tate tothem. Such a state of affairs politically as exists in New 





fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 
BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 


IT seems strange that, in these days, when the represen- 
tatives of art in its various branches and specialties have 
to such a large extent joined their forces—such as the 
pastellists, architects, painters on stone, aquarellists, 
scene-painters, women, etc.—no attempt had hitherto 
been made to unite a body of men who certainly are in need 
of such co-operation, namely, the sculptors. It remained 
for Mr. Charles De Kay, with J. Q. A. Ward, F. W. Ruck- 
stuhl, and others, to give the impetus which resulted in 
the formation, on the evening of Memorial Day, of the 
Sculpture Society. There are reasons enough for its exist- 
ence. The general public—even the art-loving portion of 
it—hardly knows how interesting the plastic art really is 

It is a noticeable fact, also, that in the columns of space 
which the daily papers devote to the descriptions of 
unveiling ceremonies, the sculptor is generally ignored. 
As the sculptor is held down pretty closely within the 
limits of portraiture, ideal statuary is at a discount. At 
our exhibitions the sculptors have practically no opportu- 
nity for adequate display, and they have naturally never 
made a strong showing. The question of promoting the 
cause of native art is also one to be considered. All of 
these points are embraced in the objects of the new Society, 
broadly stated in paragraph 2 of its constitution, thus: 

“ To spread the knowledge of good sculpture, foster the taste 
for, and encourage the production of, ideal sculpture for the 
household, promote the decoration of public buildings, squares 
and parks with sculpture of a high class, improve the quality of 
the sculptor’s art as applied to industries, and provide from time 
to time for exhibitions of sculpture and objects of industrial art ” 
The Executive Council elected for the first year consists 
of the following gentlemen: — 

Scutprors: J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel C. French, John Rogers, Olin L. Warner, Herbert 
Adams, and F. W. Ruckstuhl ; 

ARCHITECTS: Richard M. Hunt, Stanford White, and 
Thomas Hastings ; 

LAYMEN: Richard W. Gilder, Thomas B. Clarke, and 
Charles De Kay ; and four gentlemen representing various 
phases of industrial art into which form enters as a factor, 
viz.: J.S. Inglis (woodwork), John Williams (metal work), 
Wm. C. Hall (terra cotta), and Robert Ellin (marble). 

Among the many who have signified their interest in 
this movement, either by letter or by their presence at the 
organization-meeting are the sculptors—J. Scott Hartley, 
F, Edwin Elwell, Carl H. Niehaus, Carl Bitter, J. Massey 
Rhind, Jas, E. Kelly, Philip Martiny, E. A. Spring, H. H. 
Kitson, Robert, Cushing, H. K. Bush-Brown, and Schwarz- 
ott; architect Ernest Flagg; painters Walter Shirlaw, 
Geo. W. Edwards, W. A. Coffin, A. P. Ryder, Joe Evans, 
Daniel Huntington, E. H. Blashfield, G. H. Smillie, L. C. 
Tiffany, John Lafarge, Horace Bradley (of Harper’s), and 
Wm. Sergeant Kendall; and the following amateurs: 
Wm. C. Brownell, Felix Adler, S. P. Avery, Russel Stur- 
gis, Wm. T. Evans, C. H. Howell, Secretary Fairmont 
Park Art Association, Philadelphia; Gen. Horace Porter, 
Wm. T. Evans, Titus M. Coan, F. B. Schell, Royal Corti- 
zos, Thos. Hugh Kelley, as well as many others. May 
this Society do its part effectively and thoroughly in help- 
ing us Americans see that the cultivation of the love of 
the beautiful for its own sake ought to have a place in 
our daily life. 

One of the interesting features of the summer exhibition 
of works by American artists now open at the Holbein 
Galleries, 576 Fifth Avenue, is found in a number of “ early 
examples.” A canvas by C. H. Miller (No. 100) with a 
Dupré touch, and a Corot-like C. Harry Eaton (No. 59) 
catch the eye. That clever young painter, Wm. Sergeant 
Kendall, is represented by a number of painting#*which 
illustrate the quasi-impressionistic mood in which he 
worked until about 1890 (Nos. 89, 90), and the style which he 
later adopted, akin to that of the Dutch artists (Nos. 83 
86, 90A). In those little interiors of his, a wealth of color 
pulsates under the grayish tones of the picture. Wm. M. 
Chase’s ‘‘ Broken Jug” (No. 39) dates from his Munich 
period, was one of the first things he sent over here, and is 
quite unlike his present work. Some of the best work 
shown is in the department of landscape. There are two 
of Edward Gay’s broad sketches of landscape (Nos. 65, 66) 
and an interesting study of ‘‘ Evening,’ by George Enness. 
W. A. Coffin is represented by several of his unpretentious, 
carefully studied landscapes, in which, as always, he 
seems at his best in reproducing the tender effects of air 
and light which come with the twilight hour and the 
deepening of shadows into evening. A good, conscientious 
study of “September Sunshine,” by Kenyon Cox, Geo. H. 
Bogert’s “ Evening at St. Ives,” John Lafarge’s canvases 
(Nos. 91, 92), A. A. Wyant’s “ Spring,’’ Leonard Ochtman’s 
“Summer Night,” and E. E. Simmons’s studies of winter 
landscape (Nos. 141-143) are among the cthers to be noted. 
The “‘ Voice of Spring,” a decorative painting by Herbert 

Denman; C. Coventry Haynes’s ‘‘A Maiden’’; Mrs. Ella 
C. Lamb’s “ Diana,” and some studies by J. H. Caliga are 
a few of the figure-pieces, and Jas. G. Tyler’s picture of 
the caravels of Columbus, ‘“‘ [he Dawn of the New World,” 
is @ propos. Add to these J. S. Hartley’s small busts of 

his son, George Inness Hartley, and of George Inness, the 

painter, and it will be seen that there are enough good 
things here to make a visit to the place worth while. 

Since holding the exceedingly interesting exhibit of 
landscapes by William Keith, of San Francisco, at the 
beginning of the season, Mr. William Macbeth seems to 
have been on the lookout for works by other artists of 
California, At any rate, several very promising canvases 
from that State may be seen at his little gallery. Miss 
Anna Lawrence Gregory’s “ Quiet Corner,” in its color, 
shows somewhat the influence of Charles Melville Dewey, 
under whom this lady studied, while in style and subject 





York and Pennsylvania could not exist in any of the Western 
States.” 


the picture—an interior, dimly lit by a small window at 
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which a female figure is sitting—is quite Dutch. The 
little painting, with its cleverly managed reflection in 
green, and the bright note struck by the blue bowl in the 
woman’s lap, is full of promise. A tableful of roses, 
broadly and somewhat thinly painted, is the work of 
Edith White, who hails from the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
Her smaller painting of geraniums shows more unctuous- 
ness in its coloring—more satiated colors, as the Germans 
put it. A bright little panel of violets is by another Cali- 
fornian, Eva Withrow, a figure-painter of Munich train- 
ing, at present in Paris. 
Astor LIBRARY, NEW YorK CITY. 








Sanitary. 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT DISINFECTION. 


‘*FUMIGATION,” “disinfection,” “destruction of dis- 
ease germs,’ are words that are bound to dance before our 
eyes for many months to come; aud it behooves the wise 
citizen to inform himself of the exact meaning, and more 
especially of the exact value of the processes represented 
by each. 





In spite of the legions of facts to the contrary, there are 


many people who believe that if you burn something that 
smells bad enough infectious disease will he put to flight, 
just as Tobias expected to drive the Devil away by burning 
the heart and liver of a fish in aclosed chamber. In view 
of impending cholera, it is time for us accurately to meas- 
ure the protecting power of badly smelling fumes. Un- 
doubtedly, if a house could be hermetically sealed, and 
subjected to a fumigation by burning sulphur sufficiently 
strong to kill an animal, most disease germs would be kill- 
ed; but any fumigation that falls short of this complete- 
ness is worse than useless, as it deludes into a false securi- 
ty. Dr. Gihon, of the Navy, and late President of the 
American Public Health Association, tells of a friend who 
was in a house while a fumigation was going on. He did 
not feel inclined to move, so sat and read his newspaper dur- 
ing all the time. There is also a report in the newspapers of 
a ship that was fumigated, and after it was all over they 
found an old hen calmly sitting on ber nest, and still an- 
other, where a cat was found alive and happy. 

Are we then to desist from effort? Not atall. There is 
an agent which can and will do the work, and if no other 
good results to our country from the successful checking 
of cholera on our threshold last fall, it was a most valu- 
able demonstration of the power of steam under pressure 
to kill germs, whether in clothing, the walls of steamers, 
or the sleeping bunks of steerage passengers. 

In France, England, Germany and Holland there are now 
in use various forms of disinfecting ovens, some of them 
mounted on wheels, so that they can be taken from house 
to house, and even from town to town, and by their means 
a ruinous destruction of property is avoided, while the 
temptation to conceal infected articles is taken away. One 
of the greatest obstacles to the stamping out of yellow 
fever when once it gains a foothold at the South, is the 
“hiding out”’ of precious articles that the Negroes cant ot 
bear to see sacrificed. 

These ovens are made of a sufficient size to take in car- 
pets, mattresses and pillows, as well as all smaller articles, 
and there they are subjected to the action of steam under 
pressure. A temperature of 230° Fahr. is obtained; and 
by the method of discontinuous intermittent heating used, 
the steam penetrates so thoroughly that the heart of a 
mattress is as hot as its surface, and all microbes of every 
style become cooked out of existence. The steam disin- 
fector of Geneste Heischer & Co., of Paris, is very com- 
plete, consisting of a sheet-iron cylinder sheathed with 
wood to prevent radiation, with a door at each end fas- 
tened by clamps. The pipes to admit the steam, the racks 
to support the things to be steamed, etc., are elaborately 
described, as well as the methods of operating them in the 
circulars of the company. The portable ones—mounted on 
wheels and weighing 5,291 pounds—are drawn by two 
horses, and cost in Paris $1,340. In France they are under 
mupicipal control, and are placed at the service of the 
public free of cost Where there is a stationary one, the 
articles to be treated are made up in bundles and collected 
by a special wagon. As specimens of this apparatus are 
expected to be on exhibition at the World’s’Fair, itis to 
be hoped that the American public will not be slow to, ac- 
quaint themselves with the merits of an apparatus that 
promises such substantial benefit. 
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In the Annual Report of the Post-Graduate Hospital 
for 1892 we find the following interesting account of 
a prompt and honest diagnosis, followed by prompt and 
wise action, on the-part of a district physician, which un- 
doubtedly saved a life: 

“He had been summoned to see a young man who was thought 
to be dying. He made acareful examination, and was convinced 
that the patient was suffering from appendicitis, and that his 
only chance of life was an immediate operation. The doctor 
ordered a cab, carried the young man down three flights of stairs 
in his arms, and had him admitted to the Hospital at ten o’clock 
at night. Oneof the attending surgeons was hastily summoned, 
and he decided that it would be safe to wait till morning before 
operating. In the early morning the operation was performed. 
For several days the patient’s life hung in the balance; but he 
made a good recovery and is now perfectly well.” 

But for prompt surgical interference the young man 
would have died ; and any one can see how slender achance 
for life any one of the thousands of young men who occupy 
fourth and fifth floor rooms in New York boarding houses 
would have if attacked by this disease, which many people 
fancy anew kind of malady, because they haven’t heard it 
called by its correct medical name of ‘‘ appendicitis ’’—in- 
flammation of the vermiform appendix—but for thousands 
of years men have perished from it, and in the later cen 
turies it has been classified as “ peritonitis” and ‘‘inflam- 
mation of the bowels.”” Only within the last twelve years 
has it been known that in many cases life may be saved 
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by prompt surgery; but this must be done with every 
possible antiseptic precaution, and that must be followed 
by a type of vigilant care that very few outside of regu- 
larly trained nurses know how to give. Our sensational 
journnls, in ransacking the earth for fields where they 
can “stir up things,” occasionally make a loud hullabaloo 
over what they are pleased to call unwarrantable surgical 
interference. They would better turn their attention to 
the lives saved by prompt, enlightened surgery, and they 
would be making a profitable use of their powers in urging 
that army of fourth-floor young men at once to avai] them- 
selves of those scientific facilities for treatment afforded 
in the ‘‘ paying wards”’ of our numerous and splendidly 
equipped hospitals, when anything like this serious disease 
threatens them. 


....New York plumbers are not henceforth to be allowed 
to practice their most responsible profession without a 
license,granted by a duly legalized and authorized board of 
examining experts. Thisis certainly a step forward. It 
shows that specialized knowledge and skill are coming to 
be prized at their true value, and certainly the plumber’s 
business has a much more direct bearing on life and health 
than many of those classed as “ building trades,’’ Next to 
the importance of the architect’s calculations that a atruc- 
ture shall not fall down and crush us is the securing from 
the plumber’s work the removal of poisons from within 
and the exclusion of poisons from without. 








Science. 


Tuo the fact that violets produce apetalous flowers 
with perfect seeds during the summer season has long 
been known, it is only since Darwin wrote about these 
peculiar flowers, which have since been known as cleisto- 
gene, that any serious attempt at philosophical explana- 
tion has been made. As they are of necessity close fertil- 
izers—fertilizing in the bud—it had to be admitted they 
were adapted to the purpose, while the new idea was that 
cross-fertilization and not in-and-in breeding is the most 
perfect order of things. As the violet and other plants 
with cleistogene flowers have at some seasons normal 
flowers with beautiful corollas, Darwin thought this fact 
showed the desire for cross-fertilization. It so happens 
that observations since Darwin’s time have shown that 
these beautiful flowers rarely produce seed at all, the plant 
seemingly being dependent for propagation on the seed 
from the cleistogene forms. Every year adds to the list 
of species bearing such flowers, and the result seems the 
same—only cleistogene forms produce seeds. A recent 
author adds to the list the pretty rosaceous plant of our 
Northeastern woods, Dalibarda repens. The author of 
the paper says: 





“As in other instances of cleistogamy, in this also the fertile 
cleistogamous flowers with becoming modesty withdraw to pri- 
vacy beneath the rotten leaves about the plant; while the showy 
infertile flowers, like fops in human life, seem to have no office 
to perform but to make a show of themselves.” 


...Itis gratifying to find that the success of the observa- 
tions of the total eclipse of last April, was even greater 
than at first announced. The Brazilian observers had 
good weather as well as those in Chile and Africa. The 
clouds were heavy until shortly before totality, when they 
broke away and left a clear space around the sun, during 
the critical moments; no details, however, have yet ap- 
peared as to the photographs obtained, or the appearances 
observed at their station. From the French party under 
Deslandres (near Joal), we learn that his spectrum-photo- 
graphs, made with an instrument of low dispersion, were 
beautifully successful, showing at least fifteen new lines 
in the spectra of the corona and chromosphere. One of 
his most interesting results relates to the rotation of the 
corona. The negatives show side by side the spectra of 
two points in the corona, situated on opposite sides of the 
sun, at adistance of about twenty degrees from the edge 
of thedisk, and exactly in the plane of its equator. The 
juxtaposed lines in the spectra show a distinct relative dis- 
placement, corresponding to a difference of velocity in the 
line of vision amounting to about four miles a second. 
This indicates that the corona must be moving at about 
the same rate as the solar surface, and partaking of the 
sun’s rotation. 


....Prof. W. Pickering, at Arequipa, has been following 
up his observations upon the satellites of Jupiter, and at- 
tempting to determine whether their rotation is direct or 
retrograde. While the observations are by no means sufii- 
ciently accordant to be decisive, they favor the rather un- 
expected conclusion that the rotation is retrograde. 








School and College. 


THE sixty-first commencement of the University of the 
City of New York was held last week. No fewer than 312 
degrees were conferred : 151 in medicine, 72 in law and 85 
in arts and science. Among those who received degrees in 
pedagogy were a number of young women, who were clad 
in gowns and mortar boards. They were received with 
hearty cheers when they made their appearance for their 
degrees. The university has had, the past year, the largest 
undergraduate enrollment in its history. Chancellor 
MacCracken, in his address, stated that the amount repre- 
sented by the prize scholarships conferred absorbed the 
income of $200,000. Among the honorary degrees an- 
nounced was that of D.D. to Prof. Philip Schaff, who re- 
ceived it in December last; to the Rev. Lewis Lampman, 
Newark, N. J.; the Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, New 
York City, and the Rev. Thomas D. Christie, of Tarsus, 
Asia Minor. 





....The closing exercises of Evelyn College, Princeton, 
N. J., were held last week. Dr. MacIlvaine preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. A large class was graduated. 








...-Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., gradu- 
ated nine colored students this year, which is its tenth. 
The institution has made great progress during the first 
decade of its history. It has a fine edifice, a good library 
building with reading room, four homes for professors, 
eight cottages for married students, a large campus, 
which the students have put in excellent shape, and a half- 
million endowment. The first honorary degree given by 
the institution was conferred on the Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, 
who was made doctor of divinity. 


....-Maryville College, a school patronized by both 
whites and blacks, Maryville, Tenn., held its commence- 
ment May 25th. Seven young men and one lady received 
the degree of A.B., three young ladies that of B.L., and 
one young man that of B.S. The Rev. Calvin A. Duncan, 
Jonesborough, Tenn., and the Rev. Jobn Clark Hill, Belvi- 
dere, IIl., received the honorary degree of D.D. President 
Samuel W. Boardman preached the baccalaureate sermon. 


....The University of California has for the first time a 
woman in connection with its teaching staff, through the 
appointment of Miss Kate Wertz as Fellow in Pedagogics. 
The appointment is regarded as a peculisrly fitting one. 
Miss Wertz is a graduate of the university, of the class of 
78, and has been a teacher of unusual influence and suc- 
cess, with a varied experience, from ungraded country 
schools to the high schools. 


.... Western Reserve University is to have ten new pro- 
fessors next year. Among the appointmerts is that of 
Prof. Harold N. Fowler, a graduate of Harvard, to the 
chair of Greek in the college for women. Prof. R. W. 
Deering has been made dean of the graduate faculty, 
which now includes twenty members. The number of the 
graduate students has doubled since the department was 
opened last fall. 


.... Last week the Brooklyn Board of Education elected 
Georgiana F. Putnam, an elderly colored woman, to be the 
head of a department for a large new school, known as 
Number 83. Miss Putnam was principal of one of the four 
colored public schools which were abolished some years 
ago and the pupils distributed among the other schools. 


.... The Theological Seminary of the Lutheran General 
Synod at Gettysburg, Penn., graduated a class of twenty 
last week. The directors have rejected the proposition to 
move the seminary to Washington, and have voted in favor 
of the erection of a new building in Gettysburg. 


....The newly issued course of study for next year at 
Columbia shows a total of 139 elective courses for seniors 
in the School of Arts, as against 117 for this year. Seven of 
the new courses are in Oriental languages, the others are 
scattered. There are forty-five courses for juniors. 


....A professorship of history and philosophy for investi- 
gation and instruction in the science and history of educa- 
tion has been appointed in connection with the University 
of North Carolina. Prof. Kdwin A. Alderman has been 
elected to fill the chair. 


....Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has given $100,000 toward the 
fund of $2,000,000 asked for by the trustees of Columbia 
College for new college buildings at Morningside Heights. 
A little more than a quarter of the amount needed has 
been subscribed. 


....Ex-Governor Ames will present to the town of East- 
on, Mass.,a new high school building, which-will cost 
about $60,000 when completed. 








Personals. 


Mr. GEORGE W. SMALLEY, the well-known London cor- 
respondent of The New York Tribune, has been making a 
trip to Berlin and recording his experiences. One of them 
will, we are sure, be read with interest : 


“The train was to stop fourteen minutes for luncheon, or, as 
they choose to consider it, for dinner. We sat down in a com- 
fortable room, table clean, and food very good ; luncheon served 
comfortably in courses and rapidly. But at the end of seven or 
eight minutes we were invited by the conscientious conductor, & 
punctilious official, equally polite and peremptory, to take our 
places in the train. Being asked for the bill, the polite head 
waiter remarked: ‘You have had only half a dinner; you will 
pay half price.’” 





.... The last letter written by George Washington has re- 
cently been sold at auction in Philadelphia for $850. It 
was offered for sale by Arthur Appeltofft, formerly of the 
revenue steamer ‘‘ Crawford,” for a Swedish lady to whom 
it descended, after many vicissitudes, from Capt. John 
Scholl. It was given to the latter by the recipient, James 
Anderson, of Norfolk, Va., in 1800. The letter is dated De- 
cember 13th, 1799, the day before Washington’s death, and 
relates to business connected with the farms near Mount 
Vernon, and to the construction or repair of cattle pens. 


....Itis said that Queen Victoria used an elevator for 
the first time in many years at the opening of the Imperial 
Institute in London the other day. There is nothing of the 
kind in any of the royal palaces. So far as the country res- 
idences of the Queen are concerned, there is no special need 
for a passenger lift, as she never by any chance ascends 
above the first floor, and the private staircases are made as 
comfortable as possible. 


....An aged Negress, Edie Hickman, of Booneville, Mo., 
is suing her former master for wages at the rate of nine 
dollars a month for the last twenty-four years. She says 
that during all that time she has been held in a state of 
slavery, and kept in ignorance of her emancipation. The 
lower court gave her a verdict of $700, which the Court of 
Appeals has reversed. 

....The oldest living graduate of West Point is General 
George S. Greene, of this city, who graduated in 1823, and 
served with distinction in the last War. He is now in his 
ninety-second year, and is living with a son. 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 


BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


THE events of the past few days at the Fair have been 
fraught with an interest second only to that occasioned by 
the presence of the President of the United States, name- 
ly, the presence and manifest appreciation of Princess Eu- 
lalia, of Spain. Her visits, both official and unofficial, 
have been received with utmost enthusiasm on the part of 
the thousands of visitors to the Fair, whose sincere admi- 
ration for the charming young Princess has, without 
doubt, been an important factor in her pleasure at being 
here. 

The Princess very naturally took great interest in Spain’s 
exhibit in the Woman’s building, and spent a long time 
in admiring the beautiful things shown there, some of 
which we notice below. 

In the Cape Colony department of the Mining building 

’ the past week new wonders have been shown. A display 
of diamonds to the value of nearly $1,000,000 has been 
opened, together with the process of separating the pre- 
cious stones from the diamond earth. *Three stalwart 
Zulus guarded the exhibit with a club and keen-bladed 
assegais. The blue diamond earth was brought here from 
the Kimberly mioes to the amount of five tons, from 
which it is expected that diamonds to the value of several 
hundred thousand dollars will be washed. The diamonds 
are then split and polished in the most skillful manner. 
One magnificent stone, at present yellow and uncut, 282 
carats, is valued at $15,000. Owing to the extreme value 
of the exhibit, the place is not open to the general public; 
but permission can be obtained to see the wonderful gems. 

The Fair has now settled down upon a paying basis. The 
officials declare that at the present rate of attendance the 
profits are coming in at the figures of $5,000 daily. Of 
course, it is expected that this will be largely increased 
later, when the vast crowds arrive, for the limit of attend- 
ance has been set at 100,000,000 during the continuance of 
the Fair. Already the attendance has been 1,557,328 for 
the month of May alone. Juneis expected to be the ‘ ban- 
ner’? month, so far as comfort and weather is concerned, 
many of the hotels having booked large entries for that 
month. Hotel rates are settling down to a satisfactory 
basis, also, and the visitor can come to Chicago, stay here 
two weeks or more, at a very reasonable figure. Railroad 
rates alone refuse to drop, but it is asserted that these 
will be in line later. 

Starting out this morning we will spend as much time 
as seems advisable in the Woman’s Building. This is 
directly north of the glass-domed Horticultural Building 
and in the western part of the Park. It is immediately 
opposite the entrance to the Midway Plaisance. 

It must not be supposed that the Woman’s Building 
does not contain objects of interest to the sterner sex, for 
the reverse is true. Indeed, the men are quite as sure to 
so into raptures over some exquisite bit of work done by 
the ladies as are the ladies themselves. In fact, the ladies 
are disposed to be a trifle more critical. The main hall of 
the building is rightly termed the Gallery of Honor. The 
walls are hung with magnificent paintings, equaling those 
in the Art Palace, while higher up on the walls are to be 
read the names of America’s famous leaders of thought, 
in literature, science ana art. In the northern division 
some of the States are represented, with other sections de- 
voted to our foreign neighbors. Here, indeed, royalty and 
beggary claim attention, for both have sought to make the 
Fair asuccess. Palace and hovel evidence their interest. 
In the British section the name of Baroness Burdette- 
Coutts is seen as president, while a little further on the 
unfortunate inmates of the Arthur Home for Ragged 
Children have arranged a very attractive exhibit. In this 
section, too, the educational element strongly predom- 
inates, showing many phases of school and college work. 
Lady Aberdeen presides over the Welsh exhibit. Close at 
hand a fresh-faced young [rish maiden is weaving cloth by 
hand, and she tells us that she can turn off about ten 
yards of the strong, substantial appearing cloth a day. 
The shuttle flies back and forth, but only in response to 
her prope!ling, as there is scarcely the first semblance of 
anything automatic about the crude machine. 

In decorative art the place is wonderfully rich, various 
art clubs as well as private individuals contributing to the 
exhibit. One case shows a piece of embroidery work, of 
beautiful design and color, costing $400. Here too is a case 
of chryso-ceramics, or gold-covered china, which never fails 
to attract attention. Itis the work of two Washington 
ladies, who have spent years of patient experimenting to 
secure the effect and the rich golden color. Even after they 
had perfected the method they in some way lost the secret, 
and were obliged to begin their experimenting all over 
again with the same care as before. Here twelve small 
pieces of decorated China, which would set the average 
housewife into raptures, bears the figures of $250. Dainty 
and fragile they are, yet marvelous in decorative execution. 
Cases upon cases of embroidery and beautiful needlework. 
as well as attractive designs in and upon china, would 
interest the visitor an entire day. In another room the 
New York School of Design shows exquisite colorings and 
designs in wall paper and cloths. 

In the Belgium exhibit a case is seen bearing this pla- 
card: ‘‘ Robe de sa Majestie La Reine de Belges, Brux- 
elles.”’” This is a magnificent specimen of textile art, 
worthy indeed a queen’s wearing and a subject’s admira- 
tion. Far-off Ceylon sbows her skill in lace work, and 
Spain exhibits some beautiful samples of embroideries, 
laces and portiéres. Bronze medals, tapestries and screens 
attract attention in Sweden’s collection, and Norway evi- 
dences the work of the Industrial Society for Children. 
France, as usual, comes to the fore in an exhibit of this 
nature, and has a room filled with costly and rare articles. 
The north end is devoted to an afternoon tea in a Parisian 
salon, with beautiful mural decorations, four lay figures in 
latest Parisian gowns, while about the room are scattered 
scores of handsome articles which go to make a room at- 
tractive, a magnificent piano, golden chandelier and can- 














delabra, cabinets with intricate inlaid work, tea table set 
with dainty china, costly chairs and rich hangings, all 
combining to make a gem in interior decorations. A case 
of dolls in court costumes, with their hair dressed accord- 
ing to the fashions at different periods, delights the heart 
of thousands of the children who gaze into it. The bridal 
robes of Marie Louise of Austria, Bonaparte’s second wife, 
adorn a figure in another case ; and elsewhere a wonderful 
piece of gold thread embroidery represents an old-time 
knight, with helmet and arms and shield. It isa large 
piece, and took four girls a year to complete it. 

Upstairs in this building is a large assembly hall for 
meetings, etc., and many small rooms for the lady man- 
agers of the different States have been fitted up, together 
with library rooms for the Board, containing either manu 
scripts or fine editions of the works of American women as 
well as their European sisters. The building itself was 
designed by a woman, and the allotment of space, decora- 
tions and installations were all under the direction of 
women. 

A novel, but surely necessary departure in the matter of 
national exhibitions is that of the Children’s building, 
which is now open for the comfort of tired mothers as well 
as sick or weary children. It comprises two departments, 
one for the exercise and amusement of little children, and 
the other for the care of babies, a most homelike and com- 
fortable nursery having been fitted up, capable of caring 
for fully a hundred babies. In connection with this, lec- 
tures will be given on food, clothing, etc., together with 
a display of infants’ clothing. The funds for this build- 
ing were raised by the lady managers, and came from near- 
ly every State in the Union. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 








Music. 


BY E, IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 








THE series of summer-night orchestral concerts, hastily 
renewed in the Madison Square Garden by Mr. Auton Seidl 
and his Metropolitan Orchestra, prove popular, and it is to 
be hoped that the popularity may result in increased pe- 
cuniary success. The function which the concerts fill, as is 
rather well known, happens to be double; to a large pub- 
lic not able to leave the city when warm weather arrives, 
they afford the only diversion which seems to appeal to its 
taste, and to the owners of the Garden’s expensive .ampli- 
tude the entertainments keep its amphitheater open, and at 
least suggest the building’s usefulness in the dull season. 
An effort has been made by acoustic appliances and the 
occasional supplementary aid of a military band to make 
the work of a relatively small orchestra more telling in 
such a disproportionate area. 

The interesting short season of the Hinrich’s Opera Com- 
pany, at the Grand Opera House, is announced as closing, 
after much excellent tho unpretentious work and em- 
phatic success, reckoned either from a standpoint of art or 
money. This final week shows a particular enterprisé on 
Mr. Hinrich’s part—the first American production of ‘I 
Pagliacci” (which title may be translated ‘The Buffoons”), 
by Leoncavallo, a brief work of the same school and type 
of Mascagni’s ** Cavalleria Rusticana’’—which abroad has 
been considered a notable new score. 

The list of compositions performed by the Boston Sym - 
phony Orchestra, in its Boston concerts during the past 
season (regrettably Mr. Arthur Nikisch’s last one as con- 
ductor), makes a highly interesting aggregate. Its 
modernity is noticeable; and Mr. Nikisch has given evidence 
in it that he does not believe that the German musical 
world has nothing to say on the part of its younger men 
worth hearing, altho a conservative quality is a 
manifest in the catalog. It runsas follows: Eugen d'Al- 
bert’s First Symphony, Bach’s Orchestral Suite in D 
Minor, and his Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte in Bachrich’s 
arrangement; Beethoven’s, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Symphonies and his Overtures 
“Lenore, No. 3” and ‘‘Coriolanus”’; Berlioz’s Overtures 
‘Carnaval Romain” and “ Benvenuto Cellini,” ** Minuet 
of the Will o’ the Wisps” and ‘* Waltz of the —— 
(from the ‘‘ Faust’’); Bizet’s ‘“‘ Arlesienne”’ Suite, No. 1; 
Brahms’s Third and Fourth Symphonies, Violin 
Concerto in D Major, and ‘‘ Song of oe ”: Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto No. 1;  Busoni’s Symphonic Tone 
Poem (new); Davidoff’s Violoncello Concerto No. 3; 
Dvorak’s Second Symphony, ** Husitzka”’ Overture, Suite 
in D major, and Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66: Ernst’s Violin 
Concerto, op. 23; Arthur Foote’s Cantata (new) ‘ The 
Skeleton in Armor’; Gade’s Fourth Symphony; Paul 
Gilson’s ‘‘Symphonic Sketches, The Sea,’’ (new); Carl 
Goldmark’s Overture ‘“‘Spring,”’ and ** Rustic Wedding ”’ 
Symphony ; Gounod’s Concert-Piece, The Vision of Jeanne 
d’Arc ; Grieg’s second “‘ Peer Gynt” Suite ; Haydn’s Sym- 

honies in B flat major and in C minor (B. H., 12 and 9); 
Caseneediak’s “‘Humoreske ” (new); Lalo’s “ King of Ys’”’ 
Overture; Margaret Lang’s * Dramatic Overture” No, 2 
(new); Liszt’s * ‘T'asso,’? Second Concerto for pianoforte, 
** Mefisto Waltz” and song ‘‘ The Lorely’’; MacDowell’s 
first pianoforte Concerto, and Symphonic Poems ‘“‘ Ham- 
let’’ and ‘* Ophelia’’; Mendelssohn’s ** Italian ” Symphony 
and ‘ Hebrides’’ Overture; Mozkofski’s First Suite, in 

art; Mozart’s ‘ Parisian’? Sympbony and an aria; Nico- 

ai’s Overture ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor”; Paderef- 
ski’s A minor Pianoforte Concerto; J. K. Paine’s ‘‘ Colum- 
bus March and Hymn”, Raff’s ‘‘Im Walde” Symphony 
and Characteristic-Piece ‘‘The Love Fairy”; Reinecke’s 
“King Manfred” Overture; Riemenschneider’s Symphon- 
ic Poem, “The Dance of Death”; Rubinstein’s fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto; Saint-Saens’s Second Symphony, G 
minor and C minor Concerti for pianoforte, aod Violin 
Concerto in A major; Philip Scharwenka’s Symphonic 
Poem, ‘ Friihlingswogen”’ (new); Schubert’s B minor 
symphony and a song; Schumann’s First, Second and 
Third symphonies aud ‘*Mantred”’ Overture; Spohr’s 
Scena, from * Faust,” “Der Hille Selbst’”’; Svendsen’s 
** Legende—Zorahayda”’ (new); Thierot, Sinfonietta, op. 
55; ‘I'schnaikofsky’s Fifth Symphony and Overture-fantasy, 
‘“*Romeo and Juliet’; Vieuxtemp’s Violin Concerto in 
minor; Vorkmann’s Second Sywphouy, Weber’s ‘ Frei- 
schiitz”’ and ‘‘Oberon’”’ Overtures, and the latter opera’s 
“Ocean” scena; and, last and anything but least, so 
long a Wagner list, including extracts from his operas and 
music-dramas, that its quotation in ten distinct numbers 
must be spured. Beethoven’s nine numbers, and the three 
or four of Weber, Berlioz, Saint Saens, Liszt, Schumann, 
Schubert and Dvorak come next in their show of what was 
thought acceptable to Boston taste, ‘Lhe list is a noble 
one, 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

AT the Ohio Republican State Convention, held at 
Columbus, O., June 8th, the entire Republican State 
ticket was renominated, headed by Governor McKinley. 
The feature of the occasion was Governor McKinley’s 
speech, in which he set forth the issues on which his cam- 
paign for re-election would be fought. One-third of the 
speech was taken up with State issues while the other 
two-thirds were more distinctly national. The platform 
adopted indorsed that of the National Republican Conven- 
tion of June, 1892; commended the Administration of 
President Harrison and that of Governor McKinley ; favor- 
ed biennial sessions of the General Assembly ; claimed full 
and adequate protection for American labors and indus- 
tries, as set forth in the McKinley act; condemned the 
Democratic policy of free wool ; indorsed the policy of the 
National Grange that “all tariff laws shall protect the 
products of the farm as well as the products of the fac- 
tory,” expressed a conviction of the necessity of a free bal- 
lot and fair count; demanded the rigid enforcement of 
existing immigration laws; favored the pension system ; 
claimed that gold, silver and paper shuuld be maintained 


at equal value and under national and not State regula- 
tion. 





...-On Friday there was a terrible disaster at Washing- 
ton. A large portion of Ford’s Theater, in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was killed, and which for many years has 
been used in connection with the Pension department for 
the storage of papers and for clerks, collapsed, carrying 
down anumber of persons, with their desks, etc. For some 
time there had been reports of weakness in the building, 
and various repairs had been made, but not enough to in- 
sure strength. At the time some excavations were being 
made preparatory to putting in an electric plant. These 
undermined the walls, and without any warning they fell. 
There was a large number of narrow escapes, but also a 
number of disasters. There were about 400 employed in 
the building, and of these twenty-one were killed and sixty- 
seven wounded, how many of them fatally soit is as yet im- 
possible to say. There is widespread indignation over the 
parsimony of Congress which refused the necessary funds 
for strengthening the building. 


....The Russian Extradition treaty has been promul- 
gated, and will go into effect on June 24th. The sections 
so widely discussed, it is said, are precisely identical in 
language with those already published. There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to how the public obtained knowl- 
edge of them, and Secretary Gresham announces that he 
will make every effort to discover and punish those re- 
sponsible. 


....President Cleveland has given an authoritative an- 
nouncement that he will summon Congress to meet be-- 
tween September 1st and September 15th, unless unex- 
pected contingencies should necessitate an earlier meeting. 
A special reason given is the financial situation. 


....Notice has been received at Washington of the inten- 
tion of the Russian Government to raise its mission here 
to the rank of embassy. Who will be the ambassador has 
not yet been decided. 


FOREIGN. 

....In the Home Rule debate several amendments have 
been considered. One forbidding the Dublin Parliament 
to deal with extradition of criminals was accepted by Mr. 
Gladstone. Another forbidding it to appoint judges and 
magistrates was lost. Another preserving the treatment 
of aliens and immigrants under care of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was carried, altho the Irish members protested 
against amendments by foes of the bill. The prolonged 
discussion has aroused some bitter feeling, and the Home 
Rulers, anxious to push the bill through, are urging the 
necessity of summary measures. 


....In a public address Count Kalnoky, the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ridiculed the idea of a gen- 
eral disarmament of the European powers as impractica- 
ble, but held that the prospects for peace are excellent, that 
the Eastern Question is quiet, and referred to tbe relations 
between Austria and Russia as friendly. This having 
provoked some sharp criticism in Germany, as opposed to 
the Triple Alliance, the Count replied, stating that Aus- 
tria is faithful to the compact, but while cordial toward 
Germany is also on friendly terms with Russia. 


....The argument on the British side in the Bering Sea 
Court,has been continued during the week, by ex-Attorney- 
General Webster, C. Robinson, of the Canadian Bar, and 
Sir Charles Russell. No new points were brought forward, 
the speeches beinz confined to the distinctively legal point 
that there is no ground in international law for going be- 
yond the three-mile limit. Mr. Phelps will close the 
American case, and then it will go to the court for de- 
cision. 


....-The Grand Duke of Baden has given in his adherence 
tothe Army bill. The Emperor has said that he would 
not at all countenance any proposal to limit the suffrage 


in order to strengthen the Government in the Reichstag. 
The leader of the Center party has advocated the returp 
of Prince Bismarck to office. 


....It is reported from Paris that the negotiations with 
King Behanzin have ceased, and that he hascommenced & 
guerilla warfare against the French. 


....The Court of Cassation is hearing appeals made in 
behalf of the Panama directors based upon the long delay 
in bringing action against them. 

....It is reported that the Czarowitz of Russia is engaged 
to be married to the Princess Alice, of Hesse, grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. 


....Cholera seems to be spreading in Arabia and lower 
Mesopotamia. 
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THE “BUGLE CALL” OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


Nosopy who knows anything about Professor Briggs 
supposed that he would feel crushed by the decision of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. He has been sus- 
pended ecclesiastically, but he has not been silenced. 
Indeed, he has raised the standard of battle higher in the 
hour of defeat, and issued his challenge to the whole 
Presbyterian Church. 

It isa very remarkable letter which he sent to The 
Evangelist last week. He says that the “ reactionary 
theologians of the school of Breckinridge are in the sad- 
dle”; that they constitute an ‘‘aggressive miuority 
which has been once more worked up into a temporary 
majority.” He accuses this ‘‘ minority ” of having ‘ vio- 
lated the constitution and overridden the safeguards of 
Presbyterian law and practice.” They have, however, 
he thinks, exhausted their power in ‘‘suspending one 
man from the ministry and in making new definitions 
of dogma and new precedents of law.” He calls upon 
the *‘ majority” to rally and undo the damage that has 
been done, and sounds a “‘ bugle call” to battle, the lines 
of which he proceeds to lay down. 

These lines are both legal and doctrinal. The legal 
lines are these : (1) No appeal from acquittal ; (2) prose- 
cuting committees not independent of the presbyteries 
which appoint them ; (3) the jurisdiction of the synod 
not to be taken away at the pleasure of the General As- 
sembly. The doctrinal lines are as follows: (1) The Holy 
Scriptures the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; (2) ministers bound only to the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Westminster Confession; (8) the 
General Assembly cannot make new definitions of dogma, 
either by deliverance or by judgment in a heresy case. 

He asks the friends of the cause he represents 
not to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church, but to 
‘* rally” in presbytery and synod for the maintenance of 
the rights and liberties of these courts; and he thinks 
that if this course is pursued energetically the next As- 
sembly may be such as to save the Church from the in- 
juries which the Assemblies at Detroit, Portland and 
Washington were fitted to bring upon it. 

Evidently Dr. Briggs comes not to bring peace but a 
sword. Refusing to rest under the judgment of the 
highest court of his Church, he calls upon all his sympa- 





thizers to stand up in presbytery and synod and assert 
the unconstitutionality and injustice of the proceedings 
of the Washington Assembly. It is a proposal to renew a 
controversy which can have, in our judgment, but one 
result, and that is continued disturbance and consequent 
injury. Before the meeting of the Assembly there was 
put forth a strong appeal by men who sympathized 
more or less with Dr. Briggs, asking for a cessation of 
the controversy in the interests of ‘‘ peace and work.” 
Now if the advice of Dr. Briggs be taken, the plea for 
peace will become a call to war, and all in the name of 
‘liberty of conscience,” which the Church does not deny, 
‘freedom of scholarship,” which the General Assembly 
does not propose to suppress, and the cause of 
“revision.” Strange, indeed, is it that Dr. Briggs, of all 
men, should now appear as a champion of revision, 
which The Interior last week credited him with blowing 
sky high. 

Dr. Briggs insists that the Assembly represented a 
“minority,” and that this ‘‘ minority ” has proceeded in a 
revolutionary way. It is not, we suppose, to be expected 
that he should think well of the court which has con- 
demned him ; but he will find it very difficult to induce 
many to believe that the Assembly was not fairly repre- 
sentative of the Church. Such acharge seems to us 
nothing less than absurd. We can find no evidence 
whatever in support of it. 

The legal points named by him are fair subjects of dis- 
cussion. They are to be reached by amending the con- 
stitution. The constitutional process can be properly 
invoked for such a purpose. No blame can attach to 
Dr Briggs for proposing it. But his letter does not stop 
with this. It incites to a revolt against the decisions of 
the Assembly, and proposes a deliberate, organized at- 
tack upon them. This hardly seems consistent with loy- 
alty tothe Church, He utterly discredits the judgment 
of the highest court of his Church, and appeals to his 
friends so to condemn, plan and agitate as to secure an 
Assembly next year of a different character. We have 
heard a good deal in the last three years about ‘‘ pack- 
ing” assemblies. Yet, if ‘‘ packing” were possible, the 
process Dr. Briggs now advocates is the one by which it 
would be accomplished. Is this the way to establish the 
truth? It is rather the way to generate strife and strug- 
gle, and make the Church a perpetual scene of battle. 

The supreme court of the Church has spoken in this 
case and closed it. Dr. Briggs appeared before it, made 
his plea, and exhausted his rights. The decision was 
against him; and now he condemns the court and 
speaks of it as having ‘‘trampled underfoot 
the constitution of the Church,” “liberty of con- 
science,” and ‘‘freedom of scholarship.” This, he 
says, has been done by a ‘‘ruthless majority.” 
Questrons of scholarship cannot, it has been said by the 
defendant’s sympathizers, be settled by ecclesiastical 
courts. They must be settled by the general court of 
scholarship, itself. Very well. Then let Dr. Briggs and 
his friends await that verdict patiently. If the Assembly 
is wrong the ultimate verdict of scholarship will set it 
right. 





A SUGGESTION FOR CHILDREN’S DAYS. 


THIS is the season for Children’s Days. 
not the only season; for the children’s days are all the 
year. Some observation of how these days are observed, 
and what is imposed upon children, suggests just now 
one single point. 

In all such days the children are the performers. 
They do the star parts. They are the singers ; they are 
the speakers. No little labor, in the way of committing 
songs and dialogs and poems, is put upon them. They 
do their parts in a charming, unconscious way. 

The one thing we want to suggest to parents and 
teachers is, that they make it sure that the work the 
children are set to do is worth doing; that the pieces 
which they commit to their memories, and which they 
labor over so hard, are really worth holding in their 
memories. 

We have before us a printed Children’s Day service. 
It is provided for Sunday-schools to save labor of those 
in charge ; and it tells you exactly what to do, what 
pieces to have repeated, what songs to sing, when the 
invocation and the pastor’s address are to come in,and how 
the church is to be decorated. It is only one of many 
offered to the superintendents and patronized by the 
schools; and it is,in every number, every song and 
every recitation the veriest twaddle and pious bosh, full 
of stuff about ‘‘beautiful” things, and the ‘“ happy 
children’s songs” and “birds of the wildwood” and 
‘* pleasures of yore,” all original stuff, verse and music, 
we presume so that it can be copyrighted and a profit 
made, and not one thing in the whole that is not de- 
grading to the taste of the children that use it. We do 
not know how many millions of such sheets are scattered 
over the land and imposed upon our children. 

Pastors, superintendents, teachers, we beg you to stop 
and consider what you compel your artless children to 
learn. A child never should be required to commit to 
memory what is not in itself worth remembering. The 
new thing is probably bad; if it is all newit is sure tobe 
bad. The choicest old things should be taught to chil- 
dren, They will be new tothem, It is just as pleasant 
to hear a child repeat ‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” or 
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‘The boy stood on the burning deck,” as it is to have 
them say, ‘‘ Beautiful birds, O sing to me”; and the old 
songs and recitations will be new to them, and fresh 
enough to their hearers. 

This is a big subject. Itis larger than Children’s Days 
and Christmas festivals. It enters into all education. 
A reading book should be filled with the very choicest 
passages from the greatest authors ; and not a line by an 
inferior author should be put into the pages which chil- 
dren have to read over and over again, and out of which 
they are drilled in voice and inflection. These things 
which children read most when they are young form 
their taste, are their literary standards in later life. 
They cannot escape them. Their memories should be 
stored with the noblest, not the poorest. The old Greeks 
had Homer for their boys’ reading book, and out of that 
they learned their grammar and their rhetoric. It was 
the very best statuary and paintings set in public places 
just to educate the youth, which has made the Italians a 
nation of artists. The child whose spare hours are spent 
over Scott and Dickens grows up with a different stand- 
ard of taste from him who crams his pocket with wild 
West horrors, 

The memory is the first faculty which a child cultivates, 
All through his life it is the most valuable. The great 
mistake of modern education is the neglect of the memory. 
Children’s minds should be saturated with the choicest 
poems, the noblest passages of eloquence. In these days, 
when we require so few tasks of the memory, it is a last- 
ing injury to the child if the very best literature is not 
set before him for such tasks, 

What shall we do then? asks a superintendent or pas- 
tor. One thing you can do, use the pitchfork on such 
new stuff as is offered. If you feel too lazy or incompe- 
tent to get up an entertainment of your own, refuse to 
take any that has not the bulk of its music, the bulk of 
its hymns, the bulk of its recitations, of old and estab- 
lished reputation. It may nevertheless be fresh; for 
none of us knows but a small part of the good old things. 
Let the preference be given to what has been tried by 
time. Let the more cultivated ladies of the congregation 
aid the pastor and superintendent in the selection or, 
what is better, the preparation of a program. If you 
cannot find a decent program ready made, throw them 
away and make your own. It will have much more 
interest. Your hymn books, your volumes of poetical 
selections, your libraries of the best authors can be culled 
for hundreds of pieces much better than most of what, 
you wilt buy, and it will cost you less. You can do it 
yourselves. Get the best and only the best. 


_ 
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THE SITUATION IN THE LEVANT. 


WE are glad to present to our readers in this issue 
three articles bearing upon the present situation in the 
Levant. Two are from our regular missionary corre- 
spondents and one from an intelligent traveler. Dr. F. 
E, Clark gives the result of his observation in a journey 
through Asia Minor and some telling instances of the 
oppression exercised by Turkish (Governors, Dr. 
Farnsworth’s letter, from Czesarea, speaks of the 
posting in that section of placards similar to those 
at Marsovan, and of the arrest and subsequent release of 
a number of Armenians accused of complicity in revolu- 
tionary projects. Dr. Watson’s letter from Cairo de- 
scribes a condition of things very similar to that which 
preceded the great Moslem uprising of 1882, and inti- 
mates very strongly that there is danger of similar oc- 
currences unless the strength of England can overpower 
the disturbers of the peace. The three articles are very 
significant, coming just at the time when all are rejoic- 
ing at the successful termination of the Marsovan inci- 
dent, as itis called. As we have already stated, the 
indemnity has been paid, the permit for rebuilding has 
been issued, and an imperial authorization for the col- 
lege has been promised. Many have supposed that this 
closed the matter and that, for a time at least, we need 
have no fear of any renewal of such difficulties. 

It appears, however, to those who carefully watch the 
trend of affairs in the Turkish Empire, that while there 
is great reason for rejoicing, it is probably tco much 
to expect that there will be no renewal of these 
disasters. The conditions to which we must look 
for an explanation of the outbreaks a year ago in Bur- 
dur, recently in Central Asia Minor, periodically in East- 
ern Turkey, are far too deep-seated to be overcome by 
any edict of the Sultan or any settlement arranged by 
the Sublime Porte. So long as oppression and injustice 
continue there will be outbreaks, not merely among one 
class but among all classes. The Christians will charge 
the blame upon Moslem rulers, and the Moslem rulers will 
retort the charge upon Christian malcontents. Not 
until some stronger hand than has as yet been apparent 
in the control of the interior provinces holds sway, will 
there be any great change in the situation. 

It will be readily seen that the missionaries hold a pe- 
culiar and very difficult position. They are well known 
by all classes, Moslem and Christian, to have the inter- 
ests of the people at heart. They are the only foreigners 
of any position or influence residing in the cities of the 
interior, and assuch are the only ones to have personally 
much influence with the Government, whether local or 
central. The result is that the people look to them in a 
sense as their natural protectors; and governors are apt 
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to look askance at them as possible influences hostile to 
their own purposes. It is a great tribute to the wis- 
dom and the self-control of the missionaries, that 
through all these years there has never been a serious 
charge against them of using their position or influence 
jn any way detrimental to the supreme authority of the 
Sultan. This incident at Marsovan is, we believe, the 
sole one ; and the fact of the prompt action of the Turk- 
ish Government, as soon as our own Legation took a firm 
stand, shows that it was not seriously considered at 
Constantinople. 

Another element of success has been the position 
taken by the United States Legation, which has always 
been to support the rights of missionaries as citizens and 
on the basis of international treaties, and not as claiming 
any special privileges because of their philanthropic 
work. The best element in the Turkish Government 
has thus come to recognize both missionaries and Lega- 
tion as in truth heartily in sympathy with the real inter- 
ests of the Empire, as loyal to the supreme ruler of the 
land, and as persistently opposed to violent and unwise 
measures for alleviating the distressed condition of the 
people, which none recognize more clearly than do they 
themselves. We are glad that this Government is to be 
represented at the Sublime Porte by one who under- 
stands the situation as clearly as does Judge Terrell. He 
spent several weeks before leaving this country in care- 
ful study of the correspondence at Washington, and 
goes to his post with an earnest desire to be the efficient 
protector of all right American interests, the earnest 
friend of all who need assistance, and at the same time 
thoroughly loyal to the Government to which he is 
accredited. 





A REAL RELIGION. 


It would be curious, if it were not painful, to note the 
grotesque ideas which many good people have upon the 
subject of religion. They have been exhorted to ‘be 
converted,” to ‘‘ experience religion,” to ‘‘ consent to be 
saved by grace,” etc., until they have acquired a state of 
mind not unlike that with which one first takes hold 
of an electric battery. Something quite out of their 
common experience, a shock of some kind, is expected. 
Whenever they think seriously of beginning a religious 
life they are chiefly occupied with expectations of some 
strange experience ; and, fearing to be deceived in so 
weighty a matter, they keep an anxious eye on their 
symptoms. The symptoms, too, rarely tally with their 
expectations, and one of two things follows. Either 
they give up religion altogether, or they try to cudgel 
their feelings into what they deem a fitting shape. In 
the latter case they are apt to live on uneasy terms with 
their every-day sense of reality and are much troubled 
about their ‘‘ acceptance.” They are obedient as far as 
they know ; they aim in all things to be true and faith- 
ful; but there is nothing strange or supernatural in 
that, and, if what they have imagined of religious ex- 
perience be true, there ought to be something more strik- 
ing than this. And so widespread is this secret dissatis- 
faction, this feeling of emptiness, that we are persuaded 
that the piety of our time greatly needs to consider the 
real meaning of a religious experience. 

We have all known what it is to be true and faithful ; 
we have all, at times, resisted temptation ; we have all 
acted unselfishly ; and we have known therefrom the 
healthy joy of a good conscience. But with the irreli- 
gious man this is not the rule but the exception. The 
general drift of his life is selfish and unfaithful. Now 
the aim of religion is not to introduce some unheard-of 
experience into his life, but to make righteousness and 
love the rule of life instead of the exception. The aim is 
to spread the rule of conscience over the length and 
breadth of life, thus making fixed and abiding that 
which was only transient and fleeting. That which is 
demanded of us is this: To do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with our God. It is to serve God and 
serve one’s fellow-men. It is all embraced in Christ’s 
simple, cool-headed lesson of consecration, When the 
wicked forsakes his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, the Lord hath promised to have mercy upon 
him and to pardon him. Faith, trust, sorrow for sin, 
religious exercises of every kind are valuable only as 
they issue in regenerated character. 

It is not hard to see how this emotional religion has 
originated. It is, indeed, one real type of religious ex- 
perience. There are many people who are as obedient 

as any, and yet they find no satisfaction in obedience. 
Their religious life becomes peaceful only as they ‘‘ lay 
their deadly doing down,” and fill their minds with the 
thought that we are God’s children, not because of our 
goodness, but because of the divine love. Paul’s ex- 
perience was of this type, and so was the religion of the 
Reformation. But there are other types. Not every- 
body can receive the passionate utterances of Paul, nor 
-agree with the reformers in their disclaimer of natural 
goodness, There are many, and in quiet times they are 
the majority, who take their religion through their con- 
‘science. They cannot believe that faithfulness, whether 
in the natural or the spiritual man, can be displeasing to 
God. They find that it makes a great difference to 
themselves whether they are obedient to conscience or 
not ; and they cannot believe, in spite of theories about 
the sinfulness of all natural action, that it is indifferent 
to God. They are not much moved by passion, but they 








are awake to the call of duty. And that typeof religion 
is found not only in life, but in the New Testament as 
well. James and the three first Gospels teach pre- 
eminently this ethical form of religion. Protestantism, 
it happens, has recognized chiefly the passionate Pauline 
type, and often ignored, if not insulted, all the rest. 
The result has been discouragement and despair in many 
cases, and emptiness and insincerity in many more. 
What shall we do? We need not abandon other forms 

of religious experience, but we should recognize that 
there is only one standard by which they can be judged, 
the single one of faithfulness; and we must recognize 
the religion of consecrated conscience, as a true form of 
the religion of Christ. It is not, indeed, the highest 
form; but it is a true one, nevertheless. If any one 
finds peace and satisfaction in simple obedience to the 
law of God it is well. The repentant and obedient soul 
has the promise of the divine pardon and favor. If 
another one cannot realize the ideal of his conscience, 
but finds it ever in disheartening advance of his, best 
effort, let him be comforted in knowing that we are 
children of God, not because of the perfection of our 
works, but because of the free love of God. The recog- 
nition of the fact that there are widely diverged types 
of religious experience will do much to bring back the 
air of reality which conventional religion so often loses. 
By allowing the rights of individual peculiarities it will 
put an end to the distortion of feeling which results from 
trying to reduce all feeling to one single type. We are 
not calied upon to be happy, but to be holy ; not to have 
peculiar symptoms of any kind, but to obey the divine 
law. We are already the children of God. It is our 
duty to strive, with the divine assistance, to be holy and 
obedient children. 


_ 
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THE SUNDAY CLOSING QUESTION AT 
CHICAGO, 








SunpaAy closing at the Fair is still an open question. 
It would be a singular fate if it should not be closed 
while the Exposition lasts. Those in favor of Sunday 
opening have certainly managed their case with great 
persistency. In their determination to overcome all op- 
position—moral, legal, religious—they have been singu- 
larly energetic. Knowing that application was to be 
made to the United States Court for an injunction to 
close the Fair on Sunday, they applied to the State court 
for an injunction to prevent Sunday closing, hoping to 
bring about a conflict between the courts in case the de- 
cisions should not agree. The United States Court hav- 
ing given last week a decision against them they were 
ready with an appenl, and succeeded on Saturday morn- 
ing in obtaining from Chief Justice Fuller, who is to 
preside in the Court of Appeals, a supersedeas, which 
allowed the Fair to be opened on Sunday last. The ap- 
peal is to be heard on next Thursday, and doubtless the 
injunction will be suspended until the decision of the 
higher court is given. These delays in the settle- 
ment of the question are vexatious, As the managers 
evidently mean to fight against Sunday closing as long 
as they have anything to contend for in the courts 
there is nothing for it, of course, except for the Federal 
Government, through the District Attorney, to oppose 
them point by point. 

The decision of the United States District Court, last 
week, on the application of the United States District 
Attorney that an injunction should be issued to the di- 
rectors to compel them to close the gates on Sunday was 
what everybody ought to have expected. The act of 
Congress making the appropriation on the condition that 
the Fair should be closed on Sunday was so plain and 
simple that under ordinary circumstances no one would 
have assumed to misunderstand it. Two of the three 
judges are quite clear that Congress had a right to make 
such a condition, and that the directors in accepting the 
money legally bound themselves to observe it. It will 
be remembered that the National Commission, in accept- 
ing the money, voted to close the Fair on Sunday. Then 
the Local Directory adopted a rule opening the gates on 
Sunday. This rule, in the opinion of the court, has no 
legal status, and does not supersede that of the National 
Commission, which has not been repealed. 

On the point raised by the counsel of the Local Direct- 
ory that the United States has no jurisdiction over 
Jackson Park, the court holds that Jackson Park was 
tendered to the Federal Government and was accepted 
by Congress, and hence is lawfully under Federal 
jurisdiction. It, therefore, decided that an injunction 
should be issued. 

The court also disposed of other questions which have 
been long in controversy. The action of Congress in 
diverting something like a half-million dollars of its ap- 
propriation to the payment of expenses of juries of 
award, was a violation, it was argued, of the contract, 
on the part of Congress itself, so that the directors were 
under no obligation to comply with the Sunday closing 
condition. The court treats this as a fallacious argu- 
ment, and holds that Congress, in retaining or diverting 
the half-million dollars, did no more than it had a right 
to do, in view of the fact that the national honor was 
involved. There was one other point made, and that 
was that Congress, in the Sunday closing provision, vio- 
lated the Constitution of the United States and set up 
a religious test. The court dismisses this point with the 


observation that the question of observing Sunday as a 
rest day is not a religious question as viewed by the Gov- 
ernment. It is a day of rest, and is needful for humani- 
ty to recover from the strain of six days’ labor. It is 
founded on humanity and not on religious creeds, 

The decision of the court commends itself not only to 
those who are in favor of Sunday closing on principle, 
but even to many of those who would like to see the 
Fair open. There isa moral question at the bottom of 
it, and a great many who would not object to Sunday 
opening, if the way were clear, do not think that the 
Fair corporation ought to be guilty of a dishonorable act 
in order to keep it open. It would seem to be plain 
enough that the corporation ought either to observe the 
conditions or return the money. As a matter of fact, 
they propose to do neither. Whether Congress had or 
had not a right to attach such a condition to the appro- 
priation, certainly the corporation had no right to receive 
it if it could not comply with the conditions on account 
of legal or other difficulties, We do not see how any 
other conclusion can be reached except by a resort to 
sophistry. We are sorry indeed that the question 
has taken this phase. We are sorry that the corpora- 
tion should be found contending for a dishonorable prop- 
osition. We hope that an ultimate decision will be 
reached in the Federal courts at an early day and that 
it will be such as to vindicate the honor of the nation. 


o™ 


Editorial Votes. 


IT is not merely the successful presentation of a Greek 
play by the students of Vassar College which Professor 
Richardson describes in our issue this week, but the moral 








power of the great tragedian Sophocles; an interesting 
article by Dr. Deems on patriotism and Christianity, which 
we publish this week, was the last written by him before 
his recent illness ; Grace Greenwood this week has very in- 
teresting stories to tell of Daniel Webster; Dr. Schaff’s 
sketch of one of the epochs of ‘theology has to do with the 
Puritan thought of New England; ‘‘ Father Endeavor’’ 
Clark speaks with no little severity of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; Dr. A. J. Gordon gives an interesting sketch 
from pastoral experiences; Sereno O. Bishop reports the 
current things bearing on annexation in Hawaii ; President 
D. A. Long, of Antioch College, writes briefly on Reading ; 
Dr. J. B. Remensnyder’s article is suggested by the visit 
of the Swedish Lutheran Bishop von Scheele; J. T. Mellish 
writes of an exciting trip across the ice-covered straits of 
Northumberland ; Frank Weitenkampf speaks of art mat- 
ters; an account is given of the Reformed Dutch General 
Synod, and there is an interesting and valuable series of 


letters from missionaries in foreign lands. There are ex- 


cellent poems by Elaine Goodale Eastman, Bliss Carman, 
Duncan C, Scott and Margaret L. Knapp; and stories by 
Duane Morley and J. L. Harbour. 


THE criminal case now on trial at New Bedford, Mass,, is 
one of the most remarkable,in some respects,in our judicial 
annals. Lizzie Borden is being tried for the murder, on 
Thursday, August 4th, 1892, of her father and stepmother. 
The double crime was one of great mystery, and there is no 
direct evidence, at least none has yet been offered, to con- 
nect the daughter with it. The State, however, is endeay- 
oring to secure her conviction by ingeniously piecing to- 
gether bits of circumstantial evidence. Its theory is this : (1) 
She hated her stepmother, and hacked and battered her to 
death with a hatchet, between nine and ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, and an hour or so later, soon after he came in, 
dispatched her father, in the same way, her motive being 
to get possession of the property, worth between $200,000 
and $300,000, which she feared might be diverted to Mrs. 
Borden or her relatives. (2) She and she alone had oppor- 
tunity to do the crimes. (3) So far as known, only she and 
the servant, Bridget Sullivan, were in the house at the 
time. (4) No stranger was seen to enter or leave the 
house and no suspicious signs were found on the premises. 
(5) Lizzie’s sister, Emma, was away on a visit; her uncle, 
Mr. Morse, who had arrived the night before, was some- 
where about town and did not returp until both bodies had 
been discovered. (6) Who could have done it, the State 
asks, if not Lizzie? (7) She was very nervous the night be- 
fore and confided to a friend strange fears of impending 
dangers. (8) When last seen before her father’s death she 
was alone with him. (9) She confessed to having induced 
him to lie down on the lounge where his body was sub- 
sequently found. (10)She said her stepmother had re- 
ceived a note and probably gone out in response to 
it; no trace of such a note has_ been found. 
(11) She burned a dress the Sunday following 
the tragedy, saying it was covered with paint. 
(12) She gave confused accounts at the inquest, 
These are the chief points against her so far. Two axes 
and two hatchets were found in the cellar. One hatchet 
was without a handle. The theory of the State is that the 
killing was done with this hatchet, the blade of which was 
found to fit the wounds; that the handle was broken out 
and burned and the blade washed and then covered with 
ashes. But there are circumstances which tell on the 
other side. (1) The servant, who had lived there over two 
years, testifies that Lizzie always got on pleasantly with 
her stepmother. She never saw anything amiss between 
them. (2) Would Lizzie not have chosen a more oppor- 
tune time? It was midday, when danger of interruption 
was great. Her uncle was visiting them and was liable to 





come in at any minute. He did return shortly after the 
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discovery of her father’s body. (3) If she committed the 
murders, how could she remove all traces of them so 
quicky and thoroughly from her dress and person? 
(4) None of the neighbors or keen-eyed police found 
aspot upon her or upon any of her garments. (5) Who- 
ever did the deed must have been spattered with the 
blood of the victims. The State’s theory requires one to 
believe that she hacked her stepmother to death, changed 
ber dress, washed herself thoroughly, saw and talked with 
Bridget as tho nothing had occurred; talked and laughed 
with her father after he came home while doing some iron- 
ing, induced her father to lie down so that he could be in 
her power, brained him, washed and changed ber clothing 
again, calling Bridget downstairs within twenty minutes 
of the time the servant had seen her chatting with her 
father. All this is perhaps possible, but probable it is not. (6) 
The dress she burned she burned openly in the presence of 
her sister and a friend. Would she havedone so if it had 
borne evidences of guilt ? Those who were looking on saw 
no blood on it. This act and her subsequent remark about 
it really have the appearance of innocence. (7) Her con- 
fused statements at the inquest can be explained by the 
morphine which the doctor had been giving her. More- 
over, there is nothing in her previous history to account for 
her being the monster she would be if guilty. Only State 
witnesses have been examined thus far, but their testi- 
mony has seriously disarranged some of the important 
points in the State’stheory. The trial is being conducted 
in a most admirable way and the final result will soon be 
reached. Let us trust that it will be such as not to sacri- 
fice a life on long-drawn inferences ingeniously arrayed. 


THERE is an impression that when a minister is sus- 
pended from his ministerial functions in the Presbyterian 
Church, he is suspended from all privileges as a member of 
that communion. This impression doubtless grows out of 
the general understanding that Presbyterian ministers are 
not members of any particular Presbyterian church, but 
hold their relation after ordination to the presbytery. It 
would seem to be a logical inference, therefore, that when 
they are suspended from their ministerial functions they 
are suspended from all Church privileges. But such is not 
the fact, as several paragraphs in the Discipline clearly in- 
dicate. In Chapter VI, paragraph 40, these words are 
used : 

“If the accused be found guilty, he should be admonished, 

rebuked, suspended or deposed from office (with or without 
suspension from Church privileges in either case) or excom- 
municated.” 
From this it is evident that a minister may be so sus- 
pended or deposed without being suspended from Church 
privileges or excommunicated. The same inference is also 
to be drawn from paragraph 44 of the same chapter: 

“If a minister is deposed without excommunication his 

pulpit, if he is a pastor, shall be declared vacant, and the pres- 
bytery shall give him a letter to any church with which he may 
desire to connect himself where bis lot may be cast, and in which 
shall be stated his exact relation to the Church.” 
The theory of the Presbyterian Church, according to Dr. 
Hodge, is that tho a minister is not a member of any par- 
ticular church, he is a member or communicant of the 
Church in general. Of course those who are members of 
a particular church are subject to the’ jurisdiction of the 
sessivn of that church, and ministers are not so subject. 
It is conceded that a minister ‘‘has a right to the privi- 
leges of a particular church,” but is not subject to its 
jurisdiction, and needs no letter of dismission or recom- 
mendation to entitle him to the same privileges in another 
particular church. It is not true, therefore, that neither 
Professor Briggs nor Professor Smith, who are under sen- 
tence of suspension, has the right to approach the Lord’s 
table. They are suspended only from theif ministerial func- 
tions and not from their church privileges. 


THE Republicans of Ohio held their State Convention 
last week and renominated William McKinley, Jr., for 
Governor by acclamation. The Convention is the first of 
importance to meet since the great November defeat. Gov- 
ernor McKinley is the sponsor of the Tariff Law, to which 
many have attributed the great reverse of last fall, and 
the Governor of the stanch Republican State which was 
80 nearly lost to the party last November. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of national interest to see what the Repub- 
licans of Ohio would say about the tariff law, which bears 
his name and the cause for which he stands. The plat- 
form, unlike that of the National Convention of the Re- 
publican Leagues, is outspoken on the subject. After 
strongly indorsing the principles of the national platform 
of 1892, the Administrations of President Harrison and Gov- 
ernor McKinley, the resolutions declare strongly in favor of 
the “ policy of full and adequate protection to American 
labor and industries,” and set forth as its “ best exemplifi- 
cation” the McKinley Tariff law. They also strongly op- 
pose placing wool on the free list. Governor McKinley 
himself in a long and able address stood squarely by the 
tariif for protection. It is plain that the Ohio Republicans 
do not believe in abandoning the principle which the whole 
party has regarded as sound and just and necessary, and 
under which the country was enjoying the highest prosper- 
ity it had ever known when the morning of election day 
dawned last year. Some .of the Democratic papers say 
that the action of the Ohio Republicans shows that the 
Republican Party is capable of learning nothing. This is 
cheap talk. Some of the Republican papers said the same 
thing of the Democrats after the election of 1888, and with 
better reason then than can be found for saying it now. It 
would be folly for Republicans to abandon Protection, just 
as the Democratic Party, through the Administration of 
its choice, is about to reform the tariff according to the 
promise of its national platform. A great experiment is 
to be tried. Let us wait and see what the results are, if, 
indeed, the Democrats are brave enough to try it. We 
have had Protection, and have found that it is consistent 
with the highest prosperity. Let us see if the scheme for- 














mulated by the Democrats will be equally consistent with 
the national welfare. We congratulate the.Republicans 
of Obio on nominating Governor McKinley by acclama- 
tion. He has proved himself to be one of the very best 
Governors Ohio ever had, and we trust he will be re-elected 
by a rousing majority next fall. 


ONE cannot but be interested in the discussion of the 
Briggs case in T'he Church Standard, of Philadelphia, 
because it considers it from a point of view which is very 
different from that taken by any other paper. No other 
Episcopal paper takes a larger and more statesmanlike 
outlook updn religious movements. It is interested espe- 
cially in the negotiations between the Presbyterian and 
the Episcopal bodies for closer union, on the basis of the 
four articles in the: Lambeth Conference. It is not at all 
discouraged by the report of the Presbyterian Commission 
on the subject of Church unity, which ‘‘ breathed,” we are 
told, ‘‘a truly Christian spirit.”” It does not expect rapid 
progress in this matter, but the mere fact that the Lam- 
beth platform has been taken into deliberate consideration 
by the Presbyterian Church is a fact, it says, which would 
have been simply impossible ten or twelve years ago, 
and proves that Christian unity has passed ‘‘ beyond the 
stage of holy but indefinite aspiration into its second stage 
of practical consideration and Christian endeavor.” Such 
being the fact it does not desire that Dr. Briggs or that any 
considerable number of those who sympathize with him 
should secede to the Episcopal Church; for while that Church 
could not consistently refuse to receive him, yet the very 
fact that it did receive him would almost of necessity give 
rise to a feeling of resentment in the Presbyterian Church 
which might put an end to the hopeful correspondence now 
in progress. Such secession it regards as a false policy, and 
it recalls that the secession of the Reformed Episcopalians 
from the Protestant Episcopal Churck, twenty years ago, 
altho it took with it but a bare handful of Low Church- 
men, was yet a staggering blow to the Low Church party 
in the Episcopal Church. 


SoME accidents can be forgiven, but such an accident as 
that of last week in Washington isunpardonable. Ours is 
not a poor Government. We can afford to put up build- 
ings enough and good enough to protect the lives of pen- 
sioners and clerks who are employed in the service of the 
Government. The United States Government practically 
owns Washington; :t pays all its expenses, and it ought to 
provide buildings for its employés there. It seems that 
there are hundreds of clerks employed in rented buildings 
just because Congress has been too stingy to put up proper 
buildings for their accommodation. One of these build- 
ings thus rented was Ford’s Theater, where President Lin- 
coln was assassinated. It was flimsily constructed, had 
been condemned as dangerous, and while in the process of 
repair half of it fell down and carried in the ruins scores of 
men, who were killed immediately or maimed for life. The 
Secretary of War, in whose department the men were em- 
ployed, has ordered an investigation, of course, but any in- 
vestigation can only show that it is folly and waste to hire 
from private parties buildings which may be shackly and 
dangerous, instead of putting up buildings owned by the 
Government, whose construction it controls and assures to 
be safe. Every one knows how hard it is to get appropria- 
tions for public buildings at Washington. The Library 
was thus delayed many years after everybody confessed it 
ought to be built. This terrible lesson wili touch Con- 
gress, for it will touch the people. 

THE Russian treaty has been printed in the newspapers, 
altho not officially, and it is now binding upon both Gov- 
ernments. This treaty was made by Secretary Bayard 
during President Cleveland’s first Administration, and 
was a long time under consideration before it was ap- 
proved by the Senate. The Senate exercised a good deal of 
care in the amendments which it insisted upon, as in 
the provision that no man can be extradited from either 
country unless the evidence of criminality be such as would 
in this country justify his apprehension for trial if the of- 
fense had been committed here, and only for such crimes 
as are punishable by the laws of both countries. An at- 
tempt against the life of the Czar will be extraditable 
only when the act comprises either murder or assassina- 
tion or poison or accessoryship thereto. These are not to 
be regarded as political offenses, and certainly such a pro- 
vision is justifiable. So far as we can see, the only ques- 
tion will be that in reference to forgery. In the treaty the 
language is as follows: 

“Forgery and the utterance of forged papers, including public, 

sovereign or Government acts.” 
Now we do not see but this includes the manufacture and 
utterance of forged passports: and to extradite a man for do- 
ing that is the same as to extradite any man who runs away 
from a Russian prison. We should regard that as an offense 
for which extradition ought to be refused, and we cannot 
conceive that the forging of passports by political prisoners 
escaping from Siberia could have been in the mind of the 
Senate when it approved this treaty. We heartily hope 
something will be done to correct what appears to us to 
have been an oversight. 


.... President Cleveland has made a very important un- 
official announcement to the etfect that he now thinks of 
convening Congress in September. He is very anxious, as 
he well might be, with regard to our financial situation. 
The gold reserve has been broken into and there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the deficiency will be made good. 
While the situation may not become worse it is not likely 
to improve very much, and the Government might resort 
to an issue of bonds if the financial difficulty were to be- 
come intolerable, tbe President feels that it would be much 
better to have the law, compelling the monthly purchase 
of large quantities of silver, repealed. That would un- 
doubtedly furnish the best remedy. It is, therefore, prob- 
able, unless the situation should change materially, that 











the new Congress will be called to meet in September. 
That will be an early date, but it will take some time to 
organize the House and get it in working condition. There 
is some doubt whether tke representatives of the partyin 
power will agree to the repeal of the Sherman Act; but if 
they are called together and the matter is laid before them 
they will be responsible if they do not act in the right 
way. 


...-All that any man could do to raise the standard of 
the theater was done by the late Edwin Booth, who may 
be said to have died of the physical exhaustion of a weari- 
some and unnatural life, while still less than sixty years 
of age. His father, Junius Brutus Booth, was the chief of 
the actors of his day, and Edwin devoted to his profession 
most thorough and painstaking labor and great genins. 
He took the great standard plays. and educated the public 
taste. He was an honored gentleman as well as a culti- 
vated artist. The great shadow on his life came from no 
fault of his own, but by the insane malice of his younger 
brother. After the assassination of Lincoln, Fdwin Booth 
retired from the stage, as he believed permanently ; but it 
is to hishonor and the honor of the American people that 
he was persuaded to return to public life, and that they re- 
fused to allow that the shadow cast any stain on bis purity 
and patriotism. It was one of the strange coincidences of 
fortune that the building where Lincoln was attacked 
should have fallen, destroying so many lives, just at the 
hour when Booth’s body was being borne to its grave. 


....A very interesting legal point was decided in a case be- 
fore Judge Andrews, in this city, last week. A clerk by the 
name of Laidlaw brought suit against Russell Sage for 
injury received in the latter’s office on the occasion of the 
dynamite explosion a year or two ago. Heclaimed that 
Mr. Sage, whether consciously or unconsciously, placed 
him (the clerk) between himself and the dynamiter so that 
when the explosion occurred he was very seriously injured, 
and has not been able to earn the same wages that he was 
gettingat that time. The court dismissed the suit on the 
ground that it would be impossible to say how much, if 
any, of the bodily injury Laidlaw received was due to the 
position in which Mr. Sage is alleged to have placed him. 
This seems to be aclear principle, and yet how much bet- 
ter it would have been if Mr. Sage, who is a very wealthy 
map, had contributed something to compensate this young 
man for the life-long injury he received in his office. That 
would have been generous and not inequitable. 


...-Out of regard for ‘tthe present serious condition of 
university finance” tke Special Board for Divinity at 
Cambridge University, England, recommend that the 
stipend of the lecturer on Pastoral Theology be reduced 
from one hundred pounds to fifty pounds, and that the 
expenses of the lectureship for the present year be defrayed 
out of the private liberality. This is an extraordinary 
statement, that there should be no money in hand for the 
lecturer on pastoral theology in one of the two chief insti- 
tutions which educate the clergy of the Anglican Church, 
and that they have to beg private subscriptions of two 
hundred and fifty dollars in order to pay his salary. 
While Cambridge University is trying to pick up these few 
stray pounds for this purpose, an anonymous donor has 
given $75,000 toendow a chair of Pastoral Theology at 
Mansfield College, the Nonconformist institution at Ox- 
ford. 


....We are glad to report the cordial way in which the 
New England Convention of Churches of the Christian 
Connection received members of the Committee of the 
Congregational National Council, as reported elsewhere. 
Tbe Christian Connection is an earnest and growing body 
of churches; and it is evident that the New England 
churches, as represented at this convention, are in sympa- 
thy with the cordial way in which The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, their leading national organ, welcomed the propo- 
sition of closer relations with the Congregationalists. 
This body is stronger in the West than in New England ; 
altho, if we remember aright, the first issue of that paper 


appeared in Portsmouth, N. H., antedating any other re- 
ligious paper now in this country. The kingdom of God is 
along the line of such negotiations. 


...-Hawaii has a new representative at Washington, 
and Mr. Blount’s report to President Cleveland is »waited 
with great interest. It seems to look as if the President 
would delay decisive action until Congress meets in Sep- 
tember. We are still unable to see how any other conclu- 
sion except annexation can be reached, and believe that is 


the desire of the people of those islands and of the United 
States. Two of our New York papers, The Herald and 
The Evening Post, are doing their best to defeat annexa- 
tion, and are now abusing the *‘ missionary children,” who 
are its most active supporters, and a!l in the assumed 1n- 
terest of the poor natives. Their interest in the natives is 
touching. 


.... Lhe Catholic Review sarcastically says that when 
the good time comes which shall see all Protestant di- 
visions harmoniously united, the ‘‘ 300,000,000 Catholics 
are not to be taken into the account, but to be deliberately 
left out in the cold.”?’ Oh, no! Long before that millen- 
nial day arrives the Catholics will have become a powerful 
wing of united Evangelical Christianity. 


....The leading paper in South Carolina says that ‘‘those 
States, districts and counties where there have been the 
most lynchings are the ones in which the most serious 
crimes are the most frequently committed,” and it gives 
this as a good reason, and a good reason 1t is, why we may 
discredit the efficiency of lynching as a prevention of crime. 


...-The midnight attempt to blow up, by dynamite, the 
houses of citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, who had tried to en- 
force the laws against liquor-selling, reveals a malignity 
such as no legitimate business could evoke. The liquor 
traflic not only destroys men, but it tends to make those 
who conduct it dangerous to society. 


.... We welcome Michigan into the front line of States 
which have granted municipal suffrage to women. The 
law signed by Governor Rich gives to women who are able 
to read the English languaze the right to vote for all school, 
village or city officers, and on any question pertaining to 
such regulations. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE eighty-seventh General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America convened at Asbury Park on Wednes- 
day, June the 8th, 1893. It was an unusually large assem- 
bly, and had a goodly number of the representative men 
of the Church. The exercises were opened under the chair- 
manship of its retiring president, the Rev. Dr. Schenck, of 
Hudson, N. Y. The Rev. Cornelius Brett, D.D., of Jersey 
City, was elected President, and the Rev. Denis Wortman, 
D.D., of Saugerties, N. Y., Vice President. 

On Monday evening the Rev. Dr. Schenck delivered the 
annual sermon, taking for his text John xx, vs. 30, 31. His 
discourse, an able one, was devoted to the mainterance 
of the purity and power of the Word of God, as opposed 
to the prevailing tendency to lower ideas of inspiration. 

The Necrological Report of the year was read by the Rev. 
P. Furbeck; it showed an unusual proportionof deaths 
among the ministry, the largest, perhaps, ever known. 
Among them were a number eminent in the coun- 
cils of the Church and the departments of learning— 
Thos. E. Vermilye, D.D., LL.D., not only senior pastor 
of the New York Collegiate Church, but oldest of all 
the mivisters of the denomination; a man of intellectual 
power, eloquent in speech, of most gracious manners, 
everywhere recognized for his dignity and worth. Another, 
Prof. T. S. Doolittle, D.D., LL,D., of Rutgers College, 
whose death all the friends and alumni of the college 
mourned, and the denomination at large. Another, Prof. 
Wm. Van Vranken Mabon, D.D., LL.D., who for thirteen 
years ably filled the chair of Systematic Theology at 
New Brunswick, N. J., who was trained alike as teacher 
and preacher, and in his professorship always sought not 
only to teach his students but to be their personal friend 
and guide. 

Touching the World’s Fair the action of Synod was clear 
and most emphatic in its denunciation of Sabbath viola- 
tion, both upon the ground of Sabbath sanctity, and the 
obvious breach of good faith and common honesty in ac- 
cepting the aid of the National Government, and then vio- 
lating the conditions of the gift. It would not go so far as 
to boycott the Exposition altogether, tho, perhaps, a ma- 
jority would favor it ; but its condemnation of the Sabbath 
violation at the Fair, and its gratification with the decision 
of the judges, closing its gates on the Lord’s Day, were ex- 
pressed in strongest possible language. 

On Friday an informal ballot was taken for Professor of 
Systematic Theology at New Brunswick. The number of 

‘ames in nomination would indicate unusual resources in 
the Church, from ‘which a good selection might be made. 
The formal ballot occurs Tuesday afternoon. 

The present session of Synod will be historical,because of 
the final answer it has had to give to the question of the 
Federal Union of the Reformed Church in America and 
the Reformed Church in the United States; that is, the 
once so styled Reformed Dutch and Reformed German 
Churches. 

The proposition for Federal Union originated several 
years ago; of course, it must be presumed, after some con- 
sultation between prominent ministers in both the denom- 
inations. Upon the general ground of desire for Christian 
unity any such proposition would be likely to strike favor- 
ably a denomination so liberal and catholic in spirit as 
this. Probably no denomination in this country has con- 
tributed anything like the same amount of influence and 
money in proportion to numbers and the offerings made to 
its own denominational enterprises as this Reformed 
(Dutch) Church to the Bible and Tract Societies and the 
American Sunday-School Union, the Foreign Christian 
Union and the other great interGenominational societies. 
Hosts of its ministers would gladly vote for organic union 
with one or another of the great Churches of our country if 
the way were well open, and therefore they welcomed the 
suggestion of a Federal Union with the Reformed Church 
in the United States of America. 

Various arguments had their weight in favor of this 
measure. It was fora’ form of union which, in the first 
place, would not fuse them into one mass so they would 
lose their peculiar temper, modes and history. 

It was a form of union wherein they might work on their 
own lines separately, yet on certain other lines together, 
wherein much expense and some friction would be dimin- 
ished. Previous attempts at union thirty and even fifty 
years ago favored this renewed one. 

They have the same form of government, and the same 
Heidelberg Catechism, a compend of Calvinistic-Melanc- 
thonian doctrine and faith; tho the German Church has 
never signified a strong Calvinistic theology as the Dutch 
has done by the adoption of the somewhat more stalwart 
Decrees of the Synod of Dort and the Belgic Confession. 

A federal instead of an organic one would leave each 
Church to guard its own theolgy, so far as any distinction 
existed. It could easily be abrogated if found undesirable. 

There would be an advantage in Christian strategics in 
having a greater Reformed Church. Their partial con- 
solidation might have a broadening effect on both, and a 
more Americanizing effect on the German Church, our own 
being already so, except our purely Holland churches in 
the West. 

The effort having been made twice before, and now being 
well under way, and so large public notice having been 
taken of it, it were a pity not to carry it to completion ; 
that is, there has been such a public courtship that the 
wedding would better take place. It would be a grand 
thing to inaugurate a Church union movement that might 
suggest similar movements among other bodies of Chris- 
tians, and thus help on the larger unity and union for 
which so many are praying. 

It was hoped by many that it would issue at length in an 





organic union. It certainly was admirable sentiment that 
prompted the movement, however it might be about prac- 
tical realization and uses. 

1 need not detail the measures formerly passed by our 
own Synod and then by our classes last year. Suffice it 
that a year agoa special committee was appointed to pre- 
sent to the General Synod a report on votes of classes and 
various papers presented, and some appropriate action on 
the matter. After considerable debate, and numerous re- 
visions of the majority and minority reports in view of 
various memorials from the classes asking for various 
modifications of original action, and 


“ WHEREAS, there is also a proposition before this Synod look- 
ing toward a broader plan of Federal Union including all the Re- 
formed Churches in this land, holding the Presbyterian system, 
and a committee has been appointed by this Synod with instruc- 
tions to confer with similar committees appointed by other 


ecclesiastical orders, and to report to the General Synod, there- 
fore 


Resolved, That action on the proposed Articles of Federal 
Union be deferred to the next General Synod, in order that they 
may be considered in connection with the report of the com- 
mittee on the broader plan of Federal Union then to be pre- 
sented. 

Resolved, That the Majority Report of the ‘Special Committee 
now accepted, but not adopted, be printed in the minutes for the 
information of the classes and churches, and that the mind of the 
Church may be ascertained, that the classes be requested to report 
to the next General Synod [now in session in 1893] categorically 
or otherwise as they may deem best, their approval or disap- 
proval, etc.”’ 


This was their action last year. During the year now 
past there would seem to have been a reconsideration of 
the views held two years, and even one year ago. Then of 
the twenty-seven classes reporting, eighteen officially gave 
unconditional approval of union, two a conditional ap- 
proval, only six a disapproval. All the classes that ap- 
proved were English, and all but two that opposed were 
Hollandish. 

But this year denoted a great change, and of thirty-four 
classes voting (Arcot excusing itself on account of dis- 
tance) eighteen voted against union, sixteen only for it. 

At the risk of occupying more space in your paper than 
is usual in such reports, | may give some of the reasons 
that first or last have prevailed against the plan; not at 
all as against the spirit of unity, nor against organic 
union, nor against some Other method of united work be- 
tween these individual churches, but as has been defined 
the particular plan of union which has been tormulated 
in the proposed Federal Constitution, 

One reason urged is there is not such homogeneity as 
would appear on the surface. The German Church itself 
is not entirely homogeneous. The native Dutch and Ger- 
mans do not understand each other’s thought well, and are 
supposed to be to some degree mutually prejudiced. The 
Dutch Church in this country is Calvinistic, the German 
more inclined to be Arminian ; the Dutch is precisely like 
the Presbyterian and Congregational in admission of mem- 
bers ; the German is more inclined to be sacramentarian, at 
least in certain sections. This feeling is somewhat local. 

The feeling prevails among many that a movement 
toward union with the German Church would interfere 
with a union more widely desired and more natural with 
the Presbyterian Church, when out of its present most un- 
fortunate imbroglio. And some few at least entertain a 
suspicion that this movement was initiated unconsciously 
in part, in order to head off the other; but not much weight 
may be attached to this. 

As between union with the Presbyterian or the German 
Church, the argument that federal or organic union would 
prevent the overlapping of congregations, and the plant- 
ing of rival churches side by side, would much more 
strongly apply to a Presbyterian union, inasmuch as the 
Dutch and Presbyterian frequently coexist, and one church 
merges into the other, while the Dutch and German hardly 
ever collide, but cover almost entirely separate territories, 
the former scarcely having a congregation where the latter 
prevails, Union would prevent no friction between them. 
In foreign missions they join only in North Japan, and in 
this country only in a small section in the West, and this 
where a small German classis contiguous to ours is the 
only classis in that body opposed to union. 

Another illustration of all this is shown in the fact that 
there is scarcely any personal acquaintance between the 
pastors of the two denominations, and while we have any 
number of ministers from the Presbyterian and Cougrega- 
tional Churches, and any number of our men are in their 
pulpits, there are not over two or three ministers in either 
of these Reformed Churches that have passed from one to 
the other. 

There has been no little fear that uniting with a Church 
twice as large as our own, there might easily be ap out- 
voting of us on matters such as foreign missions, where 
our so much larger contributes, and so far superior mis- 
sions would entitle us to almost an entire control. 

Our domestic mission churches have undoubtedly feared 
that they might be neglected, and the help they have re- 
ceived might now go into other channels, 

This, together with the strong Holland feeling, has un- 
doubtedly had much to do with making the Western Hol- 
land churches so united and urgent in their opposition. 

The position of the Holland churches is hardly under- 
stood.‘ With only very rare exceptions they would un- 
doubtedly fall into line with the rest of the denomination 
in the contemplated union, but that portion of the Re- 
formed Church in Holland from which most of the immi- 
grants now come are of the ultra-conservative kind, re- 
moved as far as can be from the State Church, and in their 
apprehension of heresy among the fully Americanized 
Hollanders ineline to unite their fortunes with the Seceders 
who left the Reformed Church here a number of years 
ago. At present the Secesston in the West has the inside 
track in the race with the churches of our own denomina- 
tion; and our alliance with another Church at this time, 
however sound and admirable, will be used by the political 
managers of the Secession for their own increase to the 





damage of ours. A pityitisso. But soitis. And what 
has been said about the withdrawal of some of out Western 
churches in case of this attempt at federal union must be 
interpreted not as disloyalty but a fairly well-grounded 
fear of consequences. It is not dictatorial, or a menace, 
but a fear of inability to withstand circumstances. 

A very serious obstacle to union is the complication, ex- 
pense,.and possibly unconstitutional character of the 
method and machinery of its doings. Our Synod meets 
every year; theirs once in three years; a supplementary 
Synod is arranged for; it is large and unwieldy, sixty-four 
members: the limitations of its functions are not definite ; 
there would be misunderstandings and complicities, and 
the little good effected in the blending of our bureaus of 
missions and publications, would not compensate for all 
the labors and perplexities and possible complications, 

It should be known that when,'seven years ago, the move- 
ment began, it was for organic and not federal union. 
For that purpose commissions were appointed for both the 
Reformed denominations. But for some reasons it was 
found, after five years of earnestendeavor, to be imprac- 
ticable; and then an effort for federal union was inaugu- 
rated. The idea of an extra Synod, that entered into the con- 
stitution of the organic, was carried over into that of the 
federal union. It may be said at once it has at last been 
found to be too cumbrous; too large a mill to grind so 
small a grist; too great a strain of effort for the really 
small practical result. Machinery very good for a great 
organic union appears too massive and complicated for the 
other sort. A supplementary synod of sixty-four mem- 
bers, with possibly unconstitutionally delegated powers, 
with necessity of constant reference to the original synods 
and yet interfering with the immediate contact and sym- 
pathetic between the churches and their missions, very 
possible complication to impair the good feeling the union 
was planned to cultivate, and thus the imperilment of the 
further organic union finally desired, these considerations 
bave had great influence in changing the attitude of the 
Church. The effect for this kind of union, an accidental 
outgrowth of the failure of an organic one, is an organiza- 
tion of sentiment rather than that to meet special mission- 
ary needs. 

And thus the appeal gains force that we would better 
wait awhile, and see if something cannot be done on a 
larger and more satisfactory scale. Already the greater 
denominations are in correspondence on this very subject 
of Federative Union; and while this present discussion 
has undoubtedly given gocd impetus to the more general 
movement, will it not be wiser now for us to wait awhile 
and see whether something far more comprehersive and 
better formulated may not be devised? If so, both our 
Churches will derive all the more benefit therefrom. 

The following is the action of the present Synod : 


“In view of the nature of the reports received from the classes 
on the proposed Federal Union, the following is recommended, 
viz.: 

““WHEREAS, a majority of the whole number of the classes 
have reported to this Synod their disapproval of the proposed 
Articles of Constitution and Federal Union between the Re- 
formed Church of America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States, with the amendments and understandings sub- 
mitted by the last General Synod in order that the mind of the 
Church might be ascertained ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That the Synod accepts these reports as evidence 
that the mind of the Church is not in favor of the adoption of the 
said proposed Articles of Constitution and Federal Union, and 
that further consideration of the said Articles be indefinitely 
postponed, 

“ While offering this recommendation the Committee deem it 
proper to add that in their judgment the disapproval reported by 
a majority of the classes does not in the least degree indicate any 
want of fraternal affection for and confidence in our brethren of 
the Reformed Church in the United States. It only indicates 
that for some reason in some classes and for other reasons in 
other classes the Church is not ready for union at the present 
time. 

“Nor does the disapproval reported cast any reflection upon 
the commissioners of the two Churches, by whom the proposi- 
tion of union was devised. No others stand, or deserve to stand 
higher than they, in the confidence of the brethren. The task 
which they undertook was not assumed by themselves, but 
was imposed upon them by the Churches. It was difficult by 
reason of both its magnitude and its novelty. It is no disparage- 
ment to them that such an attempt does not prove immediately 
successful. Notwithstanding the partial failure and the conse- 
quent disappointment of many cherished hopes, their work has 
not by any means beenin vain. Through the negotiations and 
confidence, and present fraternal intercourse which have been 
carried on in recent years, the two sister Churches have become 
better acquainted with each other, the ties of confidence and 
affection between them have been strengthened; and altho the 
present efforts toward a closer external union has not succeeded 
it will serve to prepare the way for the success which God will 
surely grant, and, as we believe, at no distant time. 

* Whether it isadvisable at the present time to attempt to 
devise some other and acceptable plan of union we leave to the 
wisdom of the Synod to decide, Also, without further recom- 
mendation, we leave t6 the wisdom of the Synod to decide what 
course to adopt concerning the overture from the South Classis 
of Long Island looking toward a Federal Union of a broader 
scope. 

“A. P. VAN GIESON, 
J. A. DE BAUN, 
JAMES F’. ZWEMER, 
Isaac C. HARING, 
VISCHER LANSING.” 


- 
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THE Women’s Christian Association of Philadelphia 
has published a little leaflet called a Travelers’ Directory 
of Women’s Christian Associations. The object is to assist 
those especially who may be traveling alone, whether in 
this or any other country. It is very complete, including 
all the important cities in the United States and Canada 
as well as some in England and one in France. A large 





number of these addresses indicate a boarding home so that 
any women who desires to find a place for temporary rest 
cannot go astray. The leaflet will be provided ata very 
small cost by the Association at 1518 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGGS TO HIS FRIENDS. 


Pror. CHARLES A. Brices sent the following letter 
to The Evangelist last week, concerning the action of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in his case, and how his 
friends and sympathizers should meet it : 


“The reactionary theologians of the school of Breckinridge are 
in the saddle, and they have used their temporary power to the 
utmost in the General Assembly, which bas just closed its ses- 
sions. But they are notthe PresbyterianChurch. They are only 
what they have always been, an aggressive minority, which has 
been once more worked up into a temporary majority. They are 
the descendants of the men who expelled the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick in 1741 and who cut off four synods from the General 
Assembly in 1837. This year, 1893, they have exhausted their 
power in suspending one man from the ministry and in making 
new definitions of dogma and new precedents of law. 

“What shall liberal Presbyterians do under these circum- 
stances? There should be but one answer. A minority of the 
Church has violated the Constitution, has overridden the safe- 
guards of Presbyterian law and precedent. The majority should 
rally and use every lawful method to undo the damage which 
has been done to the fair fame of Presbyterianism. Let no man 
be discouraged. Let no one flinch from the struggle. Let no one 
leave the ranks. Let the bugle call resound from ocean to ocean, 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, a call to arms of every man 
who loves the Presbyterian Church and who wishes her the 
future to which her history and her present advantage entitle 
her. Let there bea rally in every presbytery of all who will 
stand by the Constitution and law which have come down to us 
as a precious heritage from our fathers. 

“The lines of battle should be (1) Legal and (2) Doctrinal. The 
Legal lines are those for which the appellee contended—(a) that 
there should be no appeal by a public prosecutor against a ver- 
dict of acquittal ; (b) that a presbytery cannot appoint a Commit- 
tee of Prosecution which will be independent of the presbytery ; 
and (c) that the jurisdiction of the synod cannot be taken from it 
at the pleasure of the General Assembly. The Doctrinal lines are 
(a) that Holy Scripture is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice : (b) that a minister is bound only to the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Westminster Confession ; (c) that the Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot make new definitions of dogma, either by 
deliverance or by a final judgment in a heresy trial. 

“The interests of one man amount to little. The appellee is 
quite willing to sacrifice himself for the peace and welfare of the 
Presbyterian Church. He asks his friends not toconsider him or 
his interests, but to devote their attentien rather to the cause 
which he represents. If they act wisely and well, the triumph of 
the revolutionary party will be short. The reaction has already 
begun, and is making such rapid progress that in a short time 
victory will again perch on the banner ofthe American type of 
Presbyterianism. Revision, New Creed, Freedom of Scholar- 
ship, Liberty of Conscience, the Constitution of tne Church and 
the precedents of Presbyterian practice have all been trampled 
underfoot by a ruthless majority; but these noble causes will be 
espoused by thousands, and brave hands will lift them up as 
beacons to light up the future history of the Presbyterian Church. 

“* Let each presbytery, whose overtures have been so rudely 
brushed aside and scornfully treated, reassert its position with 
greater determination before the next General Assembly. Let the 
Synod of New York assert its constitutional rights over against 
the General. Assembly which has so greatly encroached upon 
them. Let every presbytery and synod which would maintain 
the graded system of courts which has until the present day been 
the pride of Presbyterianism, overture the next Assembly in the 
interests of orderly procedure. Let Constitutionalists in every 
presbytery awake to their duty and overcome those minorities 
which have outvoted them during recent years by scheming, 
planning and working together for a pre-determined purpose. 
It is high time that all broad-minded men should organize and 
work together for their own safety as well as the honor of Pres- 
byterianism. 

“The Presbyterian Church isa Constitutional Church, which has 
in its Form of Government a prescribed course of procedure for 
amendments of its definitions of faith and of law. If a General 





Assembly by a majority vote make new law and new doctrine, it. 


makes them by unconstitutional procedure, which no minister or 
layman is under obligation to obey, but which he is under bonds 
to resist to the utmost as illegal and revolutionary. Therefore, 
no minister or layman should feel under any obligation to retire 
from the Presbyterian Church on account of the illegal acts of 
the late General Assembly. Every true Presbyterian should 
rather be challenged to defend the Constitution against thore 
who have trampled it under foot. 

“A General Assembly lives for a few days and then passes 
away forever, sometimes leaving the fragrance of a good name 
and good deeds, at other times gaining a bad reputation for itself 
and for those who shared in its proceedings. The bad deeds of 
one General Assembly may be overcome by the good deeds of an- 
other General Assembly. The presbyteries are permanent. 
They alone make law and doctrine for the Presbyterian Church. 
Nothing can be permanent in Presbyterianism which two-thirds 
of the presbyteries do not indorse. Therefore one, two or three 
General Assembliesin succession may be on the down grade, but 
the presbyteries and synods, so long as they maintain their rights 
and liberties, will save the Church from any permanent injury. 
The acts of the Assemblies at Detroit, Portland and Washington 
may all be blotted out by the sweetness and grace of the next 
General Assembly at Saratoga. Let all loyal Presbyterians rally 
about Prof. Heury P.Smith in his battle for truth and right, and 
a victory at Saratoga will gain for Presbyterian liberty what was 
once won for our native land in the same place by stout hearts 
and brave hands. CHARLES A. BrRIGGs.” 


& 
os 





THE New England Convention of the Christian Con- 
nection was held in Dover, N. H., last week. Samuel W. 
Dike, D.D., and the Rev. George FE. Hall, representing the 
Committee of the Congregational National Council on 
Union with Other Denominations, attended the meeting 
and presented the fellowship of the Congregational body. 
They were most cordially received, and both invited to 
speak, and the Convention then unanimously and heartily 
adopted resolutions, assuring them of a cordial welcome 
both for themselves and for their object, which was a 
closer union with the Congregational body ; and they rec- 
ommended a similar committee to be appointed by their 
national body, which meets in October, 1894, and, mean- 
while agreed that their several State conferences in New 
England should enter into confer: nce with Congregational 
bodies about organic union. They also appointed a com- 


mittee of their own to meet with the Congregational Na- 
tional Committee when required. No word of opposition 
or doubtful character was uttered, but several spoke 
warmly in favor of the proposition. 


POINTS FROM THE PRESS. 
THE SUSPENSION OF DR. BRIGGS. 


NOMINALLY they have ostracized Dr. Briggs; in the result it 
will appear that he has ostracized them.—Christian Leader (Uni- 
versalist). 





....Much as a further division of the Church may be deplored, 
there can be no doubt as to the justice of the decision in the case. 
—Methodist Protestant. 


....We hope Professor Briggs will, as a loyal Presbyterian, 
quietly submit to the judgment of the Assembly.—New Hamp- 
shire Journal (Congregational). 


.... The verdict of the Assembly settles nothing. Instead of the 
end of the battle over the Bible it is only the beginning.—Chris- 
tian-at- Work (Undenominationa)). 


...»-The Church stands by the Bible. It will have none of that 
criticism which begins with doubt as to the absolute authority of 
the Word of God.—Herald and Presbyter. 


....In defiance of the practice of centuries of civilization, they 
put on trial again a man that had already been acquitted of the 
crime charged against him.—Catholic Knight. 


....A8s Baptists, we ought to congratuale our Presbyterian 
neighbors on their stedfastness, as illustrated in their treatment 
of this case.—Journal and Messenger (Baptist). 


.... The synod and Dr. Briggs show the tendency to skepticism 
in the sects. God has given no man the command or the ability 
to form hisreligion out of the Bible.—Pittsburgh Catholic. 


....To outsiders it seems as tho the conflict between the re- 
actionary and the progressive element in the denomination has 
now beeome an irrepressible one.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


.... With the sincerest sympathy for both the General Assem- 
bly and for Dr. Briggs in the painful struggle through which they 
have come, we await developments. The Churchman (Protestant 
Episcopal). 


....The issue was regularly made and has now been settled, 
and it is neither for the good of the Church nor for the credit of 
her official members tostir up further trouble.—The Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia). 


....The Assembly has solemnly declared the views of Dr. Briggs 
to be rank heresy and deserving of discipline. Very well! Then 
let those who feel bound to obey the decree proceed to carry it 
out.—The Evangelist (Presbyterian.) 


....That the decision of the Assembly is just on the whole, 
will be the opinion of the larger part of Christian men of other 
denominations who have followed the proceedings in the case. 
The Examiner (Baptist). 


....Presbyterianism is doomed. It cannot stand the applica- 
tion of its own rule of faith, and the prosecution of Dr. Briggs for 
heresy is practically a confession that its theological system is 
built on sand.—Catholic Herald, 


....We believed then, and believe now, that he could h: ve set 
himself right with the Church ina half-column article, and have 
kept the peace by abstaining from belligerent and exasperating 
defiances.— The Interior (Presbyterian). 


.... All lovers of sound doctrine feel thankful for the firm stand 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, in this crisis of its history. 
She has nobly vindicated her claim to be a sound, conservative 
body.— Associate Reformed Presbyterian. 


....Dr. Briggs has gone to his own place. It is for the present 
outside of the ministry of the Presbyterian Church; but it is a 
large place, and there are in it generous thinkers and happy 
workers.—Christian Register (Unitarian). 


....Dr. Briggs could have remained in the Presbyterian fold 
had he taught Presbyterian doctrines. That Church had a per- 
fect right to insist that his public instructions should conform to 
the Standards.— Michigan Christian Advocate. 


....-That the action of the Assembly will be approved by the 
great body of the Presbyterian Church, and also of all other 
evangelical Churches, cannot be doubted. It has achieved a 
great victory in behalf of the Bibleand orthodoxy.— Presbyterian 
Banner. 


....With the utmost personal respect, and with very sincere 
personal sympathy for Dr. Briggs, we must confess that we do 
not see how the General Assembly could reasonably have ar- 
rived at any other conclusion.--Church Standard (Protestant 
Episcopal). 

.... Under the Standards of their Church we do not see how the 
Presbytery could otherwise decide inthe case of Dr. Briggs. 
Surely his teaching has been contrary to their creed, and by their 
creed he has been tried.—Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian 
Connection). 


.... We don’t know that we have much sympathy with either 
party of the schism. Perhaps on the whole Dr. Briggs as the 
victim of illogical action is entitled to a little commiseration, 
only we don’t see how his suspension can hurt him very much.— 
Catholic News. 

....He asks his brethren if they build their faith altogether on 
the Bible ? He builds his on the Lord Jesus Christ. Here seems 
to be a groping after the real truth which the Early Friends re- 
discovered after its interment for ages under ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions.—Friend’s Review. 

....Inthe form in which the matter came before the whole 
Church it is dificult to see what other course the Assembly could 
take. That the body represented the majority of the members of 
the Presbyterian Church is not to be dispnted.—Christian Intell‘- 
gencer (Reformed Dutch). 


...-That their teachings are contrary to the Standards, there 
can be no doubt, and when once the issue was raised their con- 
viction was inevitable; but it seems to us it would have been 
better to patiently endure for a season, and await results.—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 


....Butit is not necessary to accept all Dr. Briggs’s views in 
order to regard this trial as an offense against Christian liberty 
and the love of Christian truth. It is not likely that this verdict 
will change the views or greatly alter the teachings of any in the 
Church.—The Congregationalist. 


....Now, it may be altogether proper for the Presbyterian 
Church to silence such a man, but it can never unchurch him. 
Its Assembly may vote 298 (sic) to 116 against him; but the en- 
lightened Christian sentiment of the worid is three to one in bis 
favor.— Western Christian Advocate. 


....Such being the views and attitude of Dr. Briggs, and his 


case having been legitimately brought before the General As- 
sembly, that body could not do otherwise than it has done. It 





has enunciated the sentiment of the Church, and its voice should 
be heeded and obeyed,—The Observer. 








....It would look as tho year after year the attendance at Lane 
and Union will grow less and less; they may have enough money; 
but it takes something besides money to run a theological sem- 
inary—you need students. No man can afford to graduate from 
a doubtful quarter.—The Ensign (Baptist). 


....It has merely decided that such doctrines are not thore of 
the Church the Assembly represents, and that no one who pro- 
mulgates them shall do so as an official of that Church. Cer- 
tainly a Church has a right to decide as to the qualifications of its 
own Oofficials.— Episcopal Recorder (Reformed Episcopal). 


...-To have done less than the Assembly did would have been 
disloyalty to the truth. There may have been mistakes of utter- 
ances, there may not have been perfect Christlikeness in all 
things, but as a matter of principle our brethren did right, and 
they are to be commended for their action.—Central Baptist. 


....We do not see how the General Assembly could have done 
anything else. When a man gets out of harmony with the estab- 
lished doctrines of a denomination he ought to have the decency 
to get out of the denomination. If not, it becomes the duty of 
the denomination to put him out or give up its faith.—Baptist and 
Reflector. 

....While the Advocate has no sympathy with Dr. Briggs, 
believing that when a preacher finds himself out of accord with 
the doctrines and teachings of his Church he should withdraw 
from that communion, yet we cannot see any legal grounds for 
the action of the Assembly.—St. Louis Christian Advocate (South- 
ern Methodist). 


.... Nobody who heard that five hours’ speech and saw him 
with uplifted hands vehemently assert not only the improbable 
but the impossible can ever again read his works with unim- 
paired confidence. Dr. Briggs has certainly substituted a proc- 
ess of inner consciousness for a real knowledge of actual facts. 

The Advance (Congregational). 


.... It is quite likely that the action of the General Assembly 
may be in accordance with the Westminster Confession and 
with the formal rules of the Presbyterian Church; but that it is 
in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Bible, and with 
the spirit of Christianity as understood in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we by no means affirm.— National Baptist. 


.... Professor Briggs forced upon the Presbyterian Church the 
alternative of approving his doctrines or of trying him for them. 
Whether, as the result of the trial, he were acquitted or con- 
demned, he had shown himself to be “ta heretic” in the sense 
that word is used in the New Testament, where it signifies not 
only one holding erroneous doctrines, but a schismatic, a dis- 
turber.—The Watchman (Baptist). 


....So Dr. Briggs has been suspended from the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church for asserting that there are errors of fact in 
the Bible, that the Church and reason do aid man to know the 
truth soasto be authorized guides in the matter of salvation, 
and that there is progressive sanctification after death. That is 
as itshould be. He is about two-thirds right ; but he is out of line 
with Presbyterian principles.—Catholic Telegraph. 


....From the agitations which now shake the Presbyterian 
Church the Society of Friends may happily be free. It does not 
hold the Scriptures to be “the Word of God,” but reserves that 
designation for the Eternal Word of which the Gospel of Johrt 
speaks, *“*which wasinthe beginning.” And Friends hold this 
Divine Spirit, or Word, to be the Fountain, while the Scriptures 
are a stream flowing from it.—Friend’s Intelligencer. 


....The fact that by an overwhelming majority the highest 
court in that Church has declared against Dr. Briggs proves that 
the Church intends to be true to its traditions and foundations. 

The court, composed of men some of whom are surely 
his equals in ability and learning, decides that he cannot preach in 
Presbyterian churches because he no longer, in its opinion, be- 
lieves in Presbyterian doctrine. That isa logical position to hold. 
—Jewish Messenger. 


.... The Catholic Church would make no such demands of the 
followers of Professor Briggs as did the Presbyterian Assembly. 
The old and true Church has always taught that reason, tradition 
and the Church are fountains of faith, and that there is probation 
after death. It holds that the Bible is secondary to the Church, 
that it existed only long after the Church was established, 
that it was the servant of the Church and not its master.—North- 
western Chronicle (Catholic). 


....If it had condemned the extreme positionsof the higher 
critics and stopped there, it would have exerted a wholesome and 
powerfnl influence; but by taking an extreme position itself in 
opposition to their views it has thrown away its opportunity. 
To some it will even have the appearance of arraying itself 
against advancing scholarship and of attempting to limit biblical 
investigation. No Church can afford to appear in that light.— 
Northwestern Congregationalist. 


.... In some respects we believe Dr. Briggs to be off the track in 
his theories; in other regards he stands just where the great 
scholars of our own and other Churches stand. To put a ban on 
this man’s character, and a muzzle on his lips, and say to him 
that he must recant or step down out of his place in the pulpit, 
where he has stood for years as one of the great scholars and one 
of the great preachers of Christendom, is shocking and abom- 
inable.—Central Christian Advocate. 


....Dr. Briggs invited the fate that has befallen him. Better 
than any other he knew the full consequences of his acts. He 
knew, at least, that unless he could draw the Church over to 
himself, he must stand convicted of heresy and pay the penal- 
ty for that offense. [f he has been misguided, it was in 
overestimating his own strength and the attractions of the 
“higher criticism” among the members of the Presbyterian 
Church.—Christian Worker (Friend). 


....But the Assembly goes further and saysthat neither Dr. 
Briggs nor any other minister or officer of the Presbyterian 
Church shall advocate or hold what is not according to the strict - 
est views regarding authenticity and inspiration. This will sup- 
press open discussion in the Church, which is by no means to be 
regretted. Matters of the kind in question can be settled beyond 
dispute only by scholars, and when they arrive at agreement, if 
ever they do, it will be time to ask the others to modify their 
views.— North and West (Presbyterian). 


.... But certainly no one can justify these menin continuing in 
their chairs as theological professors, when their views on essen- 
tial points are at variance with the views of the Church in whose 
employ they serve. The professor in a theological seminary is 
under solemn pledge to adhere to and teach certain doctrines: 
and so soon as he cannot do this, he is in honor bound, like an 
honest man, to resign his chair, and not, by thrusting his ‘‘high - 
er criticism * views upon his pupils and the public, make the 
seminary responsible for them, and thereby breed dissensions and 
inflict untold injury upon the Church,—Religious Telescope 
(United Brethren), : 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES, 


THE Bishopric of Natal, South Africa, which has been 
practically extinct since the death of Bishop Colenso in 
1863, has been revived by the appointment to that See of 
the Rev. Arthur Hamilton Bayne, of Greenwich, England. 


--..The trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have 
elected the Rev. Theodore C. Pease, of Malden, Mass., to 
succeed Professor Tucker in the chair of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Mr. Pease graduated at Harvard in 1875, and at Andover 
Seminary in 1880. He was pastorat West Lebanon, N. H., 
for four years, and since 1884 has been in Malden. 


-..-At the request of the Board of Managers of the 
American Sabbath Union, George S. Mott, D.D., Chair- 
man of Sabbath Observance Committee of the Synod of 
New Jersey, has accepted the position of Acting President 
of the Union for the present, to supply the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of the late Col. Elliott F. Shepard. 


--. Meetings for college students will be held during the 
present season at Northfield, Mass., and Lake Geneva, 
Wis., the one formerly held at Knoxville, Tenn., being 
omitted. The sessions at Northfield will be from July 1st 
to July 12th, and among the speakers will be Professor 
Drummond,” Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of New York, Prof. 
M. W. Jacobus, of Hartford, Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, 
of Kentucky, and others, Mr. Moody will preside, and the 
Bible-classes will be conducted by Messrs. Robert E. Speer 
and James McConaughy. The convention at Lake Geneva 
will be from June 22d to July 2d, and among the speakers 
will be Dr. John A. Broadus, of Louisville, Ky., Prof. 
Graham Taylor, of Chicago, and Prof, George S. Bur- 
roughs, of Wabash College. Eminent speakers from 
Great Britain are also expected. In addition to these there 
will be an international conference of college young women 
to be held at Northfield, Juné22-29th. Practical methods 
of Christian work among the young women in colleges 
will be considered, and various other timely themes, 
Among the speakers will be Miss Geraldine Guinness, of 
London, Mrs. Gibbon, of Scotland, Miss Grace Dodge and 
Mrs. Bainbridge, of New York, Major Whittle, the Rev. 
George C. Needham and Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, of Phila- 
delphia. The invitation embraces college young women, 
members of young people’s societies and young women’s 
Christian associations, and all concerned in the various 
lines of Christian effort among young women. 


.... There has been an interesting movement in the line 
of Church fellowship in Pittsburg, Penn. Fourteen con- 
gregations of different denominations have united to form 
an East End Union Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, 
The president is an Episcopalian, the secretary a German 
Reformed, while the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
Churches are represented on the committee. The sessions 
were held in churches of the different denominations, and 
the program was so arranged that the teachers’ meetings, 
say in the Baptist church, are taught by a Lutheran, ad- 
dressed by a Methodist, while prayers are offered by a 
Presbyterian and a United Presbyterian, an Episcopalian 
presiding. The attendance has been large to an extent be- 
yond the hopes of the projectors. In most cases the large 
rooms have been filled. The interest has been great, and 
the exercises have been worth hearing. The success of the 
effort suggested another, and an invitation was sent to all 
the ministers of the East End churches to meet and talk 
over plans for parochial co-operation. In response to this 
a considerable number gathered for conference. From 
others who did not come replies were received expressing 
interest and promising help. No letters were more cordial 
nor more commendatory in their tone than those which 
came from the pastor of the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church and from the priest of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, A monthly ministers’ meeting was arranged, and a 
plan of systematic visitation drawn up for the purpose of 
finding out how many people do not attend church any- 
where. This work is now going on. One interesting fea- 
ture of the districting was the assignment of one district 
to be worked jointly by the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church and the Church of SS. Peterand Paul. This dis- 
trict contains about a thousand Italians. The next step 
was the starting of a parish paper, with the object of em- 
phasizing the oneness of the work. The Episcopal and 
Baptist ministers, with the pastor of the Kast Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, are to be the editors. All are enthu- 
siastic as to the success so far, and hopeful for the future. 


.... The new building of the French Young Men’s Cbris- 
tian Association, in the most central part of Paris, was 
formally opened and dedicated on the seventh of May. A 
French architect visited this country, and, after examining 
a number of the best Association buildings, prepared in 
New York the plans for the building under the supervision 
of the most experienced Association men. The opening 
exercises called together a more distinguished company 
than has probably ever attended a religious gathering in 
Paris. Monsieur Alfred André, Regent of the Bank of 
France, presided, and delivered the opening address. 
President Carnot, prevented from being present by other 
engagements, sent a letter of regret, as did Lord Dufferin, 
the British Ambassador, and the Swedish Minister. 
Among the distinguisbed gentlemen on the platform were 
M. Bardoux, Vice President of the Senate ; M. Barbey, ex- 
Minister of Marine; M. Jules Siegfried, ex-Minister of 
Commerce; M. Leon Say, ex-Minister of Finance; M. Le- 
fevre, Senator; and many others. Nearly all wore the dec- 
“cation of the Legion of Honor, and made a most distin- 
guished looking company. Mr. George Williams, of Lon- 
don, founder of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
was present, as were representatives from Lyons, Geneva 
and America. The leading Protestant ministers of Paris 
assisted. The hall was crowded to overflow, as was the 
building, which was open for inspection. Addresses were 
delivered by M. André, Mr. George Williams, M. Leon 
Say, M. Buscarlet, President of the Association, and 
Pastor Soulier, <A letter was read from Mr. James Stokes, 
of New York, to whom the Association largely owes its 


building, regretting his inability to be present, and con- 
gratulating the Association on the possession of a building 
so elegant and complete in all its appointments. The cost 
of the building and lot was $200,000. Of this amount, Mr. 
James Stokes and bis family contributed $80,000, and the 
Same amount was raised among French contributors, M. 
Andre giving $30,000 as the first subscription, leaving a 
debt of $40,000 to be provided for. The Association, before 
entering the building, hada membership of 700, and had 
what in America would be considered a good ‘all round” 
Association work, as active in its religious as in its other 
departments. 


.---The most important business transacted during the 
closing week of the General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church at Monmouth, Ill., included the action on 
the proposed Confederation of Presbyterian Churches, the 
decision of a long-contested case between a presbytery and 
synod, the making of appropriations and the presentation 
of statistics, The action on Confederation was taken in 
the form of the following paper, adopted by the As- 
sembly : 

“The General Assembly hereby declares that we are not pre- 
pared to accept the proposed plan for the federation of the 
Churches, for the following among other reasons: 

“1, Because we do not believe it is proper to accept any plan of 
federation which would exclude other evangelical Churches, 
altho they do not hold to the Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment. 

**2. Because that provision in the plan designed to ‘ prevent the 
multiplication of weak and antagonistic organizations,’ would 
Impose restraint upon usin our work of home evangelization which 
we cannot accept. 

“3. Because we have no guaranty, in the proposed plan of 
federation, that the position of our Church on the important sub- 
ject of praise in divine worship would be respected in the meet- 
ings of the federal council. 

“4. Because the ends proposed can be sufficiently secured by 
the alliance of the Reformed Churches; therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Committee on the Federation of the 

Churches be continued, with instructions to be guided in their 
further negotiations by the foregoing declarationsof the General 
Assembly.” 
The statistics show 10 synods; 62 presbyteries, a gain of 
2; 805 ministers, a gain of 9; 935 congregations, a gain of 
15; 111,119 members, a gaia of 2,101 (of these 100,548 are in 
America, the remainder in Indiaand Kyy pt) ; 1,116 Sunday- 
schools, with 11,115 officers and teachers and 96,908 pupils; 
861 Congregational missionary societies and 664 Young 
People’s societies, with a membership of 28,092. Appropri- 
ations were made as follows: Foreign Missions, $106,800; 
Home Missions, $83,658; Freedmen’s Missions, $50,000; 
Church Extension, $45,000: Education, $12,000; Ministerial 
Relief, $10,000; Assembly Fund, %7,000—total, $314,458. 
An interpretation to the rule prohibiting the use of to- 
bacco by beneficiaries was adopted, making it mean abso- 
lute abstinence. Strong action was also taken in regard 
to Sunday closing of the Fair, and the overthrow of the 
liquor traffic. 


Diblical Research. 





THE third centennial of the publication of the official 
text of the Vulgate has drawn renewed attention to the 
status and problems of the Latin Bible version or ver- 
sions. Among the best publications in this line is that of 
Dr. Nestle, the Syriac scholar, of Ulm, but at present Sup- 
ply Professor in Tiibingen, entitled ‘‘ Hin Jubelitum der 
lateinischen Bibel” (Tiibingen, 1892). Its contents deal 
chiefly with the history of the Vulgate. It was on the ninth 
of November, 1592, that Clemens VIII issued the decree 
settling forever the text of the official Vulgate Bible ac- 
cording to his own edition, forbidding even the slightest 
departure save the correction of typographical errors 
(cujus exemplarts forma ne minima quidem particula de 
textu mutata addita vel ab eo detracta tnviolabiliter 
observatur). A defiance of this decree brought with it ex- 
communication. In this way the text of the Vulgate, 
which had been unsettled for centuries, was fixed for all 
times. Accordingly to the present day it still reads—e. g , 
Gen. 3: 35—ipsa conteret caput tuum, and to the present 
day the Catholic professors must officially base their expo 
sitions on this text, with all its blunders, even if in reality 
they build upon the Hebrew and Ureek. The history of 
the Latin Bible isa strange one since the middle of the 
second century, to which date its beginnings belong. The 
first revision made by Jerome in the first instance of the 
Psalms (salterium Romanum et Gallicanum) and of 
the Gospels, and the complete reconstruction of the text of 
the Old Testament on the basis of the Hebrew by this 
Church father; then the period of transition, continuing 
for two hundred years, until this version received general 
acceptance, and actually becamea “ Vulgata”’; then the 
era of new corruptions of the text together with the con- 
fusion of this with the older translation: the efforts put 
forth by Alcuin and others to restore the original Jerome 
text ; the first printed Latin Bibles; the moves made by 
the Council of Trent to secure a better edition ; the efforts 
of the Popes, Pius IV, Sixtus V, Clemens VIII—these and 
other questions in connection with the general problems 
present many phases which yet await the solution of the 
specialist. One of the most prominent of these is the 
question whether there was only one pre-Jerome Latin 
vetsion or more. The latter view is generally considered 
more probable than the former; especially inthis form 
that there existed a number of independent Latin transla- 
tions of different books, one of which, called the [tala, 
was given the preference by St. Augustine. Both for exe- 
gesis, as also for textual criticism, the development of the 
Vulgate is of the greatest importance. Iteven hasa great 


linguistic value; for Bible and Church Latin bad become a 
language of its own, which gained great currency and out 
of which the modern Romance languages were developed. 
The student of modern philology in grammar, lexicon and 
phonetics, has in the Vulgate a most valuable source for 





research, 


Charities. 


Mr. NATHAN STRAUS, of this city, who did so much 
for the poor last winter in furnishing coal at low rates, is 
adding to the obligations under which many are to his kind- 
ness by providing for the sale of ordinary milk and of ster- 
ilized milk at cost. He has rented a pier at East Third 
Street, where any customers who desire can secure milk at 
two cents a pint and four cents a quart, and sterilized milk 
at six cents a quart. It will be furnished in bottles if de- 
sired without extra charge, except a deposit on the bottles. 
There will also be a supply of milk at one centa glass ; 
but only for women and children. Special efforts are made 
to extend the use of this milk by invitations to physicians 
who practice among the poor, dispensaries and children’s 
hospitals, to send their patients with prescriptions for 
milk, sterilized and diluted, in proportions proper to 
the age of the child prescribed for. Mr. Straus has se- 
cured the control of farms where the cows and their envi- 
ronment have been carefully examined by a veterinary 
surgeon from the Health Board, and thus expects to be 
able to guarantee pure milk. 





....The late Henry Kessler, of Philadelphia, has left be- 
quests amounting to about $80,000 to charitable objects, 
among them: $1,000 to each of the following organiza- 
tions : Kensington Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Home, the Kensington Soup Society, the Methodist 
Orphanage, the Preachers’ Aid Society of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital, the Penn Widows’ Asylum, Kensington, the 
Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal Conference Education 
Society. The testator also made a reversionary bequest of 
his residuary estate to the Methodist Episcopal Hospital. 


...-Mrs. Martha A. Pierson, of Philadelphia, Penn., has 
left $1,000 each to the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions in the United States, the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Presbyterian Home for Aged Couples, 
the Hahnemann Medical College, the trustees of the North 
Presbyterian Church ; the Presbyterian Orphanage, $500. 


....The will of Isaac Ickelheimer, of this city gives to 
Mount Sinai Hospital, $2,500; the Hebrew Benevolent and 
Orphan Asylum of the City of New York, $2,500; the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews of New York, $2,500, and the 
Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids of the City of New 
York, $2,500. These legacies are to be paid immediately. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BRAISLIN, Epwarp, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns, 

BROWN, SEWALL, Old Town, Me., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, H. E., Brown Newton, accepts call to New Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN, T. J., D.D., Mississippi, called to Louisville, Ky. 

CLATWORTHY, Ws., Aurora, Ind., resigns. 

EHLE, A. J., Hamilton, accepts call to Centre White Creek, 
) ee 





HALL, J. J., Raleigh, N. C., accepts call to Norfolk, Va. 

HARPER, H. B., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

HUNGATE, FRANCIS M., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Hartford, Conn. 

KENNEY, G. W., Moosup, Conn., resigns. 

SHERMAN, W.. H., Elizabeth, accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, N. M., D.D., Marshfield, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BELT, SALATHIEL D., Woodland, Cal., accepts call to Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

BLACKMAN, Viratt W., Green's Landing, Me., resigns. 

BOCKOVEN, W11L.14M A., Hudsonville, accepts call to Cooper, 
Mich. 

COLTON, WIL.Is 8., Wayne, Mich., resigns. 

DAVY, James J., Gardner, accepts call to Amenia, N. D. 

DILLEY, SAMUEL V., ord. May 23d, Paris, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, MARGARET R., Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis., re- 
signs. 

EWING, George H. and CHarues E., ord. May 24th, Danvers, 

ass. 

FAIRBANK, Epwarp, ord. May 23d, Amherst, Mass. 

GALE, Herpert L., Worcester, called to Boston, Mass. 

GREENE, Epwarp P., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Rochester, 
Mass. 

HILL, Jesse, ord. recently, Rootstown, O. 

HOLCOMB, Horace A., Cambridge, Il., accepts call to Auburn, 
Kan. 

HORR, Ewan, Maverick ch., East Boston, Mass., resigns. 

HUGHES, Morien M., withdraws acceptance of call to Pres. 
ch., Redfield, N. Y. 

JESSEPH, Leonarp E., Greenville, Ill., accepts call to Colville, 
Wash. 

JORDAN, WiLuiaAM H., Wyoming, Ill., resigns. 

KEELING, James II., inst. May 23d, Philadelphia, N. Y- 

KING, CHARLES W., inst. May 24th, Bushwick Avenue ch., 
Bruoklyn, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ENSIGN, W. H., inst. May 25th, Jessup, Ia. 

FRY: WALTER, Livingstone Manor, accepts call to Lyons Falls, 
N.Y. 


GARLICK, SAMUEL C., Dresden, accepts call to Junius, N. Y. 

GREEN, N.C., inst. recently, Sumner and Union, Ill. 

HUGHES, Jonn J., Lockwood, Mo., accepts call to McCune and 
Osage, Kah. 

HYNSON, Natnan D., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Mana- 
squan, N. J 

JEFFERSON, CHArRves L., Westchester, Penn., accepts call to 
Wilmington, Del. 

McCLURG, J. S., Neodesha, accepts call to Central City and 
Mineral Point, Kan. 
PERRY, BARTON W., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Reading, 

‘a 


POLK, SAMUEL, Fagg’s Manor, accepts call to Janesville, Tex. 

THORPE, W. W., Deposit, accepts call to Eagle Mille, N. Y. 

WINNE, C. W., Havana, accepts call to Newfield, N. Y. 

YOUNG, Cnarves J., D.D., Elberon, N. J., accepts call to 
Church of the Puritans, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROCKETT, CHaRtes T. D., Free Bapt., accepts call to New 
Durham, N. H. ‘ 

DAVIS, Jonn A., Ref. Dutch, Hempstead, accepts call to Nyack, 
nN. ¥ 


LUMKES, J.M,, Ref, Dutch, Oakdale Park, accepts call to New 
kirk, fa, 
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TURKEY. 
THE DISTURBANCES IN ASIA MINOR. 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 


MUCH of the time since January 6th we have felt as per- 
sons may be supposed to feel who live over a powder mag- 
azine, or on the borders of a volcano which is giving omi- 
nous signs of an eruption. 

Our first alarm came in the midst of the Week of Prayer. 
Never were the meetings of that week so fully attended 
(100 at the women’s meeting and 300 at the general meet- 
ing) and we were hopeful and happy. But in the morning 
of January 6th placards of a seditious character were 
found posted in many parts of the city. Wesoon learned 
that on the same night they had been put up in Talas and 
some other towns and villages. In due time word came of 
just such notices being found at Marsovan, 180 miles vorth 
of Caesarea, and in intervening cities, all having been found 
on the same morning. Clearly these indicated a wide- 
spread and organized conspiracy. Very soon sufficient 
evidence was found to justify the arrest of some Arme- 
nians. Confessions made by some of these led to the dis- 
covery of- records and other documents incriminating 
many persons. Scores of men, both in the city and in the 
neighboring villages, were thrown into prison. But all 
this would have made no trouble except to those in- 
dividuals and their families. The real danger was from 
the more fanatical portion of the Moslems. The thought 
that the Infidels were plotting against the head of their 
religion, as well as their Sovereign, aroused their fanati- 
cism. We never doubted the good will of the Govern- 
ment, but we had very great anxiety as to its ability 
to hold these dangerous elements of society in check. 
On one occasion, when I was going to meeting ac- 
companied by my daughter, Mrs. Fowle, and two or 


three other women, and some twenty of the boys 
connected with our boarding school, in the early 
evening, when within a few rods of my house, a 


ruffian suddenly rushed from a dark lane and struck one 
of our teachers, who was a few steps behind, with some 
sharp instrument, inflicting a wound extending from the 
ear tothe mouth. The weapon must have struck nearly 
sidewise, for the wound was not deep. Tbe next day 
several of our boarders were beaten in the streets, some 
quite near the house. They heard most alarming remarks, 
such as: ‘ We shall kill all of you in a few days.” That 
day I was surprised to see the streets full of people going 
from the markets, and learned that there had been such 
scenes of violence that a panic had arisen, and all the non- 
Moslem shopkeepers had closed their shops and were flee- 
ing to their dwelling houses for safety. In one part of the 
city,where was being held the usual weekly fair, there was 
something very like the beginning of a mob; some goods 
were plundered, and some stones thrown, but the timely 
arrival of a squad of police quickly quelled it. The Gov- 
ernment was very efficient and untiring, and the state of 
things improved for nearly four weeks. Then a young 
Turk was shot in one of the vineyards, presumably by one 
of the men in hiding from the Government. The body 
was brought to the city and carried through streets and 
markets to the Government quarters, one man crying out: 
“‘ Martyr, martyr.”’ A very great crowd collected, and the 
excitement was so high that the Armenians again became 
alarmed and hastily closed their shops. Fathers rushed to 
the schools and tovk their children home. Our schools 
hastily closed and remained so for a week. I am glad to 
say that the Government proved equal to the emergency, 
and the excitement was quelled and the crowd dispersed. 
This was February 15th. Since that time there has been 
no disturbance. By degrees business is coming to its 
normal state, tho from some of the villages men either 
dare not or cannot come, and the consequent loss of busi- 
ness is quite serious. 

Probably there was more sorrow and weeping in the 
large Armenian community of Caesarea, February 28th, 
than there has been in any one day in the many years that 
I have resided here. The reason was, the sending in the 
night, without warning, of a large number of political 
prisoners away in irons. Their friends were not informed 
where they were to go. As to their fate there was impene- 
trable mystery. Ina few days others were sent: but in 
the meantime it became known that they were all to be 





further examined in Angora. The whole number sent was 
163. If February 28th was a day of deep mourning, yester- 
day, April 3d, was a day of unspeakable joy. The telegraph 
brought the news that,through the clemency of the Sultan, 
131 of the prisoners were pardoned. This morning 
we have the news of the pardon of five others, leaving but 
twenty-seven still in prison. Some of these are men of the 
blackest crimes. These trying times have showed us that 
the Government is much more efficient than we had dared 
to hope. These pardons are a noble proof of the clemency 
of the Sultan. 
Ceesarea, 


UNREST AMONG MOSLEMS AND COPTS. 


BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church. 


BotuH politically and religiously Egypt is at unrest. 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT doubtless remember the 
attempt of the Khedive last winter to act independently of 
his British advisers in selecting his ministers. A good 
deal of friction has existed ever since, and I have nodoubt 
His Highness wuuld fain break away from his tether like 
any young spirited colt; but the rope has been doubled and 
the stake driven much deeper, and therefore there is little 
chance for him to realize the object of his ambition. Since 
the event referred to, however, there has been much agita- 
tion among the Mohammedans, caused by the violent lan- 
guage of a fanatical journal, edited by the notorious 
Abdulla Nadim, whose writings and speeches incited the 
fanatical populace of Alexandria to tbat terrible massacre 
in 1882. His paper hasa wide circulation and is filled with 
bitter attacks upon Christian sects, more especially those 
which are supported by foreigners, such as the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants. The paper appeals to the 
passions and prejudices of the ignorant populace, while it 
receives the support of the educated fanatical class con- 
nected with the mosques. If it is permitted to continue 
its dangerous polemics I will not be surprised if we have a 
repetition before long of the horrid scenes enacted in the 
streets of Alexandria on June 11th, 1882. The increase of 
the garrisons in Alexandria and Cairo a few months ago 
was & wise measure and gives us a measure of security. 

The Coptic question has had its changing phases. The 
banishment of the Patriarch last autumn created much 
bitterness of feeling between the opposing parties and was 
an act very displeasing to the large majority of the Coptic 
people. While he was in banishment the affairs of the 
Church were at a standstill. In many places the usual 
worship was neglected. Herein Cairo, where the ban of 
excommunication rested on the bishop, it was difficult to 
secure license forthe solemnization of marriages, or clergy 
for the burial of the dead. Soon after the appointment of 
the new ministry at the time of the political events re- 
ferred to, the Prime Minister brought back the Patriarch 
amid great rejoicing, and during several months the 
Coptic Council elected by the so-called reformers ceased to 
hold its sessions, while the Patriarch assumed to a large 
extent his former powers. Recently, however, the Council 
has received support from the Government and has become 
an active factor. It is demanding complete control of the 
secular affairs of the sect, such as the schools and the 
lands and houses and other property left by will, or given 
by the Government for the use of the Coptic Church. The 
reformers, except those in Assifit, do not manifest any 
desire for a religious or spiritual reformation. The Prot- 
estant licentiate belonging to our Church, whom the re- 
formers at Assit had employed fora year to conduct serv- 
ices in the Coptic church, has been elected pastor of our 
native Protestant church there and is to be inducted into 
his office on the third of June. It remains to be seen 
whether any considerable number of Copts will unite with 
the Protestant Church through his influence. 

Cairo, 


PERSIA. 
OUR NEW CHURCH BUILDINGS, 


BY JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


It is well known that every foreign mission is alsoa home 
mission. Missionaries go out for life and are identified with 
their field. We of Persia, for example, say: ‘*Our work,” 
*‘our church.”?’ We are in co-operation with the church 
here, and to us all tbis work has become a home missionary 
work. A part of this work is building houses of worship. 
Our station is a board of church erection to assist the 
churches around us to erect churches, schoolhouses and 
manses. The rule of co-operation adopted is onetthird 
from the people and two-thirds from the mission. Nine of 
our best churches have been thus erected or bought in the 
few years past at a cost averaging $500 each to our Board 
and half as much more to the people. What return have 
the givers of this money for their investment ? 

Our answer is, that each church is the best building in 
the village where it is located. It shows the people that 
the Evangelical Church builds good houses and invites 
everybody to enter its doors and join in its worship. 

Every man, woman and child also, who has shared in 
the cost and labor of erection, shares in the joy of the dedi- 
cation and the meetings and work going forward. The 
fact is made clear, that if we have comfortable houses, a 
living spiritual worship, and good preaching and Sunday- 
schools, the Syrian or Nestorian people respond in large 


congregations and in many conversions to Christ. In look-. 


ing back but two or three years, we exclaim: What could 
we have done without these churches? One by one they 
have been honored of God, and his Spirit has made them 
the birthplace of many souls. 

In ninecongregations the attendance has nearly doubled 
since the buildings were erected, andin two years about 
two hundred members have been received. Without the 
buildings the results must have been very much less, 





We are grateful to the Shah of Persia for his liberal 
policy in permitting and helping the erection of these tem- 
ples to God, as the Kings of Persia helped the returning 
Jews to build their Temple at Jerusalem. 

I may also suggest that this work is not alldone. There 
are twenty more places asking for buildings and ready to 
give as they are able toward their erection. Our Mission 
Board is entreated to send us a thousand dollars a year for 
this work till we can supply the want, and I hope to 
record some more good results. 

Urumla. 





INDIA. 


A JUBILEE OFFERING. 


BY MISS F. M. DRYDEN, 
Missionary of the Lutheran General Synod. 


Tur Mission of the American Lutheran General Synod, 
situated in the Kristna District of the Madras Presi- 
dency, South India, is now celebrating its Jubilee Year. 
The first celebration was held in Guntur, March 3d, 
1893. About 15,000 Christians from all parts of the 
field were present. On the platform were the foreign 
missionaries, thirteen in number, the assistants and one 
native pastor. The exercisesconsisted of a Jubilee proc- 
lamation, addresses of information concerning the estab- 
lishment and growth of the mission, addresses concerning 
the founder, Father Hyer, and the help America has sent 
to India; there were also Jubilee hymns and dialogs, 
and several short addresses from the natives. 

The mission was founded fifty years ago by Father Hyer, 
a German from Pennsylvania, in his fiftieth year. Since 
then thirty-seven foreign missionaries have been a-sociated 
with the mission, five of these being lady missionaries. 
Twenty thousand natives have been received into the 
Church, the present membership being 14,265. There are 
native congregations in 427 towns, and 175 schools have been 
established, in which there are 3,277 children. Thereare 190 
Sunday-schools, with about 7,518 pupils. The total number 
of workers is 195 evangelistic and 400 school-teachers. A col- 
lege has been established, and a building erected. Medi- 
cal work for women and children has been begun, a dispen- 
sary building erected, and a hospital is to be built very 
soon. A dormitory for boarding girls has been completed. 
The mission own’s five bungalows, 138 schoolhouses and 
houses of worship. It supports twenty schools for the high- 
caste Hindu girls, three for Mohammedan girls, and one 
industrial establishment for Mohammedan women. 

It is proposed this Jubilee year to collect from our native 
Christians, in addition to their regular contributions, 
Rs. 12,000;to be used in erecting a dormitory for our 
boarding boys. As few families have a regular income of 
over Rs. 5 per month, this seems an enormous sum to 
ask. In order to encourage them to give freely and cheer- 
fully the missionaries subscribed one month’s salary, and 
the mission employés followed with a subscription of one 
month’s salary. This amounted to about Rs. 4,000, the 
remaining 8,000 is to be collected from the congregations. 
Several of the missionaries, with native helpers, have beep 
touring among these congregations. During these tours 
150 towns have been visited, and as many Jubilee services 
held. The people were delighted, and everywhere wel- 
comed the missionaries enthusiastically. Often the town 
band of fifes and drums came to meet us: and if noise be 
any indication of joy, surely their happiness was com- 
plete. 

The subscriptions and contributions so far amount to 
Rs. 10,200. July 3lst our Jubilee year closes, and before 
that time we hope to secure the full Rs, 12,000. 

Guntur. 


SEED SOWING AND FRUITAGE. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


Two years ago I wrote you about a tour that some of my 
preachers had made through the Koina Valley, which is 
inclosed by lofty and rugged mountains, and extends for 
sixty miles southward from Mahableshwar. I was not 
able to send a party through the valley last year, but this 
year two of my preachers have spent a full month there. 
They have just returned, and the report of their experi- 
ences is very interesting. For the most part they found 
the people very friendly, and they received a cordial wel- 
come in almost every place. I can only mention one or 
two incidents, , 

At one place the people gathered in goodly numbers to 
hear them during the evening and until late at night. It 
so happened that they had spoken strongly against the 
efficacy of Hindu charms and muntras. There were two 
native soldiers, or sepoys, there, and the little child of one 
of them was stung by a scorpion. As their custom was, 
they applied the muntras and charms, but they had no 
effect to relieve the pain. Then the sepoys became very 
angry with the preachers, and declared that it was because 
they had been preaching against the muntras that they 
would have no effect. They threatened violence against 
the preachers, and for a time our men were in great dan- 
ger. They were kept awake during most of the night, 
fearing some assault ; but finally the people of the village 
gathered around them and told them to sleep, and they 
would protect them. The Patil, or headman, told the 
sepoys that they must first kill him, and then they could 
kill the preachers. In the early morning the sepoys quiet- 
ly disappeared, and no one knew where they went. It was 
most interesting that, altho the people are usually so 
much afraid of the sepoys, yet they were ready to rally 
around our preachers and protect them in time of peril. 

Another incident that interested me very much was the 
following: When our men arrived at one village they de- 
posited their baggage and went to the bank of the river to 
eat their dinner. While seated there two boys came along 
and asked them who they were. They replied that they 
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had come to tell the story of Jesus Christ. One of the boys 
pointed to the other and said: ‘‘ This boy’s father is Jesus 
Christ.” ‘‘ What!” said our men, greatly astonished, ‘is 
your father Jesus Christ?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, “all the peo- 
ple call my father Jesus Christ.” Our preachers thought 
that the boys were joking with them. In the evening, 
however, they gathered a large number of people together, 
men, women and children, and sang and preached to them 
for two hours or more. Some one then said that there was 
a man there whose name was Jesus Christ. On inquiring 
of the man how he got that name he said: “ About eight 
years ago some preachers like yourselves came through 
the valley, and they told us that we should not sacrifice to 
idols or worship them; that Jesus Christ was the Savior, 
and that we should worship only him. From that time I 
have not worshiped any earthly gods, and the consequence 
is that all the people have called me by the nickname of 
Jesus Christ.” Our men gave him special instruction and 
encouragement, and he asked them to give him two tracts, 
They said: ‘‘ You cannot read; what do you want of two 
tracts?” He replied: “I want them as witnesses that 
Jesus Christ is the Savior and that I am a Christian.” 
They gave him the tracts, and he was greatly rejoiced. 
Who can doubt that there was a little saving faith in 
that man’s heart? How wonderful that it should have 
remained for all these years in that obscure place, un- 
known to any Christian man or woman in all the world! 
Surely the ways of the Spirit of God are unsearchable. 
Satara. 


SUGGESTED: A MISSION TO MOSLEMS. 




















BY THE REV. ERNEST A. BELL, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


There have been in Southern India in twelve months 
more conversions from Christianity to Islam than from 
Islam to Christianity. 

Some of the converts were hungry Eurasian loafers, who 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. One was a na- 
tive Christian boy who was detected in theft. He ran 
away and was circumcised in the great mosque a few days 
later. He has been duly feasted by the nabobs, and ap- 
pointed to a profitable position. 

An English schoolmaster recently spent several days 
with us who has been a Moslem for years and has made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Hecame to Madras (whence we are 
lately transferred), to renounce Islam and become Chris- 
tian again; but finding that some influential Mohammedans 
recognized him he lost courage to confess Christ, and said 
he must go to Calcutta, where he was not knowu as a Mos- 
lem. He showed me thirty rupees which Mahommedans had 
given him, to pay his fare and get him away from our in- 
fluence—‘ thirty pieces of silver.”’ 

Webb, the American pervert to Islam, was here, zealous- 
ly lecturing on “The Better Way’’—Mohammedanism ! But 
he has reached the land of his proposed missionary labors, 
followed by the prayers of devout Moslems, who most re- 
ligiously desire the success of that pious undertaking. 

Surely the hour is come for increased Christian effort 
for the sons of Ishmael. The Indian Mussulmans are in a 
deplorably backward condition, and they begin to realize 
and to confess it. One of themselves, a secretary in the 
Nizam’s Government, says, ina published address : 

“Unless a miracle of reform speedily occurs we Mohammed- 
ans are doomed to extinction, and we shall have deserved our 
fate. For God's sake let the reform take place before it is too 
late.’ 

Here isa great door—sixty millions of Indian Moslems, 
for whom all too little has hitherto been done. In the 
Madras Presidency are two million Mohammedans and 
there are only two missionaries at work for them, both in 
the city of Madras. In Mysore are 200,009 Mohammedans, 
and in Ceylon 200,000 for whom no ordained missionary is 
at work. Missionaries to Hindus are numbered even by 
the hundred in these territories, but scarcely one of them 
knows even the language of the Mohammedans, Hindu- 
stani. 

Possibly there is room and need for an international, 
interdenominational mission to Moslems, a sort of blood- 
less crusade to save and not to kill. 

They are worthy of noble effort, who amid India’s 
abounding idolatry have testified for a thousand years by 
tongue and pen and sword to the unity of God So soon 
as converted they make masterful heralds of the Cross. 
Their salvation means India’s salvation. 

‘“‘And Abraham said unto God, Oh, that Ishmael might 
live before thee !” 

F Jubbulpore, 


ASSAM. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE present outlook of the work in Assam is one of much 
promise. Among the Garos, the tribe occupying the west- 
ern end of the range of hills south of the Brahmaputra 
Valley, the work is moving on with increasing momentum. 
At the beginning of the year the number of communicants 
was about 2,400. More than 800 were baptized last year, 
and during February and March about 100 more, at least, 
have been baptized. 

These are not the result of any revival work, in the sense 
in which we understand it in America, but are gathered 
here and there, over a large territory, and throughout the 
year. They indicate a steady, widespread growth. The 
interest is spreading throughout the whole tribe, and in- 
quirers are found inall parts. Nor is the success registered 
simply in numbers. The whole work is in a healthy state 
of growth and development. Nearly all the churches are 
financially self-supporting, and a genuine missionary spirit 
evinces itself. The churches in the Tura field contributed 
for religious work last year Rs. 2,000, or, on an average, , 
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about one rupee each, and I doubt not as great average 
was true of the Gauhati Garo field. The high school, that 
was established by them for boys, about two years ago, has 
been well maintained, and now they are discussing the 
matter of starting a similar school for girls. The boys’ 
school is wholly supported and controlled by the churches, 
and at a village distant from the central station; and so 
will be that of the girls, if established. 

The work just started by Mr. Craighead among the Rab- 
has, a tribe of the plains bordering on the Garo tribe, may 
well be called a child of the Garo Mission. It was the in- 
fluence of the Garo Christian community that led the 
Rabhas to desire Christian instruction and a Christian 
teacher. The Garo Christians put forth efforts to instruct 
them, and sent at least two petitions to America that a 
missionary might be sent to the Rabhas; and when he 
was appointed they lifted their hearts in praise to God for 
him. 

The prospect in Upper Assam, among the tea-garden la- 
borers, is also full of much promise. Eighty-nine were 
baptized last year, nearly all from this people, and at the 
end of the year there were 871 communicants from this 
people. At the very beginning of the new year reports are 
received of a considerable number more of baptisms. The 
work at Nowgong, one of the older and harder fields, seems, 
with the new year and Week of Prayer, to have received 
fresh spiritual blessings, and to have received new life. 

Several new missionaries join the mission this year, and 
altho there is very urgent need of more men, the outlook 
is very encouraging. 

Havana, N. Y. 


JAPAN. 


A CONVERSATION. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE military officers of Japan seem to have taken the 
position that a Christian man cannot be a very brave or 
effective soldier. The gentleness of Christianity impresses 
them unfavorably. Their constant endeavor is to cultivate 
in themselves and in those under them a rude and rugged 
energy and a callous if not a reckless disregard of life. A 
few Christians are, however, now to be found in the garri- 
son towns among both officers and men. 

While in a garrison town a short time ago I met with an 
officer who until quite recently has been violently opposed 
to Christianity. He is now an earnest student of and 
more than haifa believerin what he but last year hated 
and vilified. On first meeting him the following conver- 
sation took place between us: 

Officer: What is your august nationality ? 

Missionary: Iam an American. 

Officer: Where do you make your august home in 
Japan ? 

Misstonary: I live in Kobé. 

Officer: How long is it since you graciously came to 
Japan ? 

Missionary: Almost twenty years. 

Officer: That is indeed along time. Have you noticed 
any particular changes and improvements in the country 
during your long residence here ? 

Missionary: Yes, a great many. 

Officer: Will you graciously mention some ? 

Missionary: Certainly. Railroads, telegraphs, steam- 
ship lines, factories, schools, banks, newspapers, maya- 
zines, books, and so forth. 

Officer: Are the people of America aware of these 
great changes and improvements ? 

Misstonary: Yes indeed; and Japan is very highly 
spoken of by all Americans for the rapid progress she has 
made on those lines. 

Officer: Is there—do you honorably think—anything in 
which Japan has not made any improvements and progress 
during these twenty years ? 

Missionary: Yes. Japan has not made much if any 
progress or improvement in religion and in morals, 

Officer: Truly, it is as you honorably say. 

After this the coversation was continued for a lovg time 
on the line of the last question and reply. The officer 
maintained that so far as Buddhism and Shintoism are 
concerned, the interest and belief in them are steadily less- 
ening. Speaking of the large number of religious pilgrims 
who annually visit a celebrated shrine, he positively as- 
serted that seven-tenths of them take the outing for 
amusement and only three-tenths for religious reasons. 
He also admitted the truthfulness of the well-known fact 
that open, flagrant and prodigal immorality is an unvary- 
ing incident of a visit to that and other similar shrines. 

The present national morality is based on the Emperor’s 
Rescript of about three years ago, calling first for uu- 
swerving loyalty to the throne, and second for similar 
obedience to parents. Until these two requirements of the 
Emperor are supplemented by the two commandments of 
Jesus, pamely, supreme love to God, and love to one’s 
neighbor like unto that for one’s self, Japan is not likely to 
make the rapid and admirable progress in religion and 
morals that it has made on other nineteenth century lines. 

Kobé. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 








In the statistics of mission work in Japan for 1892, our 
Roman Catholic brethren report as a part of their achieve- 
ment the conversion of forty-five heretics. What has been 
accomplished by Protestant missions in this line is not re- 
corded. Quite incidentally, in our work, we have had in the 
course of these years two accessions from the Roman fold, 
and whether due to their original conversion, or subsequent 
training, or both, or neither, they have proven themselves 
to be substantial additions. We can but indulge the hope 
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that those who have gone from us may prove as valuable 
in their new relations as those who have come to us. 

One of these converts was attracted to us by seeing a 
group of Japanese Christiaus in Sunday-school engaged in 
the study of the Book of Acts. They were sitting upon 
the soft rush mats in the usual Japanese style, with their 
books before them, reading aloud and asking questions. 
As it was a warm summer day, and the front of the house 
had been taken out for the purpose of ventilation, many 
of those passing by crowded around to gratify their curi- 
osity. One thin, delicate young man who was of the 
crowd of gazers came inside, removed his wood clogs, and, 
sitting beside the group, listened intently to the lesson as 
it was read and explained. 

At the close of the services he asked where they had 
gotten that book, and if they had a right to read it? He 
explained that he, too, was a Christian; but that in his 
Church the priest taught them from that same book, but 
that he himself had never read it. He asked the loan of 
a copy, which was‘readily granted. Thereafter he came 
regularly to the Sabbath-school and preaching services. 
By working extra time in the morning he managed to get 
an evening to attend the weekly prayer-meetings. He was 
afterward, at his own solicitation, received into the 
Church on profession of faith in Christ. He became the 
Sabbath-school superintendent, a place for which he be- 
came eminently fitted by reason of his knowledge of the 
Scriptures attained by close application. He was made a 
deacon in the struggling Church, and finally gave up his 

position in a printing establishment, where he was earn- 
ing a comfortable livelihood, in order to open a school for 
tbe poor children in one of the Osaka “‘ beggar districts.’ 
He conducted a night school for children whose parents 
were compelled to keep them from the Government schools 
to take care of their huts and the younger children while 
they were absent at work. For this he had an income of 
about three dollars per month. The poor, and the little 
church of which he was a member had a warm place in his 
heart. As he was suffering with cancer and gradually 
growing weaker, he felt that the end was nigh. He made 
a supreme effort to attend the churca prayer-meeting once 
more, and ‘exhort the brethren,” as he had so often done 
before the disease had fully developed. He told them how 
hard it had been for him to get there; he had walked so 
far and felt so weak he did not think that he would ever 
be able to meet with them again ; but he wished to express 
to them the joy that filled bis heart, and to urge them to 
be faithful when he had gone. A few days afterward, 
lying upon a soft mat in his little one-roomed house, a 
place that he always kept open for the help of the poor, 
this man, one of God’s “ hidden ones,” passed out to his 
well-earned rest and reward. 

Osaka. 


WEST AFRICA. 
WILL THEY ENDURE THE TEST? 


BY MRS. BERTHA D. STOVER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE question has been raised, ‘‘ Will the young converts 
in West Central Africa be able to endure the persecu- 
tions liable to arise at any time ?’? We know that persecu- 
tion often stimulates, and the opposed resist the more 
stedfastly. While one might endure without flinching 
the sword or fire he would not always come off conqueror 
through continued petty persecutions. It is the continual 
dropping which wears away the stone. Jo itis the con 
stant nagging which hinders many from avowing them- 
selves disciples of Christ. Asa partial reply to the above 
question let me recount one instance of trials without and 
conflicts within. Among our early converts were a young 
man and his wife; young in years tho old in sin and vice. 
But, when once the first step had been taken in the right 
direction, there was no looking backward. She became an 
earnest Christian mother, and a helpful, industrious wife. 
Well do I remember one Sabbath,when showing to her and 
others the picture of ‘‘ Yona,” and telling the story of her 
life, how she said, with deep earnestness: ‘‘ Ab! she found 
it blessed to have Jesus, whether in life or death,” little 
dreaming how soon she was to verify those words. 

In December she was taken ill, and for thirty days 
suffered bodily torture ; stedfastly resisting all the temp- 
tations of her heathen relatives ; dying triumphant in her 
faith. All the circumstances were distressing in the ex- 
treme. But, as if this were not enough—the loss of a good 
wife, mother of his three little ones—the husband would 
have been robbed of all he possessed had we not stood be- 
tween him and his “ friends.” 

Since then the efforts of his family, backed by the King 
(whose slave he is), have been unceasing to remove bim 
from Christian influence. Day after day his mother, 
brother and others, are pleading, threatening and abusing 
him. Not the least of his trials are the women, who visit 
him with offerings of food and professions of friendship. 
His reply is: ‘‘ What doI want of your friendship? It is 
only another name for something else.’’ Before his wife 
had been a week in her grave, a former friend of hers, a 
woman tice divorced, began paying her addresses to him: 
Added to all this, his head and eyes, which for years have 
troubled him, have become worse, necessitating his leaving 
school, tho he still preaches on the Sabbath. In all these 
mental, moral and physical trials, there is not one of his 
own kin to give him a word of cheer. Even his fellow- 
Christians know little how to meet his need. He says: ‘I 
once thought I could not weep; but now the tears are 
never far away. The young men visit me, they talk of this 


and that, but my heart is busy talking with itself. I hear 
not what they say.’ 
To the missionary he pours out all his heart. And 


through all these weary days und weeks, he has stood firm, 
trusting in the Lord whom he has learned to serve. 

If we look on with pitying eye, what of the tender 
Father ? 





Bailundu, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
avill be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests 
of our readers will guide us in the selectionof works 
for further notice. 

THE REGENERATION OF IMPE- 

RIAL ROME.” 

Four years ago we predicted success for 
Dr. Lanciani’s ‘‘ Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” on account 
of its literary merit and popularcast. To- 
day itis gratifying to observe the demon- 
stration of this verdict and prophecy—the 
latest copy we happen to have met with 
of this work being a volume bearing the 
imprint ‘‘ eighth edition.” In his first at- 
tempt, therefore, Dr. Lanciani told astory 
which at once charmed the world, and 
has turned out to be permanently inter- 
esting—even esteemed as a valuable and 
standard chronicle. 

If one were to seek for the secret of this 

unusual success, it would not be difficult 
to discover. Few scholars, not to say 
others, have the opportunity of keeping 
pace with the progress of excavations in 
Rome and the Campagna, or of learning 
about the treasures of art recovered from 
its sheltering soil as soon as ever they are 
announced ; and the few who enjoy this 
opportunity must regularly receive and as 
constantly read a large number of arche- 
ological periodicals, journals, reviews, 
issued by the local official bureaus, and 
the learned societies, such as, the Notizie 
degli Scavi, the Bullettino Comunale, 
the Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 
the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, the Bul- 
letino—Annali—Monumenti dell’ Instituto 
di Corrispondenzua Archeologica, the 
Repertorio, the Antike Denkmiiler, the 
Rémische Quartalschrift, the Mélanges de 
l Ecole Francaise de Rome, the Revue 
Archéologique, and others, not to attempt 
to mention the monographs and new 
books upon special subjects appearing all 
the time. Who can keep run of all these? 
A moment's reflection suffices to show 
how impossible it is for the lay stu- 
dent, for the man of business or pro- 
fession, for the unfortunate foreigner 
whom these publications never reach, for 
the world at large to whom they would be 
sealed even were they at hand, to keep 
pace with Roman research. Accordingly, 
what the public. in England and America 
at least, requires is a résumé of results 
arrived at during the last twenty years of 
exploration at Rome—the-story-in-brief 
of the discoveries made through the mod- 
ern upheaval of foundations and recon- 
struction of the eternal city. This is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Lanciani has done, within 
appropriate limits, in plain terms, and in 
a form which every one may obtain and 
delight in. Best of all, his recital is the 
general survey of an eye-witness; nota 
treatise worked up from the reports and 
writings of others, but the fresh, liv- 
ing narration of a resident who de- 
scribes what his own eyes have beheld 
and his own hands been engaged in. This 
is an advantage in the author of sucha 
work, and to the reader, which requires 
only a second thought to estimate and ap- 
preciate. Dr. Lanciani himself was sen- 
sible of it when he wrote: 

“Such was the fate of the seven occu- 
pants of this sepulchral chamber (the fam- 
ily of M. L. Crassus Frugi) when I first de- 
scended into it, in November, 1884, and 
found myself surrounded by those great 
historical names of murdered men and 
women, I felt more than ever the vast dif- 
ference between reading Roman history in 
books and studying it from its monuments, 
in the presence of its leading actors ; and I 
realized once more what a privilege it is to 
live in a city where discoveries of such im- 
portance occur frequently.” 

In the present volume Dr. Lanciani re- 
views the discovery of antiquities, illus- 
trating the slow, often violent and pain- 
ful, yet sure metamorphosis of classic into 
Christian Rome. He does not neglect to 
notice the revelations of other centuries, 
but he gives prominence to the numerous 
and astonishing disclosures of recent 
years. 





* PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. By RODOLFO 
LANCIANI. Profusely illustrated. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1893, 1 vol., 
ByO, pp, xX, 374, 





It seems to be easy for us to recollect 
how the confessors of Christ in Rome 
were frequently and relentlessly perse- 
cuted unto death by most of the Latin 
Emperors, and equally easy to forget how 
some of the Roman rulers were impartial, 
or even inclined to protect them. Thus: 
Tiberius is alleged, in consequence of 
Pontius Pilate’s official report upon the 
trial and death of Christ, to have sent a 
message to the Senate proposing that this 
Judean Christ be included among the 
gods. 

It is said, also, that Nero made serious 
inquiry about the Christian religion, un- 
der the influence of the Apostle Paul’s ap- 
peal, his relations with Seneca, and his 
connection with the converts in the house 
of Caesar. 

Alexander Severus gave full freedom to 
the disciples of Christ and was deter- 
mined to raise a temple to their Master as 
well as to list him among the gods. 

Hadrian was resolved to erect temples 
in every city to the unknown God, or 
Christ, and was deterred from so doing 
only by the consideration that the shrines 
of the old deities would be deserted and 
the whole populace become Christian. 

Septimius Severus and Caracalla made 
the performance of ceremonies inconsist- 
ent with the religious scruples ef the Jews 
optional with them, among whom also 
the Christians were reckoned. 

EKlagabalus collected in his own private 
chapel the gods of all nations, including 
Jesus Christ. 

The Emperor Philip, the Arab, with his 
wife and son, friends of Saint Hippolytus, 
were actual followers of Christ. 

And still it has been assumed, hastily, 
because evidence was as yet lacking, that 
the members of the Church at Rome were 
drawn from the lower classes and hum- 
bler walks of life, and not from among 
the higher families and official ranks. 
But the upturning of the monuments, be- 
longing to the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era, reveals a very differ- 
ent state of things. For example: 

The Roman historians in the time of Dom- 
itian describe only the fortunes and death 
of the Acilii Glabriones, whom Herodianus 
calls ‘‘ the noblest among the noble”; and 
they make no allusion to their religious 
convictions. But, now, less than five 
years have passed away since the crypt of 
this family has been found in the Chris- 
tian catacomb of Priscilla, containing a 
fragment of a marble coffin, bearing the 
tablet of Acilius Glabrio, and many in- 
scriptions naming Manius Acilius, his 
wife Priscilla. Acilins Rufinus, Acilius 
Quintianus and Claudius Acilius Valerius. 
Of these, Manius Acilius was consul with 
Trajan in the year 91 A.D., by which date 
already he had been compelled to fight 
against a lion and two bears in the am- 
phitheater adjoining the Emperor Domi- 
tian’s villa, at Albanum ; afterward he was 
exiled; and finally he was put to death, 
in 95 A.D., with others on the charge of 
conspiring against the empire —quasi mo- 
litores rerum novarum (‘as it were initia- 
tors of new things’), referring to the nova 
superstitio of Suetonius and Tacitus. 

The ** Annals” of Tacitus had told us 
that the noble lady Pomponia Grecina, 
the wife of Plautinus, the conqueror of 
Britain, when accused of holding a ‘ for- 
eign superstition,” was tried and acquitted 
by her husband ; yet these ‘‘ Annals” did 
not tell us more particularly what this 
foreign superstition was. Now, however, 
an inscription displaying the name of 
Pomponios Grékeinos has come to light in 
the cemetery of Callixtus, together with 
other records of the Pomponii Attici, 
clearing up the mystery and revealing the 
wife of the conqueror of Britain to have 
been a believer in Christ to the end. 

In the equally Christian Catacombs of 
Praetextatus, also, near the monument of 
a martyr Quirinus, a memorial has been 
disclosed dedicated to the departed wife 
of aconsul, Postumius Quietus. 

Flavius Clemens, Plautilla Petronilla, 
the so-called daughter of the Apostle 
Peter, and other confessors of Christ, 
members of the Emperor Domitian’s 
household, were condemned by him on 
the charge of atheism for having adopted 
the customs and persuasion of the Jews; 
and the burial place of this Flavian fam- 





ily has only of late been identified with 
the basilica of Nereus. 

Flavia Domitilla, after whom cata- 
combs were named, was a niece of the 
Emperor Vespasian ; Flavius Sabinus and 
Flavia Titiana, also, were descendants 
(perhaps grandchildren) of his brother, a 
prefect of Rome. 

These must and will suffice for examples 
out of a large number now known. The 
list includes consuls, senators, generals, 
governors of provinces, magistrates and 
officers of the higher orders, all of whom 
either were at liberty, or found means, to 
serve with equal loyalty their emperor and 
the true God. From unofficial patricians 
numerous names might be cited, and from 
the equestrian rank an uncounted num- 
ber, derived both from stray tombs and 
from cemeteries devoted exclusively to 
their orders. 

After these it is only natural to inquire, 
whether any traces of the members of the 
Church at Rome, whose names are men- 
tioned in the New Testament, have been 
exposed by all this laying bare of monu- 
ments hidden for eighteen centuries? 
And it is startling to read of at least one 
possible vestige. In his Epistle to the 
Roman Church, chapter 16, verse 8, the 
Apostle writes : ‘‘Greet Amplias [or Am- 
pliatus] my beloved in the Lord.” To- 
ward the end of the year 1881, a cubicu- 
lum, remarkable for architectural paint- 
ings supporting singular friezes and in- 
closing pastoral landscapes, was encoun- 
tered in the Christian sepulcher of the 
Flavii. Above the arcosolium it bore the 
sole dedication, ‘‘ Ampliati” ‘*[Tomb|] of 
Ampliatus,” or Amplias. The character 
of the room and the engraving of the let- 
ters indicate the first century for the date 
of the tomb. And the several particulars 
—the single cognomen, a stairway of later 
age cut through the rock to the street 
overhead for the accommodation of pil- 
grims, the extraordinary care bestowed 
upon the cubiculum for its repair long 
after its era of construction—all reveal 
this Ampliatus to bave been a leader 
greatly esteemed in the early Church at 
Rome. And altho the essential link of 
connection is absent, one cannot help 
being strongly inclined to consider this 
crypt as the actual tomb of the dear 
friend of the great Apostle. 

A little less recent, yet by no means be- 
yond the limit of fresbness in discovery, 
is the ascertainment of the house of Pu- 
dens. It is agreed that the Apostle to the 
Gentiles wrote his second epistle to Timo- 
thy from Rome, and nigh upon the close 
of his career, when suffering (1: 12), in 
bonds (2: 9), ready to be offered, and ex- 
pecting the time of his departure (4: 6), 
alone at the trial and forsaken (4: 16), 
but at the moment of writing attended by 
friends : 

“Kubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens.”’ 
(4: 21.) 

In this instance the connecting link is 
present, but it is legendary rather than 
monumental—a very old tradition, con- 
firmed by the Liber Pontificalis, describ- 
ing a certain place of worship as having 
once been the private house of the same 
Pudens who was baptized by the Apos- 
tles, and who is mentioned in the epistle 
of St. Paul. Two illustrations of this 
house surviving from the first century, 
its lower story and its front wall pierced 
by modern windows, are supplied by Dr. 
Lanciani. 

Still more strange and more directly 
identified with the same Apostle himself, 
is a monument observed less than two 
years ago by the author of this book. The 
first basilica of St. Paul on the present 
site of the church, it is well known, was 
erected by the Emperor Constantine at 
the second milestone on the Via Ostiensis 
over the place of interment of the Apos- 
tle, the Liber Pontificalis stating that the 
body was placed at that time in a coffin 
of solid bronze. The second basilica, dat- 
ing from the year 386 A.D., was erected 
by Theodosius and Honorarius. In De- 
cember, 1891, Dr. Lanciani was permitted 
to verify the reputed tomb. He lowered 
himself from the little window under the 
altar, and struck upon a flat floor paved 
with slabs of marble, upon one of which 
are engraved the words, ‘Paulo Apostolo 
mart,,” [Sacred] ‘to Paul the Apostle, 





Martyr.” The letters are in the style of 
those dating from'the fourth century, the 
era of the reconstructlon of the Church, 
The intruder deemed it unnecessary to 
test the sanctity of the spot further; and 
there the remains of the great Apostle 
have lain undisturbed ever since the days 
of Constantine, probably preserved in his 
bronze sarcophagus beneath the marble 
pavement, 

In greater detail Dr. Lanciani traces 
the history of the resting-place of the 
Apostle Peter, demonstrating very clearly 
the proximity of the Circus, begun by 
Caligula and finished by Nero, to the 
great basilica, and the proximity of the 
exact place of crucifixion inter duas me- 
tas, or the central point of the spina 
(middle line) of the Circus, at the foot of 
the obelisk still marking the spot, to the 
magnificent tomb within the same vast 
basilica. 

But the impression should not be given 
or entertained that the antiquities relat- 
ing to the transformation of Rome from 
pagan to Christian estate, are entirely 
sepulchral in nature. Dr, Lanciani de- 
scribes the various phases of the process, 
also by showing how Rome’s classical 
edifices—temples, shrine:, basilicas, por- 
ticoes, palaces, baths, etc., even the Coli- 
seum, became or gave shelter to Christian 
churches; in fact, how every pagan 
structure, large enough to hold a congre- 
gation, was thus transformed at one time 
or another; by describing how these be- 
came repositories to classic works of art 
for which new interpretations were in- 
vented, and by explaining how desirous 
the early Christians were to beautify their 
sanctuaries to the utmost; by pointing 
out how oratories and schol rose over 
the remains of martyrs and confessors 
for the celebration of agapai, and finally 
often developed into churches; by re- 
lating how the old altars at the street 
corners were replaced by little shrines for 
images and the monumental crosses ; by 
noting how provision for bathing within 
the precincts of the church was adopted 
from pagan temples, how public stand- 
ards of weights and measures were re- 
tained in the basilicas when they turned 
Christian, how the public granaries of 
the emperors merged into those of the 
popes for the maintenance of the poorer 
classes ; by recounting how many classic 
rites, customs and symbols were not re- 
jected but, endowed with new signifi- 
cance, were adhered to; by setting forth 
the passing of profane festivals and prac- 
tices into Christian institutions ; by ob- 
serving the effect of mixed marriages, 
etc., etc. 

The Christian Church possessed both 
foresight and tact when thus entering 
into and consecrating old heathen struc- 
tures, when appropriating objects of art, 
when modifying numberless conceptions 
and habits, which were not offensive to 
its principles and morality, and thus con- 
tributed to,rather than hindered, a peace- 
ful conversion. 

The grand result by gradual movement 
was guided by Providence under a plan 
which we may now readily trace; and in 
this long series of causes and events we 
are able to fix upon one which formed 
the culmination—the Emperor Diocle- 
tian’s oppressive rule, from which a re- 
action was inevitable. Otherwise : 

“Tt was not a resolution or a conversion 
in the true sense of these words ; it was the 
official recognition of a state of things 
which had long ceased to be a secret. The 
moral superiority of the new doctrines over 
the old religion was so evident, so over- 
powering, that the result of the struggle 
had been a foregone conclusion since the age 
of the first apologists. The revolution was an 
exceedingly mild one, the transformation 
almost imperceptible. No violence was re- 
sorted to, and the tolerance and mutual 
benevolence so characteristic of the Italian 
race was adopted as the fundamental policy 
of the State and Church.” 

A casual statement by Dr. Lanciani, to 
the effect that the Emperor Augustus 
took a census of Rome three times—first 
in B.C. 29-28, second in B.c. 8, and third 
in 14 A.p.—naturally raises the query 
whether this second census may have 
been identical with the one famous for its 
synchronism with the birth of Christ, 
taken wnder a decree from Augustus 
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Ceesar that all the world should be taxed. 
The years named are those of 725-'26, 
745-46, and 766-67 a.U.c.; and the 
year of our Lord’s advent falls within 
none of them. On the Jewish side, seven 
years from a.v.c. 745-46 fell upon 
A.U.C. 752~58, or B.C. 2-1, as a sabbatic 
year. On the Roman side, during the 
age of Augustus the lustra were septen- 
nial; and, accordingly, an enrollment of 
which the historians of Rome happen not 
to speak, must have been taken in A.U.C. 
75258, or B.c, 2-1. The census, there- 
fore, to which the evangelist Luke refers, 
coincides with the exact return of a regu- 
lar septennial enrollment throughout the 
Roman Empire. Upon this agreement, 
the year of the advent was B.C. 2, instead 
of 8.c. 4, asis commonly supposed. 

As before some of the ancient Egyptian 
names quoted by Dr. Lanciani might have 
been thrown into forms more familiar to 
English readers. His orthography for 
the name of the oldest sister of Thothmes 
III., viz: ‘*Queen Haths’epu,” and 
‘‘Hathsépu,” should have been written 
agreeably to this interpretation of the 
hieroglyphic signs, Ha-t-sheps-u ; but we 
usually render these Egyptian signs Ha-t- 
as-u. In like manner, he intends one and 
the same king under the names ‘“ Hoph- 
ries” (p. 95) and Uahabra (p. 97); it would 
have been better to use either Apries, or 
Hophra, uniformly. The reference to Jo- 
sephus, *‘ Ant. Jud., xviii. 4,” more fully 
and accurately would be XVIII, iii, 4. 

Dr. Lanciani has performed his second 
task as admirably as his first. Being 
facile princeps among Roman explorers 
he tells us of facts which he knows to 
have taken place; he can scarcely be un- 
certain except in details of judgment, as, 
for example, when estimating the date of 
a monument or epigraph from the style of 
its execution. His learning is as broad as 
his field. His subject is treated by a 
simple method, in concise manner, and 
with unpretentious language. The inter- 
est of his story lies in the matter to which 
it pertains, and this is so important as to 
render his book,one of absorbing interest 
and of high excellence from a historical 
point of view. 

The volume is issued uniformly with 
** Ancient Rome,” in a striking combina- 
tion of vellum and crimson cloth; it is 
clearly printed in large type upon the 
whitest of paper, and is illustrated by no 
less than one hundred and fifteen engrav- 
ings. It deserves a warm welcome, and 
is sure to win for itself wide appreciation. 
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A new thing in guidebooks for this coun- 
try may be found at Scribner’s, imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, an edition of 
Baedeker’s Handbook for this country 
(The United States. with an Excursion into 
Mexico, edited by Karl Baedeker, with sev- 
enteen maps and twenty-two plans. $3.60). 
This handbook is prepared by Mr. J. F. 
Muirhead, M.A,, who has for several years 
past taken part in the Enelish edition of 
Baedeker’s Handbooks, and has personally 
visited most of the districts described. The 
Guide is the publisher’s response to a fre- 
quently made suggestion that he should 
undertake it. The influence of his methods 
has been good on the Guides prepared 
in this country,which have improved great- 
ly under this tuition. One of the best is 
avowedly made on the Baedeker method. 
Still the improvement has not been so great 
as to close the field against the newcomer, 
especially as it appears now fresh from the 
press up to the latest date and on the ad- 
vance wave of the travel to the Chicago Ex- 
position. It is generously furnished with 
maps and plans, with directions, general, 
special and local, and written up for each 
place of importance, with all pains to be ac- 
curate and (which is quite as much to the 
point) with a discriminating consideration 
of the requirements of different classes of 
travelers. Like all other Baedeker Guides it 
has a sort of literary, scientific, artistic and 
general encyclopediac character combined. 
John Bach McMasters figures in it with a 
short history of American politics. James 
Bryce furnishes a sketch of the Constitution 
and political system; and, besides this, there 
is an endless amount of very plain talking 
(not designed at all for criticism, but sim- 
ply for the guidance of travelers who do 
not know the country), in which the mirror 
is held up to American vanity in a way 
that is sometimes startling, and we may 
hope healthy. The amount of information 
compressed into the Guide awakens wop- 
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der. It is beautifully arranged, and, so far 
as we cau discover, both accurate and 
thorough. It will be as useful to American 
travelers as to foreigners visiting this coun- 
try. 


The Yosemite, Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone. By William H. Wiley and Sarah 
King Wiley. (John Wiley & Sons, New 
York.) This is a book that could be pro- 
duced in no other country in the world 
than the United States. It describes the 
famous excursion of thirty or forty mem- 
bers of the Society of American Mechanical 
Engineers to their annual convention in 
San Francisco in the spring of 1892. Hav- 
ing accomplished the first stage of the 
journey from New York to San Francisco 
and exploited California, they pushed north 
to Alaska and came home by the northern 
route, taking in the Yellowstone Park and 
what there is of interest between that res- 
ervation and the Falls of Niagara. The 
whole excursion extended over 10,000 
miles or more, was apparently carried 
through without a hitch, and was accom- 
plished in about two months. Such a 
monster picnic rises to the proportions of 
an achievement, and deserves the literary 
and illustrative commemoration it has so 
richly received in the present volume, 
which comes from two pens, both of which, 
we may say, belong to the firm which pub- 
lishes the elegant memorial. The volume 
needed no introduction to Americans, but 
to the English public it is introduced by 
the distinguished engineer, James Dredge, 
of London, and in highly appreciative 
terms, which expand into a broad and 
rapid sketch of the States and Territories 
west of the Rockies. The book itself is 
reprinted from Engineering, and, as_ befits 
the description of an excursion of scientific 
men, is crowded with facts of local interest 
in every country which is traversed. In 
fact, the volume is the best possible com- 
panion atraveler could have in repeating 
this journey, as many have done, many 
more are now doing, and a far greater 
number are yet to do. But whether read 
en voyage or at home, it is an inspiring, 
novel and mightily interesting book. 


Appleton’s Guide-Book to Alaska and to 
the Northwest Coast. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. $1.25.) This volume 
is prepared by Eliza Rahamah Scidmore, 
author of “ Alaska ; its Southern Coast and 
the Sitkan Archipelago.” It includes 
the shores of Washington, British Colum- 
bia, Southeastern Alaska, the Aleutian and 
the seal islands, the Bering and the Arctic 
coasts, and is provided with maps and nu- 
merous illustrations. The lines of travel 
in Alaska are, of course, few, but such 
as exist are fully described in this guide 
book with full directions and all the in- 
formation travelers require. The natural 
history, physical geography and geology 
which are perhaps more important than 
anything else in an Alaskan guidebook, 
are fully expanded. The author has also 
collected all sorts of material—sociological, 
ethnological and historical statistics to 
illustrate the country and instruct the 
traveler. Among the best of our stand- 
ard popular American guides is Appleton’s 
General Guide to the United States and 
Canada, By the praiseworthy enterprise 
of the publishers this Guide is revised every 
year to date. It contaios railway maps, 
plans of cities, special itineraries, table of 
railway and steamboat fares, and an appen- 
dix describing the Columbian Exposition. 
It is bound in a solid and convenient form 
with a good leather flap tothe cover, and 
printed in good, readable type. 





The Rose. A Treatise on the Cultivation, 
History, Family Characteristics, etc., of 
the Various Groups of Roses, with Accu- 
rate Descriptions of the Varieties now 
Generally Grown. By H. B. Ellwanger, 
with an introduction by George H. E)lwan- 
ger. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
This is the revised edition of a useful little 
manual for rose growers, published rather 
more than ten years ago. It brings together 
in a simple and systematic form the life- 
long experience of an eminent horticultur- 
ist in one of the most difficult branches of 
his profession, the culture of roses, and the 
choice of varieties. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE June-July number of Poet-Lore 
discusses some American poets, among 
them Emerson, Whitman and Miss Emma 
Lazarus. 

“The Technique of the Drama,” by W. T. 
Price,is announced by Brentano, New York. 
The work is designed for dramatic authors 
and critics. 


...- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a little 








book on Dr. Chalmers, by Mrs, Oliphant, 








it being one of the series of ‘“‘ English Lead_ 
ers of Religion.” 


-..-The Scribners will soon publish ina 
cheap pamphlet form Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs’s defense, as offered at the late meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


...-A new Dante journal has made its 
appearance in Venice, at the house of Leo 
S. Olschki. It is entitled Giornale Dan- 
tesco, and is edited by G. L. Passerini. It 
is intented to make this the central organ 
for Dante students and Dante researches. 


.... Wilbur B. Ketcham publishes a series 
of tracts, entitled ‘Christian Giving 
Series’’ on ‘‘ How to Raise Money. System- 
atic Giving,” ‘“‘The Envelope System,’ and 
so on, and provides pledge cards, envelops, 
and record books, with instructions as to 
the. practical use of these most successful 
meansof collecting church funds. 


...-The London Literary World is re- 
sponsible for this story: A youth called 
upon Mr. Oscar Wilde to ask what he 
thought of George Meredith. Mr. Wilde, 
as is not unfrequently his wont, delayed 
in replying till his visitor arose to leave, 
when he said: ‘‘I think Meredith a sort of 
prose Browning ’’; and he added, with a 
sweet resignation, as his visitor was going 
out of the door, ‘Browning was a prose 
Browning.” 


...-Albert Scott & Co., of Chicago, pub- 
lish this month “ Madison’s Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention,” in one volume, 
which givesin outline all the debates on 
the separate articles of the Constitution, 
together with the suggestions and compro- 
mises out of which these grew into their 
present form. A complete index is added 
to aid in quick reference. 


.... It is stated in The Academy that the 
American subscriptions to the Shelley Me- 
morial amount to seventy-two pounds more 
than a fourth of the total sum received. 
The amount in allis insufficent to carry out 
the original scheme, which was to establish 
a Shelley Library and Museum at Horsham. 
It is now proposed to use the money in 
founding a Shelley annual prize for English 
literature at the Horsham Grammar 
School. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Miraculous Events at Lourdes. From_ the 
French of Henry Lassure. 644x444. Balti- 
more, Md.: John Murphy & Co.........-++.-+- 

Whittier with the Children. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. 8x6, pp. 59. Boston: D, Lothrop Co.. 

Progressive Lessons in the Art and Practice of 
Needlework. For Use in Schools. By Kath- 
arine F. Johnson. 84x64, pp. xii, 17, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co........sscccccccccces ove 

Brown's Retreat, and Other Stories. | Anna 
Fichberg King. 745, pp. 303. Soston : 
BODSFIS BTGB. 0.6.0 cevcccccscccecevces coccccescoce 

The Brotherhood of Consolation. Ry Honoré 
de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. 74x54, pp. vi, 329. The 
Give ccces: cesecrece seovacce secesveseseccousce 

A Woman Who Failed, and Others. By Bessie 
Chandler, 7x4%, pp. 43. The same..... .... 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahbib. By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, With Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. 744x5\4, pp. iv, 311. New 
York: D. Appleton & CO......0000 sccccerccsece 

Vision and Duty. A Sertes of Discourses. By 
the Kev. Charles 4. Berry. 74x5, pp. x, 282. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co...... .....-00+ 

Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and RK. Brinsle: 
Sheriden. Edited by Walter Jerold, Wit 
Grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. 5i¢x3t4, 
pp. 192. New York: Macmillan & Co..... 

Scienceand a Future Life. With other Essays. 
By Frederick W. H. Myers. 734x5, pp. 243. 
TRE GBMEG......ccccccesccscvccesccccccccccccoscesce 

Angelica Kauffmann. A_ Biography. a 
‘rances A. Gerard. A New Edition, 74x, 
DP. Ziv, 4466. Thesame ....c..cccccccccccccccces 

Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne- 





3 50 
Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Third Edition in two vol- 
umes, 84x6. Volume I, pp. xiv, 496; Vol- 
ume II, pp. ix. 419. The same... ......0.eceeee 
William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
By Wiltrid Ward. 9x5%4, pp. xivi, 468. The 
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The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By Wm. 
Ingraham Kip, D.D. 7%4x5, pp. 280. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker....... ....sseseeeee 
How to Begin to Live Forever, By Joseph Mer- 
lin Hodson. 7x5, pp. 8. New York: Anson 
DF. RONAN BOO. ...<:ccccscess vscvescseses 
Sursum Corda. By F. W. Bourdillon. 646x5, 
»p. 144. New York: Imported by Charles 
BOPINMST'D BONS. «0000. cocescccccscccsccoccccecece 
Words to Young Christians. Being addresses 
to Young Communicants. By George Elms- 
lie Troup, M.A. 7x, pp. 251. Thesame...... 
The Free Church of Scotiand. Her Origin, 
Founders, and Testimony. By Peter Bayne, 
LL.D. 8x6, pp. xiv, 446. The same.......... 
Many Inventions. By Rudyard Kipling. 74x 
5i4, pp. vil, 427. New York: D. Appleton & 
Ciiscencss c000- conrcccdecccorves coccccscvesooccece 
Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. 1891. Volumel. Part I. The Cost 
of Production: the Textiles and Glass. 
Part II. hig ig Time and Raraings. 944x 
5&4, pp. xiv, 841. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing OMICe. ....ccccccccccccccecccccces 
Theology of the Old Testament. By Ch. Pie- 
pente! Translated from the French by 


By H. G@ 
Mitchell. 734x5%4, pp. xi, 31. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Two Countesses. By Marie Ebner von Esch- 
enbach. Translated by Mrs. Vere: 7x 
36%, pp. 176. New York: Cassell Publishing 

Co 
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All Along the River. 
£14, pp. 363. The sa 

Friends in Exile. A Tale of Diplomacy, Coro- 
nets and Hearts. By Lloyd Bryce. 74x5, 
PP. BO. The SAME...........ces000 svoreeee eee 
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A New Book by the author of 
“A Social Departure” and 
“An American Girl in 
London.” 


THE 
SIMPLE ADVENTURES 
OF A 
MEMSAHIB, 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 


Author of “‘ A Social Departure,” and’ 
“An American Girl in London.” 


With many Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON &CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


A Suggestive Book. 
BEECHER’S BIBLE STUDIES: 
Readings in the early books of the Old Testament 
(Genesis to Ruth), with Familiar Comment. Pre- 
faced by two sermons: “ The Inspiration of the 
Bible,”’ and “* How to Read the Bible.” Given ia 
1878-79, by HENRY WARD BEECHER. Edited by 
JOHN R. HOWARD. 438 pages. Garnet cloth, $1.50. 
“Commend themselves alike to common sense and 
scholarly sense.”"—MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
“ An authority in the ethical interpretation of the 
Bible,”—Gro, DANA BOARDMAN, 
* Distinctly eee and constructive in its meth- 
od.”’—AMORY H, BRADFORD. 
“A great treat, . . . A mind perfectly free and 
perfectly devout is rara avis.’—CHAS. H. Ha LL. 
“An admirable presentation.’’—Pres't Wm. De 
W. Hype. 
“ Nobleness of character and consecrated good sense 
in harmony with the results of learned research,”— 
*, W. GUNSAULUS. 
“The dry bones of old Israel havea living soul given 
to them.”"—ALMON GUNNISON. 
“ Admirable reading for our times.”—Gro. A. Gor- 
YON. 


*,* All booksellers, or the Publishers, 
FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 21ST. 


THE NEW ERA. 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, Author of “ Our Country.” 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50+ 
plain cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


400 pages. Library Edition. 


“T congratulate you on the timeliness, incisiveness 
and brilliancy of your book.’’—JoserpH CooK. 


MILK AND MEAT. 


Twenty-four Sermons. By Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY. 


By Rev. GronGe GUIREY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize 
Essay on The Sunday Question. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just —_ Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limplid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
4 tothe — 1 the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price @1.00cach. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. Ap elegant 
escriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York 













The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice a week edition 
of the New York COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER excels 
that published by any of the 
dailies, and the low price ot 
$1.00 a year especially com- 
mends it to out-of-town sub- 
scribers. 


New Books, Art Matters and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 29 Park Row, New 
York. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGERTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.Y . 
are using 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS Qonincions 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York, 
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Repudiation of State Debts 
in the United States. 


By WILLIAM A. ScoTT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 12mo, $1.5). 

Vol. Il. of the Library of Economics and Politics. 
Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 

This isa work which deals with one of the most 
important phases of American finance. Perhans 
there is no field of financial investigation in the 
United States which has been so neglected. The 
work will be of practical importance to all those who 
are concerned with investments, as well as to schol- 


ars interested in our financial history and institu- 
tions. 


Theology of the Old Tes- 
tament. 


By Ca. PIEPENBRING, Pastor and President of the 
Reformed Consistory at Scrassburg. Translated 
by Prof H.G. Mitchell, of the Boston University. 
12mo, $1.75. 


This book is regarded by competent authorities as 
the briefest and clearest exposition of the subject as 
yet produced. It will prove invaluable to students of 
the Bible and to all who are interested in the latest 
researches in theological science. 


The Independent Treas- 
ury System of the United 
States. 


By DAVID KINLEY, of the University of Wisconsin. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Vol. I. of the Library of Economics and Politics. 
Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“ Avaluable and dispassionat> discussion of the in- 


fluence of the Independent Treasury un business.’’— 
Ledger, Pitladelphia, 


Philanthropy and Social 
Progress. 


Seven Essays delivered before the School of Applied 
Ethics at Plymouth, Mass , by Miss Jane Addams, 
Father J. O. S. Huntington, Robert A. Woods, 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings and Bernard Bosan- 
quet, with an introduction by Prof. H.C. Adams, 
of Michigan University. 12mo, $1.50. 

“One of the most valuable volumes from the stand 


int of the student of social economics recently 
rought ont.”—Boston Traveller, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS !! 


All the best ones, Some special cheap 
libraries. 


Theological Books, Old and New. 


Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request. 


TIBBALS BOOK CoO., 


26 Warren Street N. Y. 
MUSIC. 
Grand Organ for Sale. 


Suitable for church or hall, at a great 
bargain. Built by E. & G. G. Hook & 
Hastings. Blown by hydraulic engine. 
Pipes voiced in a4-in. wind pressure, Three 
manuals or keyboards and a pedale of two 
and one-half octaves. 

This is a rare opportunity. Can be ex- 
amined on application to P. O. Box 1093, 
Providence, R. I. 

SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
"iges and Best work by this Popular Author, 


« | Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail, 
per 100.) Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MA 


E : InN CO. 
76 East 3th st... New York. 215 Wabush Ave., Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHURCH CO,, Mosic Publishers, Cincinnati O 




















_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 





CHILD BEAUTY. 


Sent. Free.—Mr. Geo. G. Rockwell, the well-known 
New York photographer, discusses in a little book, 
which has been beautifally illustrated with por- 
traits from lite, the question of child beauty. The 
American type; spirituelle loveliness; influences 
pone — —— it, ar‘istic dress, etc.—which he 
sends free by mail, on receipt of 2c. postage stamp— 
1440 Broadway (4 th St.), N. Y. “ . . 
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WORLD'S FAIR LITERATURE, 
ITS CATALOGUES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 


BOOKS, MAPS, GUIDES, ETC. 


We supply any and all of them postpaid to any ad- 
dress. Write for List to 


THE PUBLISHERS UNION, 


Chicago, 79 Clark Street. 
___—sEDUCATION, 
BON AIR SCHOOL, 
Near Richmond, Va. 

W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for boys; genial climate, country 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 








Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
* cation of youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, rogerntory and optional. Apply to 
MIS: ‘ 


yt 
Ss IDA oF ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE «‘y'sawes 

YOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Gregk, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian Snanish, German, in- 
— Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gents apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $525) 
nh Greek, Latin, English. German and Teutonic 
*hilology, Romance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Holl of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


Collegiate Institute, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 
For Young Women. 36th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music,Art, Elocu.,Phys.Cult, Jos. K KING,D.D. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FoR WOMEN. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric hghts, steam heat and elevator. Astronoml- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Buildiny, etc. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUS C. 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade 
Rev. A. W. CowLes, LL.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, Canandaigua, 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL for Youna 
WN LAapies, Established 1874, Year begins Sept. 20th, 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleges and Untver- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


THE HENRY C, DE MILLE PREPARATORY Boanp- 
ING ay te Oet. dd, 1. Send for catalogue, 
Address Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Pompton, New Jersey. 





MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, Z",,%3; 


West. Seventeenth year, Beautiful location and health: 
ful climate, No School in the country offers better ade 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Obto, 


MOUNTAIN STATION, Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr’s Schoo! for Girls. High, 
healthful location. Mmiles from New York. English 
branches, Languages, Music, Art, College preparation, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Fstablished in 180) Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith. For circulars avd reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P.0., PA. 
ACADEMY. 


RIVERVIEW pocdianrtity. y. 


58th Year, Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


44th year begins Sept. 13th, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Spectally organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories, Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Il. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 

city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Terms Hberal. 

_Inautre of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 

School of Expression. Freeman PL, Beacon 

St, Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary and other Art 

Studies, Send for plan of Summer Term, July t. Lake 

Bluff, ['1., near Chicago, with Art Courses for Teach- 

ers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


SEDG WICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys. Punils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive con- 
stant personal attention E.J. VAN LENNEDP, Prin. 


NEW_YORK. Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
QiG LAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
‘ #5"%)a Year, no extras, Limit, 30 boys. 
Parents waste their boys by keeping them at home. 


You think by neglecting them. Parents can’t bring up 
OVS, 


My pamphlet argues the cuestion, Free: and par- 
ents concerned had betterread it. HENRY W. “1GLAR. 
THE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, 
at Tomkins, Cove, on Hudson River and West Shore 


Road, willopenon or about May 2Jth. Applications 
to be made at TEACHERS’ Rest. 
WELLS COLLEGE ,furren' 


AURORA, N. ¥ 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 2, 1893, Send for Catalogue, 
KE. 5. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


vor LADIES’ INSTITUTE. \ HOME SCHOOL 
_ for Girls of all ages, Wellesley and Smith re- 
ceive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500. 

Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin., Windsor, Conn. 





DLXON’S 
= American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Are unequaled for s nooth, tough Ivavs. If not famil- 
iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 




















_____ WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


orcommission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co,, X 1117, La Crosse, Wis. 





Financial. 
COST OF RETAILING COAL. 


‘IN connection with the anthracite prob- 
lem,which we considered a fortnight ago, 
the cost of delivering coal to consumers 
has public interest. Distribution of staples 
is expensive ; milk which is sold at about 
two cents per quart by the farmers, and 
for whose carriage to the city the railroads 
get about one cent, costs about seven cents 
per quart for delivery to families by a milk- 
man. So, under our present conditions, 
retailing hard coal is more expensive than 
is generally supposed. The writer not 
long ago had occasion to investigate this 
subject as regards New York City and its 
neighboring towns ; the result given be- 
low can be applied with changed circum- 
stances to other cities and towns. 

In September last Mr. McLeod, then 
President of the Reading, gave $1.50 per 
ton as the coat of retailing coal, but said 
that this cost could be reduced to 75 cents 
per ton if the Reading should establish 
large retail yards of its own, This asser- 
tion is reealled now as a basis for the fol- 
lowing figures. The largest quantities of 
of anthracite are delivered to consumers 
by retailers who handle but a compara- 
tively few tons each. The majority of 
retailers in New York City or Brooklyn 
sell but 10,000 or 15,000 tons per annum, 
quite a number not reaching those figures, 
For our present purpose we will take sales 
of 10,000 tons yearly as an average. We 
can then make up an approximate table 
of cost to that retailer, thus: 


Estimated 
Cost per Ton 
in Cents. 
Freighting from N. Jersey to coal dock 20 


i <<. ss ebenbeeceeerainnnbe shone Ol 
Loss under bill of lading quantity...... 05 
Hoisting and stevedore work........... 12 
Screening and loss of small sizes....... ew 
Cartage to consumer's home............ 10 

Rental of yard, yard expenses, clerks 
and Office CXPENBES..........scescevees AO 
BURN sp uknesscevusouevenawebevane $1.68 


If our retailer’s yard is not on the 
water there will be further expense for 
land transfer, Just as sugar dealt out bv 
the pound will not come up to weight of 
barrel when full, so there is a loss in coal 
under the quantity said to be on the boat 
estimated at five cents per ton. The loss 
of 20 cents per ton in screening is caused 
by the fact that the dust and small sizes 
thus produced must be sold at a heavy 
discount, and must be charged against 
the domestic sizes. The item of cartage 
is disputed. In figuring on a contract for 
a large quantity of coal, say for a public 
building, retailers count the actual cost 
of cartage at 20 or 25 cents per ton. But 
our average is for good weather and bad, 
for summer and winter, and includes idle 
days also; so it is rather an understate- 
ment for the whole year’s average. No 
interest on capital is included in this table, 
for two-thirds of the retailer's capital is 
invested in his yard, and for this the sum 
of 40 cents is not at all an extravagant 
figure. Counting in clerk hire and all 
such expenses, 40 cents on 10,000 tons is 
but $4,000 per year, rather a small 
amount for yards and office. Thus by 
using ordinary figures and not including 
yet any profit, we see that the cost of 
handling per ton for an ordinary retailer 
is more than Mr, McLeod’s estimate. 

The retail price of domestic anthracite 
is usually $1, or not more than $1.25 above 
the wholesale price, and advances slowly 
or declines as the wholesale price fluctu- 
ates. Where, then, is the profit if retail 
prices are but $1 or so above wholesale, 
and if expenses are $1.68 per ton? There 
are several sources of small profits. If 
the retailer has cash or credit and can 
**stock up” when coal is lowest in the 
spring, he can realize something from a 
later advance. The coal companies pay 
15 cen's a ton commission for selling at 
wholesale, of which a good retail cus- 
tomer may get five cents per ton asa re- 
bate. Close economy and foresight may 
save on some of our items of expense. 
But the main profit lies in the fact that 
retailers buy gross tons and sell net tons. 
This saving in quantity is 240 pounds on 
each gross ton bought, and is, therefore, 
about 10%, The present retail price of 
stove or furnace coal in this city is $5.25 
on the sidewalk, so this saving 1n the net 
would amount to at least 50 cents per ton. 
If we say that a good retailer makes a 
clear protit of 25 cents a ton,his income on 
10,000 tons will be $2,500 a year, a small 
sum when we take bad debts and all risks 
into the aecount. Such small dealers 
canuot afford to cut retail prices. 1f they 
do they must deliver coal inferior in 
quality, give light weight (1,800 pounds 
for 2.000), cutdown family expenses or go 
into bankruptcy. 

If these estimates are correct the small 
retailers are not making much money, 
contrary to the general impression. But 
when a retailer’s sales run up to 100,000 
tons or more yearly the case is altered, 
because the items of cost do not change 








correspondingly. Rent and clerk hire are 
not increased in proportion, the cost of 
cartage per ton is reduced, because the 
outfit can be kept busy to better advan- 
tage and the profit per ton need not be so 
large. It has been estimated by compe- 
tent coal men that the handling of large 
amounts of coal at retail reduces the cost 
50 cents a ton if not more. Mr. McLeod’s 
basis is thus not far wrong. The conclu- 
sion is a fair one that the existence of a 
large number of retailers, each with a 
small trade, is a positive disadvantage to 
the consumer, and that if retail prices for 
distributing are to be reduced, the small 
dealer must go out of business, A combi- 
nation of retailers or a large coal com- 
pany in a large city and town, which 
should distribute 100,000 or more tons 
yearly with the best appliances, could 
afford to reduce the present difference be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices at least 
25 cents a ton, andat the same time make 
a better profit for itself, 

We stated the tidewater price recently, 
as on a yearly average $4.50 per ton, in- 
cluding last winter, and probable prices 
the coming summer; but the circu- 
lar price at the moment is $4.15 per 
ton (reduced in April), which price will 
probably be advanced 25 cents a ton 
in August. The freight rate from the 
anthracite mines to New York harbor 
is now $1.70 per ton, to Buffalo it is $2.25 
per ton, and to Chicago $3.75 by all rail. 
If we take the cost at the mine at $2, or 
a little more, we can figure out the whole- 
sale price roughly at any town or city. If 
then we add the approximate cost of re- 
tailing, one can form ao idea whe her the 
retail price of anthracite in his city is ex- 
tortionately high. 


oe 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the quarterly statement of a number of the 
State banks doing business in New York 
City, published elsewhere in these’ col- 
umns. The financial institutions of New 
York are among the best conducted of any 
in the country. 





BANK OF AMERICA, 


RMRIONE <5 ssnsscoeekasaaneaseen $25,673,033 
SOREN INU 5s sewaeeseose wanes 3,900,000 
ae eee ae eee 1,500,000 


756,990 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, 


PRONE ss vena nasnsaes xeees 44,305,115 
SERRANO so icaus <soareeacer 250,000 
NNRUNING 665 9:0.6590%0% abe aeoesseeer 250,000 
Undivided profits.......... 296,429 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
INS is onc suingioaareee nein $7,208,596 


Ganital Stock <c.. o6.2600000<s00000 300,000 
NNN 6 se a i ae aia ate Csi wae 600,000 
Undivided Pronts ..<....:6000000:0000 133,185 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
NN Scie kG sanmuas $1,748,591 


RDREEME EEE. 0.440% 00000 eeu oe 100,000 
Undivided profits. ......0:0000000% 254,750 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
SEMIN 52) “Gin aaphigawesen eats $5,267,519 
Capital stock........ Senda ctu eeNe 250,000 
INNS chai Gb a howicraeeaenp ens ene 300,000 
Undivided profits. ...... = 50,622 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 

NINE i ins arp wale a Soe $2,404 397 
RPMRDIRO SUE.  0.0'siess'sis ie 30-0559 108 100,000 
OO er nn 300,000 
Undivided profits. ..........cs. 128,608 


ORIENTAL BANK. 
OADRIIONG 5 .cicnssaeiueesseuewasns $3,045,804 


PEM, Ses cicenase sees eaunue 300,000 
REEMA 3 css suainac suswpuesiee tue’ 300.000 
Undivided profits... . 2.205.020 146,424 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK, 
MNONAINING | 54..5a cogs oskns neu snens $4,111,604 
ROME RIOR. 3 05005400 bseossenens 500,000 
RNR EIDENRIS 5; 0:0 sive is saree g pisieeusle ns eit 105,000 
Undivided profits...............4. 67,212 


ae > ——-———_—_—_—— 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


By far the most important event in the 
financial and business world during the 
week under review was the issue by Presi- 
dent Cleveland of a timely and straight- 
forward statement concerning his plans 
for an extra session of Congress to con- 
sider needed financial legislation. Mr. 
Cleveland says that he will convene such 
a session between the first and fifteenth 
of September. While there has been no 
mystery, he says, regarding his intention 
in the matter, he thinks it right that the 
people should understand that the time is 
at hand when their representatives in Con- 
gress will be called upon to deal with the 
financial condition, which is the only 
menace to the country’s’ welfare 
and prosperity. He calls upon the 
people all over the land to take up the 
subject for themselves and arrive at their 
own conclusions as to the merits of the 
present plan, which obliges us to ‘* pur- 
chase idle silver bullion with gold taken 
from our reserve.” As the President 
says at the conclusion of his statement, 
much depends now upon the attitude as- 
sume@ by those engaged in financial and 
commercial operations. The things now 
needed are gonfidence in the countrys 
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abundaut resources and credit, and active 
missionary efforts to impress upon our 
people the dangers which would surely 
follow the failure to remedy the present 
defects in our national statute book, - 


The effect of the President’s statement 
was at once seen both here and abroad, 
and it isa noteworthy fact that each ad 
vance in the price of securities which has 
since occurred was started in London, 
Foreizn houses have since been steady 
buyers of our s‘ocks and bonds, and there 
has also been a materially heavier invest- 
ment demand for home account. Prices 
of most securities have fallen in the last 
few wecks to avery low level in conse- 
quence of the feeling of uncertainty and 
distrust which were the result of the con- 
tinvance in force of the silver legislation 
of 1890 and the recent enormous ex, 
ports of gold. In many instances qno‘a- 
tions of prominent active stocks are 
nearly down to the figures recorded 
during the Baring panic of November and 
December, 1890. The absence of confi- 
dence in the country’s currency system, 
has, however, been the only cause of this 
demoralization, and now that the occa- 
sion for this uneasiness is removed, 
through the President’s proclamation, a 
revival of tone should follow not only in 
the security markets, but also in all com- 
mercial operations in which we are 
engaged. Legitimate reason for further 
unsettlement in the security markets is 
lacking. In the first place, liquidation 
has been very thorough, and is now un- 
doubtedly about completed. Theo, also, 
railroad earnings in nearly every section 
are increasing largely, and are in most 
instances the best ever recorded. In the 
month of May, for example, 137 roads 
increased their gross earnings over 
$5,500,000, compared with an increase of 
only $800,000 for the same month of 1892. 
The New York Central reported the larg- 
est gain, but increases were shown by 
road3 in nearly every section of the coun- 
try. 

Another important feature of the week 
was a s°vere pinch in the loan murket at 
Chicago, where there was enforced liqui- 
dation of speculation in grain and pro- 
visions which put the price of wheat to 
63 cents, the lowest ever recorded. In all 
other producis there was a correspond- 
ingly sharp decline in consequence of 
sales to realize by those who cuuld not 
protect’ their speculative engagements, 
‘the Chicago stock market went through 
an experience very similar to that which 
New York recently was obliged to undergo. 
As a factor in the general situation, how- 
ever, this Western financial disturbance 
has been a blessing in disguise, for no 
sooner had the price of wheat aid corn 
declined largely than foreigners became 
very large purchasers of both commodi- 
ties. ‘the immediate result has been to 
relax the foreign «xchange market, which 
has declined tu such an extent that there 
is no daager of exports of gold during the 
balance of this season, Some go so far as 
to predict that if there are no further up- 
heavals abroad we will be found to have 
shipped our last lot of gold for the year 
1893, The sates of grain for export dur- 
ing the week were 1,543,000 bushels of 
wheat, 346,000 bushels ot corn, aud 375,000 
bushels of oats, and more must be taken 
soover or later. At present the difficulty 
in engaging freight room is retarding 
foreign purchases. From September 1st 
to the current date the exports have been : 


1892-93. 1891-92. Decrease. 


Wheat, bu....... . 66,268,600 97,056,800 31,288,200 
ee 28,102,300 64,285,600 36,186,500 
Fiour, DBIS....00.0 10,304,600 10,766,500 42,500 


* Lucrease. 

The volume of imports is expected to 
decrease. in cotton there was also an 
improved foreign demand, with the price 
¢ cent lower. Exports of copper were 
unusually heavy, consisting of 1,158,074 
pounds of matte, and 2,061,735 pounds of 
line copper, The Lake market is weak, 
owing Lo pressure of stock in the face of 
a very limited demand. Producers are 
holding at 11 cents, which is a nominal 
quotation. Oil was stronger and coffee 
uncnanged, lron is dull at New York 
and Philadelphia, and sales are reported 
at surprisingly low prices at Buffalo. 
Structural iron is dull, and, while p.ate 
mills are well employed, all prices are low 
and trade dishearteniug. lo wool sales 
are less than half last year’s, and the 
tendency ot prices downward. ‘I'he con- 
dition of the trade in spring woolens is 
considered below the average, since finan- 
cial stringency has made it difficult to 
carry large stocks of goods. In low-grade 
cottons there has been some advance, but 
buyers are few. ; 

Shipments of currency to the West, 
amouuting Lo about $8,000,000, for the r: - 
lief of the banks au Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and other financial centers, 
made our loan market very close. The 
bauks were forced to reserve their surplus 
lines for shipments of balances to country 
Correspondents, aud those whicn did not 
Carry such baiances were frightened by 
the numerous failures in banking and 
business circles. Failures for the week, 
as reported by R. G. Dun & Co., were 822 
In humber, against 168 last year, Call 
loans on stock collateral were made «at 











rates ranging from 2¢ to 15%, but little 
business was done at either extreme. The 
average rate for the week was 5%, 
at which renewals were generally 
effected. Time loans were in active de- 
mand, and the supply was small, consist- 
ing chiefly of the balances of foreign 
bankers who demanded a gold note on 
Most contracts. Where choice collateral 
Was supplied rates were 43(¢5°¢ for sixty 
and ninety days, 53¢ for four months and 
6% for longer dates. Lenders disecrimi- 
nated carefully against industrial stocksas 
collateral. The easier tone of sterling 
exchange and the closeness of the time 
loan market resulted in the making of a 
large number of sterling loans, and others 
which matured were renewed. Commer- 
cial paper was a dull market with very 
little demand, The early sales were to 
local financial institutions other than 
banks, and rates were largely nominal. 
Brokers’ quotations were 64@74¢ for in- 
dorsed receivables and 7@9 per cent, with 
no market, for single names of the bet- 
ter grades, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 






June th. June 3d. Decrease. 
LOGS. . 00000000 $414,400,200 = $416,690,200 2,290,000 
SPOClO. ...ccccecee 69,529 300 70,156,400 627,100 
Legal tenders... 49,623,000 = 58,683,901 9.060 S00 
Deposits...... eee = 418, GUO 451,411,200 12,485,600 
Circulation ..... ° 5,618,500 5,570,500 43,000 


The following shows the relation be - 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specte. ....cccee oe | R6 70,156,400 $627,100 
Legal tenders.,... 58,683,000 9,060,900 

Total reserve... $119,15 $128,840,500 $9,088,000 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 104,731,400 = 107,852,800 8,121,400 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- : , 

MeNUS....0..000 14,420,900 20,987,500 6,566,600 


* Increase, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 

Bid. Asked 
gical 10g LIL g 
Ithe 124 
8 ae 


U.S, 48, 1907, registered 
1T Sl 4s, 1M, conpon,. 















Ext, U.S, 2s, ‘sul, regis 

Currency 65 1845..... 2% ove 
Currency tis, 18 +105 ooo 
Currency 68, IBYi......eeeee scene - 17% ° 


Currency 6s, 1808 © seccecee 
Currency tis, 18%. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 
lows: 


DDB ings. cccaccccinectecceetcvcesscs C0csaceceose 4.85 
BIMHEC....cccccce ceice vee 
Cable transters d 
Commercial LONG, ..ccesseccccccerccscecevescsces 4.854 M4 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 
















Bid, | Bid, 
BAGG R csc oscssexvecee 205 | Importers’ & Traders’ 5) 
Broadway.... .... 255 jlrving .........cccoceee 50 
Butchers’ & Drove 182 | Leather Manaf........ 22% 
Chase National....... 40 {Lincoln Nat'l... .... 450 
Chemical....... . 4000 |Manhattan... ae, 
CEE ic scsicnes .. 400) | Mechanics’... 170 
Citizens’.. im |Me’ch’s’ & Tr 170 
Columbia. 275 | Metropolitan. i 


Commerce 
Continental. . 
Corn Exchang 
Kast River ... 
Eleventh Ward... 
Fifth Avenue... 2000 | 

| 





Pacific.... 
. 1 j Seaboard ppecaeccueeses 7 
75 |Second Nat’l.....cc005 MW 


First Nationa 2510) 
First Nat'l of + 
Fourteenth St 





German Am.......... 120) [Seventh Nat’l.......... 130 
Germanla.... ...+- . BO |St. Nicholas.......... 100 
Greenwich ...... .. 10) |Southern National... 110 
Hanover. ccccecss OD [State OF N. V...cccoee 


” 
Hudson River......... 10 |Western National... 112 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 10th, were as follows : 





Central National..... 135 | Mechanies’.......... 1g 
Commerce........ - 190 ol ere... 
Corn Exch 59 Tradesmen’s.......- 110 
WO dae ctceiacvecs 


WeSLOPD.....ccrcccces 112 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
1 


Bld, Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Compons. Ist pfd....100 103 - 
o, 2d ofa. " 










GO, GO, Bh BIG.. ovoceccceccoces 100 10% as 
Thurber-Whyland Co,, COM......+. «+ es 204 
10 a errr 24 
Trow Directory, Com non........66 «+ es ee 
r ao preferred ........... eo 1 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..........- 116 oe ee 
do. do. pfa... osesakle <e 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.......ccssces os ‘ 
do. GO. Pld... .ccccccce sevece 119 115 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com. 15% 1i% 16 
American Straw Board Co. ee i 
Celluloid Co Wike 
New York Biscult C 4 
Diamond Match Co.. 105 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....-During the past fifteen years proba- 
bly about two hundred oil wells have been 
drilled in Southern California, four-fifths 
of which have been paying wells. It is 
thought that the deposits are very large. 
The oil brings from $1.75 to $2.50 per bar- 
rel, the price in the East being from 40c. 
to 60c. per barrel. Southern California 
promises ina few years to be the richest 
in products of any territory of similar 
size in the United States. 

...-One of the greatest celebrations of 
modern times took place at St. Paul, 
Minn., on the 7th inst., in honor of James 
J. Hill, President of the Great Northern 
Railway, the completion of whose system 
from St. Paul to Puget Sound without aid 
from the Government has placed him in 
the first rank of the great financiers of tie 
country. Delegations in large numbers 
were present trom seven States through 
which the railway passes, and the great- 
est enthusiasm was manifested. 


....We have no difficulty in under- 
standing Comptroller Eckels ; but he must 
be a surprise to a large number of people 
in the United States owing to the vigil- 
ance with which he attends to matters 
connected with the office of the Comp- 








troller of the Currency. One of his latest 
moves is to order an assessment of 100% 
upon the shareholders of the Commercial 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., which 
failed some time ago. He proposes that 
the creditors of the bank shall be paid at 
the earliest possible moment instead of 
Wailing from one to five years, as has been 
the practice neretofore, 

....Ever sinee coal mining began the 
question of what to do with the culm has 
been uppermost in the minds of pro- 
ducers. It has been hitherto an item of 
considerable expense, as it had to be re- 
moved, and muilions of tons are now piled 
in the coal regions. A large number of 
steam users at Scranton, Penn., are now 
using culm for tuel, and it is found to 
be cheaper than the natural gas of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Besides, there is an 
unknown quantity of it at hand and no 
preparation is necessary for its use. By 
means of improved grates and artificial 
draft itis used with the greategt success. 

....The second annual International 
Reciprocity Convention was held at St. 
Paul last week, delegates being present 
from all parts of Canada and the United 
States. Resolutions were adopted ap- 
proving of the policy of rempving the 
tariff restrictions of the international 
trade between the two countries so far as 
can be done consistently with a due re- 
gard to the revenue requirements and 
other interests of the two nations ; that a 
reciprocity treaty should provide for the 
free and common use by the people of 
both countries of all canals between the 
Great Lakes aud the ocean, and should 
also provide for free competition between 
the railway systems of the two countries. 

....-Almost without exception every 
large commercial city has been located by 
nature's inexorable laws ; development is 
owing to geographical and commercial 
conditions. The chief cities flourish at 
favorable points on the great waterways 
of the world, and will always continue to 
do so. If one were to select a typical sit- 
uation for a great commercial city in the 
United States, an examination of the map 
would most certainly lead him to indicate 
the location of the city of Superior, Wis. 
Situated at almost the center of North 
America at the extreme western limit of 
lake navigation connecting with the 
Atlantic seaboard, having one of the fin- 
est harbors in the country in area large 
enough to accommodate almost the entire 
lake fleet, being three hundred miles 
nearer the great wheat-producing regions 
of the West and Northwest than Chicago, 





having contiguous to it the most wonder- 
ful mineral resources of the country, the 
natural output of almost unknown quan- 
tities of timber, it has the natural advan- 
tages of a great commercial city, Con- 
necting landward in every direction, 
many great railway lines bring to its 
wharves cargoes for the lake steamers 
and sailing vessels, which return laden 
with coal from the Pennsylvania 
fields. Superior is, therefore, a great 
distributing center for a large portion of 
the northerly half of the great West which, 
as time goes on and immigration setues 
up that portion of the continent, must 
greatly increase, Superior is really only 
eight years of age. The value of her 
buildings has increased from $35,000 
in 1889-90 to $306,000,000 in 1892-93, 
Her population has increased from 
4,000 in 1887 to 40,000 in 1893. She for- 
warded and received, by the five great 
trunk lines, in 1889, 362,321 tons of fright, 
and in 1892 this was increased to 2,105,- 
143 tons. Superior has unusually good 
banking facilities, and has wisely dev+l- 
oped great manufacturing industries, 
there being to-day about 7,000 men em- 
ployed at skilled and unskilled labor in 
the city. At Superior the famous whale- 
back steamships are built, and the com- 
pany own the largest dry dock on the 
Great Lakes. There are many manu- 
facturing industries, including flour mills, 
of which latter there will probably in the 
near future be a considerable increase, 
The city has all of the modern improve- 
ments, including water works, sewers, 
public schools, electric lights, ete. The 
facts given above regarding Superior 
furnish some of the reasons why the city 
offers desirable investments to investors, 
manufacturers and business men gen- 
erally. 
DIVIDEND. 

The American Sugar Refining Company 

has declared the following dividends, pay- 
able July 3d, On that portion of the pre- 
ferred stock which is entitled to quarterly 
dividends, 14%. On that portion of the 
preferred stock which is entitled to semi- 
annual dividends, 34%. On the common 
stock, a quarterly dividend of 3%. 
The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capitai stock, payable at 71 Broad- 
way, July Ist. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 





and other Securities. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coa) in the West which 
sroduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
sIenT 


Lovell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 
Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
We WAY vcccane of CHICAGO ELEVATED 


R { securities and Loans en Chicage 
eal Estate, Correspondence solicited. 


OFFICE OF 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


MILLS BUILDING, 17 BROAD om.) 
June luth, 1893, 


To the Preferredand Common Stockholders 
ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad Co,: 

In accordance with Resolutions of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
there will be offered on June 80th, 1893, to the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stockholders of the Company of 
record on that date, TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
OF ITS FIVE-YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLLATER- 
AL TRUST GOLD NOTES AT THE PRICE OF 
NINETY-FIVE PER CENT. AND THE ACCRUED 
INTEREST FROM MAY IST, 1893. 

Subscription blanks with full particulars of the 
Trust Deed and the securities underlying the trust 
notes will be mailed to stockholders of record upon 
the closing of the books on June wth, 1893. 

The Twelve Million Dollars of these Col- 
lateral Trust Notes have been already 
underwritten, subject to the Stockholders’ 
right of subscription —thus insuring the 
placing of the entire amount, 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
THOMAS F. OAKES, 
President, 
To the Preferred and Common Stockholders 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
New York, June l0th, 1893, 

For the purpose of enabling stockholders to exer- 
cise their right to subscribe to twelve millions ($12,- 
000,000) Five year, Six per cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes, the transfer books of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company will be closed at3 Pp. M. Friday. June 30th 
1893, and reopen at 10 A. M. Monday, July 3ist, 1893, 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

GEORGE S. BAXTER, 
Treasurer. 


~ MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


_ Real Estate Security. — 
Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
4 POST-OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO. 








Oo NET rinsl puitsGaGe LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. lniterest pay- 

(0) able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 





loans. Highest refierences. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wate 





GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 
Equitable Building. Denver. Colo. 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECUKITIES, 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeut ror | 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested anc 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 


Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


One of America’s great cities. 

Population 150,000. Deligntfal 

climate. Leads all in transit 

facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resvurces unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing agricul. 
ture, and voting, financial center. REAL Ks- 
TATE INVEST I ENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTM ENT CO., 


. KB. N, President. 
Home Office, Denver, Co! 








New York Office, Times Building, 





22 (830) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








June 15, 1893. 

















THOUSANDS | OF $$$5$$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as 
thousands have been made in and around C se ago by 
investors who went in on the ground floor. Lots $2: 
to $300, one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, 
without interest. Free abstract, title perfect. 
Investigate and plant a few dollars wnere they will 
grow. For prospectus, plats, etc., address, 


W. L. WILKINS, General Agent, 
Unity Building, Chicago, 


EK. STEINBACH | 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per ceat. to 10 per cent. Investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington, 


EGGLESTON, M MAL & BROWNELL, 


E AND LOANS 
Orrices; 60 Ro 4 "Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
Bullding. CHICAGO — 

Investments made and property ma ‘ed for 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gi t Edge bi ape 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any Bank in Chicago. rite us for a list 
of reai estate Investmenis. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co., 


DULUTH, 
Cc APIT ALS srock. Mead, 000. 
Guarantee Fund with state Auditor, $100.0 000. 

ALVA W. BRADLEY ge 

GEO — A. ELDER, V ice President. 

KTHUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 

Municipal, é orporation and School Bonds a spe- 
clalty. Correspondence Solicited. 


7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
Write to the 


ST, PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘THE OPPORTUNITY | 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investme +t in 





pom. which big rofts can be rediized. , Vist 
age loans ma ea 


THE 1GKs fy PAY ayestint COMPANY, 


ER, COLORA 
eNV icceare 
The People’s National Bank, Denver. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
coves BB 209,008 
we 3,000,000 
Accounts Solicited, Bu and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
rior Fact atics for C ec tions, 
SAFET Y 


upe 
DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 


N THE C OUNTRY 
STUY ween FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E, POOR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE'S 8. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 
Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
mare esant F sh, George 8. Hart, C harles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela: 
fleld, Franc is R.A ppleton, Jon n Jacob Astor. 
Shrewd invesvors are now buying acres adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from $50up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply full 
information, is 


$50,000 Ast “MORTG sce, be 10 Y EAR 6 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
ssued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
io, This © ompany is one of the oldest irrigating 
99m panies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
as no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 
ol information address 
euver Tomat & Safe pogests Ce Cc o — 
936 Seventeenth 
or room 29, 150 Browdway, N o¥.< 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 





United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45.and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys = 
into Court. and is authorized to act as gua 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any nyt and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will titled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain rit the yan gl 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals. 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIS8, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
> TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD COOPER, 
JamMEs Low . BAYARD C UTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHARLES 8. SMIT 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WS 1AM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E. Onur, B’klyn, 
ERASTUSCORNING,AIb’ny Wil, aiAM H. Macy, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, | WM. D. SLOAN 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, | |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLI8s, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, | JAMES STILLMAN. 


President, A. U. WYMAN. Secretary W. T 
OMAHA OA aad UST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid in, $400,000 Lat 50,000. 
OFFERS TO 1000 8 erp PAR 

5 1-2 Per Cent. Guaranteed 1 t+ ta run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. oxi naitn France oF five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of First ym ae 

o@™ Correspondence invi 

statement. 





Send for pamphlet and 





FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. ‘Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


obtained on ‘first mortgages. Real estate 
8% NET scart 


Send Tor maps, photographs, circulars, 
References furnish 
. KR. BRACE, INVESTMENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


A PERFECT RECORD. 


FARM AND CITY LOANS. 


In 27 years’ experience noclient has 
made aloss. Refer to any Bank in the 
United States, or to The Independent. 
Send for pamphlet and loan list. 


ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST CO., 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. Peoria, Ih. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5. to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. _ 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


S MOINES, 10 
Ca inant eeald Up, «= 
Choice Investmentsin the most Conservative 


Field in the We 
Six Per 


etc. 








ages 


G earantoed First Moi 
iene. owa 


on improved lands in 
and Na Nebraska. Gare AND DESIRABLE, 


Jebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Pe r Cent, | by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with 4 local trustee, FIFTE = Mig SUCCES8- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PA 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, GEORGE ii. “LEWIS, 
Act’ Secretary. P Presid ident. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest 4 
payable in GOLD. 

Reference: National Park Bank, New York. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 

loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made 1t 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many ~— of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
gg tributary country which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of a as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & OO, 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence, 





EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


terminus of the Great Northern Railway 
and where they have invested $6,000.000 in preliminar 
mation, address HUICHINGS, GEER & CO., P.O, 


, by the Rockefeller-Colby Synd 
work, it will p 


18 months old, 5,000 population. The new city 
9 founded on Pay’ Rolls for abor, at the Puget Sound 
cate. These men make no failures, 
rt ™ to yet something. For infor- 


x 19, Everett, Y. Address, P, O, Box 2,801.) 





UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, on the morning of 
Thursday, June ist, 1893. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts 
Due sy trust companies, 
State and National banks. . 
Due from bankers 
Real estate 
Stocks and bonds. 
che 


$445), 780 50 
1,472 59— 


. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Bills and checks for next day’s ex- 
changes 


Cc a stock 

Surplus 

Undivided protits 

Deposits subject te check 3 
oC certificates of de- 


$300,000 00 


a 600,000 00 
cece 133, 134 96 
5,708,245 SO 


3,184 23 
88/885 15— 5,801,314 97 


344.855 39 
18 49— 349,153 88 
fi 92 21 


18,000 00 
26,550 (0 


$7,208,596 02 


Ses trust. com panies, State 
and yond bank 

Due to banke 

Cashier’s chee ks outstanding 

Dividends unpaid 

City taxes 


¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
SOBERT SCHELL, President, ona THEODORE 
ROGERS, Cashier of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
a banking association locaved and doing business at 
New York, in said county, being duly and severally 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing is, 
in all respec ts, a true statement of the condition otf 
the said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the morning of Thursday, the first day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, in 
respect to each and every of the items and particulars 
above specified, according to the best of his knowledge 
and bellet: and that the business of the said bank has 
been and is transac s at the location aforesaid. 
ROBERT SC SHELL, President. 
THEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both depenente, 
the 5th day of June, 185. 
EDWARD C. EVANS, Notary Public Y. Co, Co, 
UARTERLY REPORT Or TALE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BA NEW K, on the 
morning of the Ist yo * , me. 1803 : 
RESOURCES. 
icons and discounts,less due from direct- 
ors $1,995,963 16 
95,401 15 


133,913 96 
21,753 U8 
1,118 52 

0.524 04 

188,520 92 


461,074 00 


vs go tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.... 
Other items carried as 
sash, as per schedule.... 
Current expenses 


$970,616 95 
23,419 0O— 994,086 04 
20,289 WW 

Total $4,111,604 17 

L TABIL pean 

Capital stock paid in, in cash. . 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount omens 2 
Interest 13,290 8 

37, ‘876 3 


1, 851,506 78 


$500,000 00 
105,000 00 


67,212 46 

Due depositors as follows, v 
Deposits subject tochec NG 
—— certificates of de- 


570 00 
97,910 IY— 

a trust companies State and Nation- 
al banks, as per schedule 447,793 74 
Due Treasurer ot the State of New York 140,000 00 
Unpaid dividends 1,611 00 


bap #4, i cre "i 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838,: 

ARTHUR b. GRAVES, President, and WILLIAM 
J.GARDNER, Cashier, ‘of the SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW YORK, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 23 Broad Street, in the med of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is,in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank’ before 
the transaction of any business on the Ist day of 
June, 1893, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
a of Banks designating the 
June, 1893, 
be made, 


2,849,986 97 


Ist day of 
as the day on which such report shall 


Reeun B. GRAVES, President. 
wWM.. ARDNER, Cashier. 
Severally subsc ity ma sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the fifth day of June, 1893, before me, 
JOHN F. CANAVAN, 
genry Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. © 


VA RTERL Y REPORT OF TH E MOU NT 
MORRIS BANK ,on the morning of the 
Ist day of June, 1893: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors $2,195,616 65 
Due from directors...., os 32,266 79 
Due from trust companies, State and 
National banks, as per schedule 
Banking house and tot, as per 
schedule 


59,698 41 


52,243 76 
—— 227,243 76 
Bonds and mortgages, as per sc hedule. . 6,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 40,889 43 
5 “4 376,458 81 
. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
"ae of — banks 167,550 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges...........- $153,493 34 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule 
153,644 34 


8,150 43 


$5,267,518 62 


$250,000 00 
300,000 00 
50,021 82 


Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses. .... 


Capital stock a - in cash 

Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profits 

Due depositors as follows, 
Deposits wehiec t to check... 
a certificates we 


cotitiea checks... 


2,485,009 67 


53,649 19 
18,533 06 
- 2,557,191 92 
Due trust companies, State 
and National banks, as per 
$76,380 42 


9 82 


private bankers i 
brokers, as per schedule.... 
76,390 24 
Amount due not included 

under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 

Cc yaa 's checks outstand- 

$33,296 64 

Unpaid dividends..... esesceee 18 00 

—— 33,314 64 (4 

$3,267, BIN 2 62 

BTAr TE oe pny York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

OS. DE VEAU, President, and THOS. W ROB- 
INSON” Cashier, of the Mount ‘Morris Bank, a bank 
located ‘and doing business at No. 85 East 125th Street, 
inthe City of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, f. in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business 
on the tst day of June, 1893, to the st of his 
knowledge and belief ; and they further say that the 
business of said bank ‘has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 

received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the Ist day of June, 1893, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of June, =. bets ore =e 
VERMORE, 


Notary Public. New’ York County, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA, on the morning of Thursday, the 
lst day of June, 1993. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


recto! 

Due from directors .. 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, State and 
National banks 

Banking house and lot.. 

—— and bond 


Cash items, Vv Z. 
Bills and chec ‘ks for the next 
$4,8: x4 47 
$3,298 O3— 4,91 4 917,38 330 50 


$25,067 3,038 08 


day’s exchanges............ 
Other items carried as cash, 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits (net) 
Due depositors, as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check. .$11,781,341 42 
Demand certificates of de- 


$3,000,000 00 


Que 15 14,169,393 57 


Vationa 
5,872,274 04 
"856,802 54 
17,572 73 


ytal $25,673,033 “er 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
Att LIA u i, PERKINS President, and WALLER 
M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier of the ‘Bank of Ameri- 
ca,a bank located and py bm ——_ =: at Nos, 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in all respec ts, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the Ist day of June, 1893, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they rurther say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank 
Department designating Thursday, the Ist day of 
June, 1893, as the day on which such report shall be 


made, 
wit, LIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of June, —- before _, 
wit LIAM WELLEDT, JR., 
Notary Public, net County. 
c Jertificate filed in N. Y. Ce 
U ARTERL ¥. R SPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY — YORK, on the morning of 
the Ist day ~'s yy” : 


posit 
Certified checks AY 
one La companies, State and 


Ci aahier’ s checks outstanding. 
Unpaid dividends 


een. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


Due from directors 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 
Due from trust companies,State and 
tional banks, as per schedule 
Other real estate, as per schedule 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 
5 Ins 5.00 605000 ¢'00neinnessesapnsbesiassives ss 
S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
yi, waneenel MRMES. 0000000000 
Cash items, v 
Bills and c he ks for the next day’s ex- 
changes 
Other ous carried as cash, as per 
schedule 


361,478 00 


186,518 U8 
5,335 67 


Total . $4,305,114 64 
$250,000 06 
250,000 Os 


B6L,787 20 
10,924 89 
228, 716 6 


Interest... 
Other profits. 
205,428 64 


3,453,064 7s 
175 


Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Total $4,305, 14 64 
STATE OF NEW_YORK, COUNTY w_YORK, 83.: 
H. P. DE GRAFF, Presi lent, and _ roa MAYHE i". 
Cashier, of the BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, ‘in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, Says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, Is, in all 
respects, a true statement of the condition of the satd 
bank before the transaction of any business on the 
Ist day of June, 1893, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
lst’ day of June, 1895, as the day on which such 


report shall be made, 
H.P. DE GRAFF, President. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of June, 1898, before me, 
WM. R. KURAN, ‘Notary Public (No. 40), N. Y. Co. 


U ATER L, Y REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of the Ist 
day of June, 1893 : 
RESOURCES 


Leone aga discounts, less due from di- 
acto! $1,787,392 22 
56,105 00 
3,348 TS 
169, = 45 

y 47 


5 on OU 


Due from directors. . 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 
Other real estate, as per schedule 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. . 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule fi 
17,757 WO 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks 108,897 00 
Cash items, viz.: bill 
checks for the next day’s 
PE sib esinctcuvapcaee 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule. . 


$110,117 78 
3,061 24 


Current ex 
Assets not 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures... 
Suspense account 


NS ocr eea lc x 
neluded under any of the 


$3,050 00 
10,785 06 


Total 


LIABIL prone 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 


$100,000 00 


Interest 
122,608 04 
Due depositors, as follows, vi 
Deposits subject to chec k. 
amend certificates of 
depos: 
Cert fled cheeks 


“#1, 729,637 96 


1,803,982 43 
11,563 69 


Due trust companies, State and National 
banks as per schedule 

Amount due not inc aed under any of 
the above heads, vi 
Bills re-discounted. 


60,000 00 
Unpaid dividends. . 292 60 


s Pe 44, a6 76 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNT EW YO 
sLIAM A. DARL ING, President, and AL BERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill I Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No, 760 Third’ Avenue, in 
the city of New_York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, Says that the forege ng re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the Ist day of June, 189%, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that, the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location , 
named, and not elsewhere ; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received , 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the- 
lst day of June, oo. as the day on which such 


report shall ‘be mad 
“WM. A A. DARLING, President. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
SeveraHy subscribed and sworn to by *poth depo- 
nents, the 5th day of June, 1893, before m 
THOMAS DARLING, Notary Public. (79.) 
_ City and County of New York. 








» day of hy 





June 15, 1893. 


——- 


-THE INDEPENDENT. 





(831) 28 





—— 





QAR BTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
K, on the morning of the first (lst) 








RESOURCES. 
en and discounts, less due from dl- 
ek nehtdd aba ae Mpa kesienbt eh as nseede® $1,534,924 24 
Dee. trons GITOCEOS.....000- 000000 45,500 09 
Overdrafts, as per schedule........... 6,175 13 
Due from trust companies, State and 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 469,037 42 
Banking house and lot, as per 
ere 
Other eves estate _ sched- 
80,900 00 





313,275 00 
182,135 50 
“notes of National banks 207,729 00 
Cash items, viz. 

Bills and checks for the next 


day’S @XChanges...........++6 $114,579 32 
Other items carried as cash, 
ew Se aaa 26,884 39— =: 141,463 71 
Current expenses............... eoeccccocccs 14,754 07 
isos xcicstvannuddvcsbanstweesexesiseas $3,045,894 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita) ateck: paid tm. ......0scsccccccccecese $300,000 00 
Surplus Dien dustisasscgescabeeewehccupees 300,000 00 


Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 





$31,214 82 
3,299 2u 







1,264 89 
110,644 98— 

$2,242,041 20 

3,262 50 
18 At 2,822 1 ul 


Otuner promits . 
Due depositors ic 

Deposits subject to chec Ke. 

Demand c pedaenpes ates ae de- 


146,423 84 





posit......... 
Certified chec 
Unpaid dividend 


WOMB vase cnacaseccessses ‘. | $3,045,894 07 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
CLINTON W. STAR KEY, President, and NEL- 

SON G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No, 122 Bowery, 
in the city of New York, in et cate, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule ace ompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transac tion of any business on 
the Ist day of June, 1893, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and “they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice recelved 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
Ist day of June, 1893,as the day on which such re- 


port shall be meat: 
LINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G, AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to = both depo- 


nents, the 5th day of June, 1893, — 





Jo ik. KeHor. 
Notary Paplicn N. Y ‘Co. 





QQY ABRTERLY REORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH W BANK, on the morning of the Ist 
day of June, ft ae 

RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts, less due from dil- 














MILs cches shienaeaids aoaukan- so paninceesad $1,183,177 14 
Due from directors 87,550 17 
Overdrafts qi 
Due from State and National banks...... 3,848 52 
Banking house and lot............eee sees 45,000 00 
Other real estate......... 1,075 00 
Stoc ks and bonds.... 57, '875 00 

Spec € 2, "O80 00 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of National banks. . 108,874 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s "ex- 

I 56:45:055.0. Son Rancetettebennticenense 92,284 S4 
Items carried as cash.. 3 53 
CUPFORE GEDORIOS <0... ccccesecercconcccscess 13,915 67 

Whoa ccsccan sss piacabasepanowsascsneens $1,748,591 02 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in, in cash......c eee $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

BIGOGONE......crccccccsecenes $27, sd 53 

PN ca ccencciosseawuces 220 37 

eS 2,789 80 

aa 2245453 9— 254,749 65 
~~ depositors as follows, 

iz. 


be posits subject to check. 


a Hy) 
— certificates of de- 





RO 17,3 
Ce reltled checks. . coe i, 0 io 1,893,625 37 
rere 216 00 
benny-od Spaces sae ciebeeens ere wes cennasanees ~ $1, 748.2 501 2 





STATE YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youk. 88,: 
Hk NY. STEERS. Preside: it, and CHARLES E, 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 147 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule ac companying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the Ist day of June, 1893, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designa- 
ting the Ist day of June, 1893, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 
HENRY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. FE. BROWN, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 6th day of June, 1893, be —_ me, 
JOE W. Swal NE, 
Notary Public , Kings Co, 
_Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Keal Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 


W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 





D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 
—e | INVESTMENT 

) 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. ns 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or Prehenrtbed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





wage 

eenes sold workingmen, payable in120 to 150 
monthly installments. 

For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


West Su perior, Wisconsin, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ Scemaenae 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20UGHT, and, SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3" “274 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXE Ss and assessments looked after and 
pa 


LOANS =F 


on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated, 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
onne of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DIVIDEND. | 


mine aves BALW, 
DWAY, NE 











AY © OMPANY, 93, } 
1 BR Vv YORK, pune th, 
THIRTY SEN ENTH UARTERL Y DIV DEND: 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PE 4 CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared De at this office on 
and after Saturday, July Ist, 1 
The transfer books will be c tae on Friday, June 
16th, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on Monda . July 
3d, at 10 o'clock A.M. D. W. MCWILLIAMS, ' reas. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 


The Board of Directors of the American Stgar Re- 
fining Company have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable July 3d: 
On that portion of the preferred stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 1% per cent. 
On that portion of the preferre: stock which is en- 
titled to semi-annual dividends, 34% per cent. 
On the common stock, a quarterly dividend of 3 per 
The transfer books will close on June 12th at 3 P. M., 
and be yecpenee on 7” 5th. 


June fth 1893. 0. E, SEARLES, Treasurer, 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





OuR Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. <A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 








newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........ $ wh Six months........ $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months.... .. 
Four months...... 1 00| One year........... d 

CLUB RATES 

Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..... wacnee 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...... evnneneen 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 


Four years to one subseriber................ 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber.... mae 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take nae in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 

lS 

MR. FRANK J. HAMILTON, whose advertisement 
appears regularly in THE INDEPENDENT, is from 
long experience well qualified to judge of real estate 
values In Fairhaven, Washington, and is able to 
ylace first mortgage loans adequately secured with 

nterest, payable semiannually, petting ten per cent. 
Mr. Hamilton will be glad to correspond with our 
readers and give them ¢ ataite information. 


BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. 
WE may fly yet on earth with real wings, so rapid 
is the advance of invention; but at present you come 


nearest to it on a train - py by the Celebrated 
Pintsch Light, and heated by steam; and that is 
what you get on the Union Pacific, World’s Pic- 
torial line.—Adv. 

> 


WE advise those of our readers who intend to visit 
the World’s Fair to extend their trip West, certainly 
as far as Colorado Springs, Col. It is only Lept d 
hours from Chicago by one of the most luxurious rail- 
road trains of the present day. The scenery is of 
the most wonderful description, surpassing in gran- 
deur and beauty much to be seen In Europe, while 
the climate is unsurpassed. Mr. George Kex Buckman, 
of Colorado Springs, Col., who has an adve rtisement 
in THE INDEPENDENT, Will be glad to furnish free 
information, with descriptive pamphlets, etc., to any 
of our readers who will write and ask for them, 





on 


ww 





the 








MEssks. HUTCHINGS, GEER & COMPANY, of Ever- 
ett, Washington, would be glad to correspond with 
our readers in regard to investments at Everett, 
Washington, and would, upon application, send illus- 
trated descriptive pampble ts giving some little idea 
of the advantages and a for successful 
investments in that city. verett isthe Pacific ter- 
minus of the Great Northern Railway, one of the 
most gigantic railway corporations in the United 
Stytes and is promisec agreat future. Messrs. Hutch- 
in\, Geer & Co., have « good reputation as reliable 
ane’successful investors for non-residents, either in 
buying property or placing funds safely on Mortgage 
paying a handsome rate of interest, 


al 
FASHION IN MUSLIN. 


THE uninitiated may think it a matter of little con- 
sequence what sort of muslin is used in the fashion- 
able new skirt; but that is a mistake. Dame Fashion 
says that nothing but Pride of the West is permissi- 
ble. and a little consideration shows why. 

The new petticoat is made full, and deeply gored, 
requiring acloth of great strength and firmness, or it 
= “ never hang rignt, after the first visit to the laun- 





Prae of the West is celebrated above all other 
muslins for these qualities. It is woven of long, even, 
round threads, and is strictly guarantee. Beautl- 
fully fine and soft, it never cracks, nor turns rough. 
It comes 36, 4l and 45 inches wide. In buying ready- 
made pettle ‘oats, it is wise to be sure that they are 
made ot this celebrated muslin. 

——————_—-_> — 


MESSRS. BORTHWICK, BATTY & Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, desire c orrespondenc e with those of our read- 
ers who would like to make investments in acre 

roperty at that city. They have been in successful 
business at Portland for many years, and have had 
a wide experience with realty values, There is no 
question that Portland is one of the most flourishing 
cities on the Pacific coast, and from the nature of its 
environment must continue to be so. 





Mr. E. R. BRACE, of Duluth, Minn.., will be pleased 
to send our readers maps, photogra nhs, circulars and 
references, and desires correspondence relative to 
the one | of fands on first ye bearing eight 

r cent. interest net. Duluth has grown ne 

during the past year, and promises exceedingly well 





for the future. 


CHAD. A. STEVENS & BROS, 


111 State Street, Chicago. 


THE SILK STORE. 


Parties attending the World’s Fair dur- 
ing July and August will have an oppor- 
tunity to save a goodly portion of their ex- 
penses by attending our 
midsummer sale of 


HIGH CLASS SILKS 


At Half usual Prices. 


Manufacturers and Importers close out 


great annual 


entire stocks on hand regardless of cost in 
We 
being by far the largest handlers of silks in 
America get first opportunities, and we an 
nually present to the trade during these 
two months, in addition to our unmatch- 


order to get to work on fall orders, 


able regular lines the cream of all such lots 
at much less than the cost of production. 





e 
NEW FORE. ...ccccces 56 & 58 West 14th St. 
PHILADELPHIA...... 1022 Chestnut St. 
PI occ ciniadeccwecsaeds 292 Boylston St. 
BROOKLYN,..... we... Fulton St. cor Hoyt. 
Paw kee weciudcanevcaned Rued’ Enghien en, 
SPECIAL SALE 


OF FINE 


MILLINERY GOODS 


At Greatly 


For the present week we 
have arranged a most inter- 
esting display of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery 
of the highest order. 

The novelties we will show 
are the latest productions of 
the leading Modistes of Eu- 
rope and the best American 
talent. 

Elegant Paris Bonnets of 
most ‘exquisite beauty. 

Perfect gems of London 
Round Hats, Toques and 
SAILOR HATS for Street 
Wear and Promenade. 

Special shapes in Untrim- 
med Hats. 

Novelties in all other de- 
partments of Untrimmed 
Millinery Goods. 

GREAT REDUCTIONS in 
TRIMMED HATS and BON- 
NETS this WEEK. 

Our patrons of this and 
other cities are cordially 
invited to inspect these 
choice Novelties, which we 
sell at the most popular 
prices. 


Reduced Prices. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the ald of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more py rng np any price. In oak walnut or syca- 
more at #1 23.49 and $23.4 

Allof one pan ay the difference my a e denotes 
only the different styles ot cabinet work. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HAMBURGC- -AMERICAN 


PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power. Spring sailings: 
Aug. Vic...June 15.7 A. M. , F.Bismarck,Jul.,274 P.M. 
Normannia,Ju. 22.12.30P.M. | © eo pee 3,10 A. M. 
poe gy 2,7A.M. | Aug. Vic., Aug. 10,3 P.M: 
ug. Vic. July 13,7 A. M. | Normannia,Aug.17,10A.M. 
po bly July 30, A.M 











HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 B’way, N.Y. 


YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 
Chicago, the World’s Fair City, 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago 
in eleven days, at a total expense 
of about $160.00, 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


in connection with its leased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 
will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth 
Avenue, through vestibuled trains, including elegan 
Dining-cars and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 
Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific Coast 
Points 
This is the most comfortable line to 
Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland 


For rates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc. 
or write 


Gko. R, Fircn, 319 Broadway. New Vork. 
b. RK. Wapswored, 210 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

. M. HANNAFORD, Gen. Traffic M'g’r, ) St. 7 yo 
Guns. S. FEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, § 


Your Summer a 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cvol pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellences in short, all that 
the human heart could wish for. 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 

Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished ‘and 


elegant health resort west of the Mississippi.—JULIAN 
WALPH, in May Harper's. 


oni Fate, WHITHER ? 
Colorado Springs, Col.? 


not to 
Thirty hoursin a limited vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury, transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fam 
with a climate of matchless charms. 
For all a with desc riyeive pamphlet, i- 
dress »-REX BUCKMA) 
c olor ndo Springs, Cc olo, 


PP CNN~ ENTE 


, call on 


a SW ge 
: 2: SSS a oe 


CALIFORNIA: § 
AND BACK Si} 


DBP BPP 2IIDY SO 2S OD OOS 





By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





















TNE NORTAWEST 






Y Pos (d POND tana ng 
iY Gent bese str 
I bas Goad 


CHO 


FILES AND BINDERS. _ 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 








bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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O’NEILL’S 
J 
6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SALES, 


Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Childrens’ 


STRAW HATS 


Trimmed and Untrimmed, 
Every Color, Braid and Shape. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 


For Seashore and Dress 
Wear a Specially. 


BOY'S STRAW HATS, 


CLEARING SALE 


FRENCH MONTURES 


worth from $1.25 to$2.00 at 


a" nen 48” 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
16. 6ach 


| 

Convent Embroid- | 

ered, Initial Hand- > 

kerchiefs, with | 
scalloped edges, 

Gentlemen’s Woven | 
Colored Border, 
Hemstiteched » 
Handkerchiefs, 
worth 18¢. 


FLOUNCINGS. 


27-inch Hemstitched Embroi- 
dered Flouncings, with pink and 
light-blue borders, worth 48e. 
to ode, ya., 


2° 


PARASOLS. 


22-inch all silk Plaid Parasols, 
worth 8.00, 


ton 


92-inch all silk Taffeta Para- 
sols, worth 3.75, 


{ 85. 
Men’s Furnishings. 
OUTING SHIRTS. 


Men’s Outing and Neglige 
Shirts, in Silk and Madras, Ox- 
ford and Cheviot Cloths, all the 
latest shades and patterns, 


O5°* to — 


UNDERWEAR. 


Men’s Genume French 


briggan Shirts and Drawers, 


20° each, 


l0¢. 


Bal- 





LADIES’ SUITS. 


Seasonable Offerings 


AT 


Attractive Prices. 


Duck Suits, in the new Eton 
shapes, short jacket, wide lapel, 
balloon sleeves, full skirt, Em- 
pire Belts in ivory, cream, white, 
hairline stripes and colors, 


4 98 ; 
; worth 6.75. 


India and Japan Silk Suits, 
fancy waists with Bretels, Hand- 
kerchief and Ruffle Front Ef.- 
fects, wide skirts with two and 
three flounces, in solid colors and 
light and dark ground printings, 
all colors, 


13.” 0 19.% 


Worth 18.50 to 30.00. 

The best English Storm Serge 

Suit we have ever shown, made 

in short Kton Jacket, wide lapels, 

balloon sleeves, wide skirts and 
belts, dye and wear warranted, 


9 ; FF worth 14.00. 
TRUNKS “*2 BAGS, 


(Third Floor.) 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, 


42 inch, with four trays, worth 


15.00, 


ae 


LADIES’ TRAVELLING TRUNKS, 


Strongly bound,36 inch,with two 
trays, worth 10.00, 


3 


ALLIGATOR BAGS, 


15 inch, worth 4.50, 


a 


GRAIN LEATHER CLUB BAGS, 


Leather Lined, 
14 in., 


9% 16 in., 


ay 71. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 


18 inch, leather lined; worth 


3.50, 
2 97, 





FURNISHINGS FOR 
Summer Residences. 


Full line of Snowflake and 
Ruffled Curtains suitable for 
Summer Homes, also a Complete 
assortment of Rattan and Bal- 
cony HKurniture, at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
H. O'NEILL & C0, 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st St. 


House Furnishing Dep't. 


Lawn Mowers, 


10 inch, 12 inch, 


PF , 34. P| 96. 
Worth 3.00 and 3.50. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATORS, 
7 985 
2 worth 9.50. 


H, O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave,, 20th to 21st St. 





Great Clearing Sale 
High Cost Dress Goods, 


Our annual end-of-season sale of Dress 
Goods takes place this week. 

In order to clear the stock on the main 
floor we bave sent to the salesroom in the 
basement 8.000 yards of the best Foreign 
Dress Goods to be sold at less than half 
price, 

The lot comprises plain, changeable, and 
fancy goods, Armure Orepons, Silk mixtures, 
and a quantity of pretty Novelties, 

These goods will be displayed on special 
tables. and will constitute the principal 
clearing sale of the season. Purchasers will 
find unquestionable bargains on the opening 
days. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. ‘The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 


Sold everywhere. 
WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 





en 


The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. | 


Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale 7, woh meer. ages “ayqoets deal- 
ers; also the muslin in I, and 

inch widths. acai 














JSusurance. 


THE MORALITY OF REBATE AND 
ANTI-REBATE. 


INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 
Your discussion of Anti-rebate in the is- 
suesof May 11th and 24th leads me to think 
that THE INDEPENDENT may be one of the 
newspapers which do not know all about 
the matter. Is it not true that, with rare 
exceptions, a rebate is a transaction ‘* be- 
tween persons”’ in every sense, and that the 
company has no tangible part in the mat- 
ter’ In other words, a rebate is simply a 
art or all of the agent’s commission which 

e chooses to give to the assured. 

It is admitted that there have been a few 
notable and dishonest cases in which com- 
panies have allowed rebate or made conces- 
sions amounting to the same thing; but 
for practical purposes the explanation will 
hold as given, and the company receives 
just as much in final settlement with its 
agent whether he allows a rebate or not. 

This being the fact, the writer claims 
that the case is not a proper one for leyisla- 
tive action, nor is it likely to be effectively 
checked by action of the agents themselves. 
The simple, proper and effectual remedy is 
for the officers to say it must not be dune, 
and then dismiss any agents whom they 
find out to be guilty. The ordinary claim 
that rebating obliges companies to pay 
larger commussions, is very diflicult if not 
absolutely impossible to prove. Rebating 
is doubtless au “‘evil,’”’ but it is absurd to 
attempt to prove it to be a moral evil, as 
THE INDEPENDENT appears to regard it. 
Legislation which says that I, as au agent, 
cannot give an applicant a part of my com- 
pensation, is an impertinent interterence 
with private rights ; and in the case of a 
stock company like the Traveiers | am con- 
vinced anti-rebate law is unconstitutional. 
W hat do you say to this view ? 

A very curious distinction is suggested, 
to wit: that only those cases of rebate are 
‘* dishonest cases” in which the transac- 
tion is directly and exclusively beuween 
the home office and the applicant. It is 
the dream of some—and now and then 
some daily newspaper points out, as if it 
were a proposition needing only to have 
attention directed to it, that if life insur- 
ance only offered suitable inducements of 
economy and value this could easily be 
brougbt about—that the miudleman will 
be retormed out of existence aud all life 
insurance transactions become direct ; yet 
this is far in the future and the direct 
dealings are ‘‘ notable” for rarity. And 
rebated direct transactions, it occur:ing 
at all, must be very notabie indeed, tor no 
company would be likely to make conces- 
sions Over its Own Counter. But why 
should rebating be dishonest if the cum- 
panies practiced it themselves, and still be 
quite right wen pracuced by agents? If 
immoral at all, it is immoral by whomso- 
ever practiced, and our triend tails to per- 
ceive that he refutes his own position ; in 
one breath he pronounces rebate a person- 
al matter of the ayent’s, and thereiore not 
immoral or wrong, altho possibly inex- 
pedient, and in tne next says tnat the 
only way to cure the “evil” is for we 
companies to cut off the official heads of 
agents ‘** guilty” of it. Plainly, this will 
nut do. If legislative prohiviuon is an 
impertinent luterference with private 
riguts, prohibition by the companies is no 
less so. 

‘The sole point raised is that the agent's 
comiission is his and that the company 
has no business to dictate, or even to 
know, how he shull spend his own money. 
This 1s not true. Nobody has, or in tne 
civilized state can have, an unlimited 
right to do as he pleases with his own— 
nuthing 35 one’s **own” in such a sense. 
An agent might spend his own money in 
such immoral ways—or in such ways of 
business inexpeaiency, as in circulaung 
sume sorts Of Campaign document—tnat 
his company would have tull right to 
interiere, If he spends it in rebauing, to 
the injury of life iusurance, the rigut to 
interiere exists; and our friend (as just 
pointed out) urges that it be exercised, 
while affirming that it is ali the agent’s 
private affair. 

Rebate is not a part of the commission 
given up to the assured, nor dues the 
company receive the same in final settle- 
ment, whether there has been a rebate or 





not, Does our friend suppose that re- 
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bating agents work without compensa- 
tion, or that, in the last analysis, it is not 
the company which pays for rebate—di- 
rectly, we mean, for the indirect injuries, 
altho genuine and material, are another 
matter? We do not undertake to ‘‘ prove 
that rebating obliges companies to pay 
larger commissions.” We could not 
prove, according to rules of evidence, 
that our friend receives any pay for his 
services as an agent; we could not pro- 
duce any witnesses who have seen him 
receive any, but we affirm that he does 
receive it. Some propositions do not re- 
quire proof; they are sustained in the 
nature of things. 

To argue that rebate is a ‘‘ moral” evil 
seems to us superfluous. Most things 
which do not rise to actual larceny are 
permitted to life insurance by the law, 
and premiums may be reduced at pleas- 
ure: but the law forbids rebate on the 
good ground that it isan unjust and im- 
moral discrimination. It is a breach in 
the administration of a trust, granting 
favors to some members out of the com- 
mon fund, There is a plausibility in the 
plea that a stock company is no trust- 
holder for the public in such sense and i is 
no more bound to have ‘‘one price” for 
insurance than is the vendor of ordinary 
tangible merchandise. Yet we must de- 
cline the invitation to pass upon this ques- 
tion now ; to doso would be to give de- 
cisions ‘** out of court,” as there is no case 
before us. 

It ought not to be necessary to argue 
that rebate is as stupid and harmful as it 
is immoral ; that it degrades and demor- 
alizes the field men and their work; that 
it compels companies to carry the fir t 
year’s risk for almost nothing or even less 
than nothing and then makes the aban- 
donment of the policy likely at the end of 
the year; that no man and no interests 
really get anything but harm from it. 
Least of all mena life insurance agent 
ought not to be in need of such a demon- 
stration of the nature of rebate. 

This journal is ‘* one of the newspapers 
which do not know all about” this mat- 
ter, or about any other matter—it has 
never professed either omniscience or in- 
fallibility. But we fear there are some 
insurance agents who are rather dull in 
their own special field, intellectually or 
morally—perhaps both. 


“READ THIS! A NEW THING!!” 


A CIRCULAR of the Provident Contract 
Co. has come to us. The primary object 
is stated to be “ to issue burial contracts 
payable in small amounts.” Prices for 
articles furnished and charges for services 
rendered are to be 30 to 50 per cent, less 
than the usual figures, and the company 
also ‘‘ transacts all the business of a prac- 
tical undertaker.” Various contracts are 
itemized, at $50 to $250, with contracts at 
$30 to $60 for burial of children. Pay- 
ments are to be monthly, one hundred in 
number ; they are to be as many cents 
monthly as the contract is for dollars—50 
cents on a $50 contract, 75 cents on a $75 
one, and soon. The contracts are trans- 
ferable without limit. After all the 4 ay- 
mer ts have been made, all payments will 
be refunded if desired. In case of inabil- 
ity to continue the monthly payments, 
the holder may arrange for a lower-priced 
contract, to which his credit may be 
transferred and on which he may continue 
paying, or he may (if he can) exchange 
his credit for some lower contract which 
the credit will suffice to pay up; ‘‘or he 
may sell hs contract to some one else.” 
This provision is called ‘‘ no forfeiture”; 
but if the contract holder is unable to con- 
tinue and has not paid enough to complete 
a lower-priced contract, and if he cannot 
find somebody to take it off his bands, 
there is no provision to relieve him. 
Naturally, the contracts most likely to be 
undertaken under such a plan will be the 
low-priced ones, and in the contingency 
just mentioned the company will appar- 
ently have upon the holder what is called 
a *‘cinch,.” 


And who is the ‘‘ company”? It is said 
to be organized under the laws cf New 
Jersey, altho it is located in Brooklyn, | 
and we find the familiar ‘‘ authorized 
capital,” which, in this instance, is half a 
million. The Secretary and General Man- 
ager is J. W. Southmayd, whom the city 
directory reports to live at 139 South 
Oxford Street, and to be engaged in in- 
surance. The company’s office is at 15 
Greene Avenue, which may be his per- 
sonal office, as it is very near his resi- 
dence. There is no evidence that the 
company is not’ practically Mr. South- 
mayd, and none that he will fulfill his 
proposed agreements or will be discdver- 
able when the time for fulfillment arrives. 
A public journal has no right to make 














and we make neithér about Mr. South- 
mavd: he may be one of the best men in 
Brooklyn, for all we know, but he pre- 
sents himself in the attitude of a trustee 
without giving any evidence of responsi- 
bility. Here is a man who issues a circu- 
lar and calls for agents to go about col- 
lecting fram 30 cents to $2.50 per month 
from persons ill able to protect them- 
selves, and it may be that the State of 
New York, which undertakes in some 
things to supervise people that solicit 
trusts, is entirely ready to let him coll ct 
allhecan. Itis the old inconsistency of 
supervising insurance and leaving adven- 
turers in general to work out their de- 
vices. 

Moreover, there is noelement of insur- 
ance about the scheme as stated—it is 
only a savings-bank deposit at its best. 
When the money is all paid, Mr. South- 
mayd says he will refund it on demand ; 
ee only partly paid, the contract hold- 
er must get out as he can; and if he 
needs the benefit of the contract before 
complete payment, ‘‘he may either pay 
the balance or arrange for a leas expen- 
sive contract.” On the whole, we do not 
see that Mr. Southmayd will be any 
improvement over established savings 
banks. True, money deposited with him 
cannot be as readily ‘drawn and spent as 
that in the banks can be, but there are 
some drawbacks to offset this. A man 
cannot put up the sign ‘Savings Bank” 
over his door without breaking the law ; 
but if he calls his bank ‘‘ Provident Con- 
tract Company” he is within the law, 
then? 

We hardly expect to reach, directly, 
any age who are likely to deposit 
with Mr. Southmayd; but our advice is 
to let him and his collectors alone and 
take out insurance with the Metropolitan 
Life instead. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF : 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 


AMBRES.. ....0.ccccccvccsecce covves $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES 7, 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). 57 














$1, 033,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extrdct from statement made January lst, 1893 
ee aa PSs 
3/38 oe 5 22 
Ne 7$ 


SAFETY "FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


| HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE, 


100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


= H. and Montague oe Brooklyn Poy 
vourt and conta: tree rooklyn, > 
J. NALD, General Manager Western De- 
partm 


R. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
- ne Gvuneral ee" Rialto Building; 
Chi ¥ 

b. Be Seon, General Manager Pacific Coast 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















rtment, 


TNAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
a2 Pine Street, Sap ‘Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





insinuations or unfavorable assumptions, 





Organized 1843 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
— C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
— T. Davies 
obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 
‘heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
Neer E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 





Fredcric Cromwell, 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices: Nassau, 


Cedar and Liberty Streets, 


New York 





1893 


NATIONAL 


1893. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
hRe-Insurance Fund, « 
Unsettied Losses and other ‘claims, 

Net Surplus, ~ - = 


TOTAL es sinneniatatted mm 7 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 

F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, 


Vice-President. 


Secretary and Vreasurer. 





Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 

ance 
Company, 
- om Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY: THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Cash capital 
—— for reinsurance and all other 





000 00 
2,541,873 61 


surplus over all Liabilities..........+-+-+++> 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. $3,1 SZ. oo . 47 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, i 








= $1,000,000 00 

$1,406,936 11 1,665,561 33 
58,625 ve 

a <j a 5s = 487,892 74 

$3,153,454 07 


FA. RRAGU - 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett C te he David M. Hildreth, 
George L. Fox, ‘Thomas J. ns P. Robbins, 





Henry Tuck, John C. Furman nabert McCafferty, 
Martin V, Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. 
CAPITAL, - - = = $200,000 





JOHN E. u .EFFINGWELL, Pres'’t. 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..$23. 026, 900 61 
LIABILITIES 69 ,231 67 
32. (328.768 94 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Anuvual Casb alstributions are paid upon all pol- 
ies. 
~~ very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 
Pamphlets, rates and values for auy age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


s NS, Preside 
BENZLEMED,D. | payin v ice-Pres. 
s. F. TRL ecu E. 

wm 


URNER, Asst. Sec. 
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Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 
Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


1829 


Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company o1 vhiladelphia. 


1893 





IE ic cetiecsy -ovenesstonsensesereen $400,000 00 
Insurance Heserve.............cs0005 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 50,314 84 


DISC BEIGOES:. 0 cvccsccnsvccsessesesncness 1.000,501 60 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893.. $3,198,529 07 


AGENCY DEP ARTMENT, 
OrFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHTA,. PA. 
OFFICK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YoOrK, January 24th, 1895. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to dist December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JAMUATS, IGBB.... ccccvccccccccccccocccececes 


$3,090,250 98 
1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,393 46 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1892, to ist December 1892..............-. 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 


POTIO.....ccrccccccccsevscseces $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at.............ccceeeeeeees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank.........0.-.0+5-- ; doncenhene 276,262 9% 

AMOUNE,.....0.00000 00 000 eovccvccccvees BAs5, 685 rf 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHAL L, 
W.H.H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVE H, 
A. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEOKGE H. MA 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TORNURE, 
WM. STL Is, WAL PON P. BROWN, 
c MIN H. Oneet, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE SORES ISA4C BELL, 
WILLIAM goad N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS Wo ae 
y 4 GUSTAV AMS 


>t GRAY, + 
WILLIAM E. DUDGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINGE. 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
JOHN _L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN 


C. A HAND, CHRIS. XE THOMSEN, 
JOHN D. HEW LEANDER N, LOVELL, 
UMARLES P. BURDE TT, kV ERETT FRAZA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ILLIAM B. BOULTON 


J.D. prhceiden Phy 
W. iH. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
pees SS ‘RAVEN, 2d Vice President. _ 
1850. 


1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 






OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............. President 
Cc, PRATT. 0. cccccvccccsccccccccsccccccel ecretary 
A. W EELWRKIGHT -Assistant Sec retary 
RS eres eaere 
ARTO C. PERIRE 2000 200 cvcesee cose cccoces hier 
EES On BE MB anevnnevsser wepesenesee Medical Soester 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem, mee 4 Bank 
JULIUS CATLIN.... Goods 
JOHN J. TUCKER.... uilder 
EK, H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ye 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED 
OME POLICY which embraces oer valuable oo 
ture of investment insurance, and which in ore ev 4 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, tot the ox. 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


= AGEN TS, Gosiring sorenronent the Com- 
ited to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Supers 
foten yeudent my Agencies at Home Office, 











WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 
Company 

OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The %-8-D. Life Policy of THE WasuinoTon is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want ¢. less 
— nsive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults 





The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, apves the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told ina new illus- 
trated hook “Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 

















plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from #4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
vyutdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and 
scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T.H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, 
or 3. W. Cummings, G.P. A.,C. V. R. R., St. Albans, 


Deer Park and Oakland 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B.& O.R.R.) 


SEASON OPENS J UNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $60, $75 and 800 a month, accord- 
ng to location. Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 


CRANSTON’S, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Special rates with good family table during May. 


Hotel Fully Open May 27. 


Baths and new sanitary plumbing throughout the 
house. Abundant supply of pure mountain water. 
Three furnished cottages in connection with hotel. 
Mr. Cranston will show Magrame of rooms oad make 
engagements at * The Marlborough,” New 


THE CRANSTON W EST PT. HOTEL ¢ 20. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely FI Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the ST. DEN1s has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new build‘ag, with a large an< very attractive 
new Dining-room, connect: witu the old well. 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


_ WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,96 
feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 
quitoes, pure water, good food. The possi- 
bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ir g, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 

CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Port Jervis, N. ¥. 


























Watch Hill, R. 1 


Plimpton House and Annexes 
OPEN MAY 20th. 


Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 


. 





THE LAFAYETT SARATOGA,N Y. 
Finest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
ey yoy First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 
00 to be. 5 per day. byeclel rates for the season. 
K. TODD, Manager. 





Hecel Lafayette. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summer resortin the West. Has accommodations for 
guests, with ali the conveniences to be found in 
the modern hotel; wide piazzas, ample grounds, bil- 
Nard rooms, bov’ ling alleys, aged tennis grounds, 
boating and fishing withont lim 
A fineorchestra will furnish ee, Popular open- 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 
For particulars, address until June 2uth, 
HOLCOMBE. 
Room 45, Great Northern Building, St St. Paul, Minn. 
After June 21st, address to the FE 


“WORLD’S FAIR REST.” 


This building is situated at the corner of 69th Street 
and Evans Avenue, about ten blocks from the Fair 
Feat: away from the dust and smoke of the city. 

is withia one block of the cable cars on Cottage 
Grove Avenue; two blocks of the Electric on 67th 
Street; two blocks of the 7ist Street station of the 

e Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne; six blocks from the Elevated, Iili- 
nois Central and other roads entering the grounds, 
It is also within easy walking distance. The build- 
ing is new, of brick, three stories, neat and clean. 
and a number of first-class restaurants are close at 
hand. No liquors, tobacco, or ungentiemanly ee t 
will be 9 Rates from $5 to $5 per week 


EORGE M. COOK, 
3742 Couns Grove Avenue, Chicago. II, 








The Great Eastern Hotel 


At 60th Street and St. Lawrence Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


Is the largest of the World Fair Hotels, containing 
1,100 rooms. Itis most advantageously located rela- 
tive to the Exposition, as it fronts Washington Park, 
and is only two blocks from the Midway Plaisance 


Grand Entrance. 


It is an ideal summer resort, and 


equal in management to the best in the city. It is con- 
ducted on the European plan at $1.50 per day, each 


person, two ina room. 


This beautiful Hotel is now open under the manage- 
ment of COPELAND TOWNSEND-—for many years 
with the famous Palmer House—to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed. 
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CONSOLIDATED TITUS ol. 








OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for. July 4th, Se- 


) 
f New York. 


lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 











pany 
Catalogue. 


Send 
rush. 


Full directions “How to Use Fireworks ” 


Each Assortment, 


your orders 


NNo. 12 Park Place,” ¢ NEW YORK. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


‘Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


accom- 


and can be found in 


early and avoid the late 


aad 











June 15, 1893. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Old and Young. 


THE SLEEPER. 
BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


TOUCHED with some divine repose, 
Isabel has fallen asleep, 

Like the perfume from the rose 
In and out her breathings creep, 


Dewy are her rosy palms, 
In her cheeks the flushes flit, 
Aud a dream her spirit calms 
With the pleasant thought of it. 


All the rounded heavens show 
Like the concave of a pearl, 

Stars amid the opal glow 
Little fronds of flame unfurl, 


Then upfloats a planet strange, 
Not the moon that mortals know, 
With a magic mountain range, 
Cones and craters white as snow. 


Something different yet the same, 
Rain by rainbows glorified, 

Roses lit with lambent flame— 
’Tis the maid moon’s other side. 


When the sleeper floats from sleep 
She will smile the vision o’er, 
See the veinéd valleys deep, 
No one ever saw before. 


Yet the moon is not betrayed, 
(Ah, the subtle Isabel !) 
She’s a maiden, and a maid 

Maiden secrets will not tell. 
OTTAWA. CANADA. 


coe 


A MATTER FOR THANKS; OR, 
JOHN MARSDEN’S FORTUNE. 


BY DUANE MORLEY. 











THE most singular little things frequent- 
ly happen—not singular, either, if we 
knew the hidden causes. Only yesterday 
while in the *‘ thick of affairs” upon the 
street, John Marsden came into my mind 
—quiet-souled, peaceful John Marsden ; 
the most exemplary of all my school- 
mates, orphaned at an early age, grad- 
uated with fair honors and adrift on life’s 
ocean. Where was he? I could not say. 
I knew that he had drifted West,as I had: 
Chicago, St. Louis and Denver, each at 
times claiming him. But where was he 
now? that was the question, and why 
just then as I was upon the street pushing 
my business, as I had to to keep it from 
pushing me, should Marsden not only 
come into my thoughts but stick there? 
Turn where I would, this corner or that, 
this side or that side, John Marsden was 
constantly in mind. So pertinacious was 
the thought that, I doubt not, had I been 
on the way to the gallows it would have 
been the same. 

Then asI dropped into the First Nation- 
al Bank to cash a check, there at the bank 
counter, tall, elegant and manly, ‘‘ every 
inch a king,” stood Marsden. I forgot 
about bank business and everything like 
it in my haste to get@at him, look him 
squarely in the face again and ply him 
with questions. John Marsden, my old 
schoolfellow. I forbore for him to trans- 
act his business, which was brief ; and at 
its conclusion whirled him off ina journey 
to my place to visit and get at his story— 
the annals of twenty years. I shall give 
but little of them, for it is the outcome 
which is most important. 

John had turned his hand to everything 
which offered in his attempts to gain a 
living ; drifting from the places already 
named to San Francisco, Portland, and 
other points north. He was sheep herder, 
miner, dry goods salesman, newspaper 
reporter and house decorator, as occasion 
offered. 

This latter took him into Central Ore- 
gon east of the Cascade range, that 
strange region where igneous, aqueous 
and volcanic rocks are strewn on patches 
of sahara sands. That this vast mesa 
realm has had its effect in the molding of 
John Marsden’s character, I do not doubt ; 
but he shall give you his story as he gave 
it to me. 

‘* Stage fares eat one’s substance as the 
sun eats the dew ; and so when I left The 
Dalles, that odd little steamboat and 
steam-car station on the Columbia, I be- 
came my own stage, leaving each night- 
fall at my back a good twenty-five miles 
gone over ; and, as I was something of a 
prospector, there was a measure of excite- 








ment in it, tho hundreds of keen-sighted 
men had traveled the road before me. 

‘* As I journeyed, my nose was in the 
direction of Pineville, the metropolis and 
center of a sheep and cattle country ; 
while at my right towered the snow-clad 
summit of Mount Hood, thousands of feet 
in the air. It was many days before I 
saw Pineville, tho it was but a hundred 
and twenty-five miles distant. 

‘“* Pioneer life is deprived of many com- 
forts, often the buildings being poor, and 
not infrequently no buildings at all, save 
flimsy shanties or tents. One night, as I 
remember it, while crossing the water- 
shed of that region, I came to a camp of 
road graders, staying in dog tents and 
living on bacon and beans, I was wel- 
comed, and, knowing rough living, bore 
it very well; but it was not desirable. My 
third night out brought me a surprise. 
That night, after quite a sharp stretch 
more than my usual walk to clear a rocky 
ridge I saw just beyond, in the center of a 
lovely vale, a comely, home-like farm- 
house, square-built and trim, fronted by a 
garden. 

‘“*The barn buildings were to the right 
and further back, while along the road- 
side ran such a post and board fence as is 
frequently seen in Wisconsin or Jowa. 
As soon as I saw it, I mentally determined 
upon stopping there for the night, if 
money would buy the privilege. As I 
drew near, a tall, gray-haired man, very 
like my father in general appearance, 
arose from a stooping posture at one end 
of long rows of mammoth beets. I saluted 
him with a ‘ Good-day, sir !’ remarking in 
the same breath that he had a fine array 
of garden stuff. ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘ and 
if you will come inside, stranger, I’llshow 
you some of the largest beets in Oregon. 
Where you bound for?’ he asked, as I 
passed through within ; ‘ Pineville? ‘ Yes,’ 
ITanswered. ‘ Well, you will stay with 
me until morning. There’s not a place 
for miles that would cover a hare; and 
besides we let no one go by.’ Then he led 
the way to his extra mammoth beets. In 
the man’s cranial development order must 
have been extremely large, that I saw at 
a glance ; for everything in the garden had 
its place, not merely for convenience in 
growing, but as much for the appearance 
when grown. The garden was a picture, 
so symmetrically arranged was every- 
thing in it; and a more prolific growth I 
had nowhere seen upon the coast. After 
the garden came the orchard, then the 
barns and sheepfold, each evidencing the 
same precision of arrangement as the 
others. 

“The old gentleman had a laudable 
pride in his farm affairs, and his enthusi- 
asm was so infectious that I forgot my 
weariness in the pleasure contributed. 
As the sun set night rapidly approached— 
a thing peculiar to our coast country, 
where there is little twilight—and just 
then from a quarter I had not noticed, 
there came in a band of fine thorough- 
bred Merino sheep, led by a dwarfed, 
brown-faced Chinaman and followed by 
a large herd-dog of mixed breed, Shep- 
herd and Newfoundland. The movement 
of the sheep and the actions of both the 
dog and the herder were as methodically 
exact as everything else about the place, 
the sheep dropping into their places as 
speedily as doves at home-coming settle 
upon their cotes. Within five minutes 
night had fallen and the household was 
at rest. 

‘“*One thing, however. Before going 
in the farmer showed me his pasture 
land—a great semicircle or half-wheel, 
the farm buildings being the hub, and 
the curving line of distant foothills the 
rim of the wheel. 

“**For five years,’ said he, ‘my sheep 
have clipped that sward; forth in the 
morning, following the lead of the herder 
to the hills, and back in the same order 
at night, the dog bringing up the rear.’ 

‘‘In my mind’s eye, as the farmer said 
it, if not with physical sight, I saw the 
paths forth and back, like spokes of the 
great half-wheel. It was a picture such 
as only a Wordsworth could paint in 
magi-al blank verse. 

‘‘T was led to a capacious wing jutting 
out at one corner of the square upright, 
the old gentleman guiding me in and 





making me at home—a large, well- 
appointed bedchamber, as tidily arranged 
as a lady’s boudoir. 

‘** After my toilet, I was ushered through 
an inner doorway into the dining room— 
a spacious room,at one end of which was 
a heating stove, and at the other end the 
table, with the food already smoking hot 
upon it. John, the herder, clad in clean 
American garments, came in from the 
kitchen, followed by the hostess, a lady 
much past fifty. As we came to the table 
the host, with reverent, modulated-voice, 
offered the evening thanks; one of the 
most unique things of its kind, artistic- 
ally speaking, that I ever heard. While I 
cannot begin to render it, it ran in this 
fashion : 

*¢*Oh, Lord, we bless thee for home 
and shelter; food and raiment; health 
and strength ; and for all these blessings 
of fellowship and communion bestowed 
by grace divine.’ 

“The family name was Adams ; and 
after the meal they made themselves very 
agreeable in their conversation, the old 
gentleman occupying the corner nearest 
the fire, over which he hovered, complain- 
ing of chilliness. 

‘¢ The room was embellished as tidily as 
was the guest chamber, with the thou- 
sand Jittle devices known only to woman's 
deft fingers; amd as I looked at Mrs, 
Adams, so far along in years, and crippled 
with rheumatism until it was with diffi- 
culty that she got about, I wondered at 
the display. Everything was in perfect or- 
der and thoroughly neat. They earnestly 
invited me to remain over a day and rest 
from my travels ; but I declined the kind 
offer, and as at that point in our conver- 
sation bedtime was approaching, I made 
a tender of whatever my entertainment 
might be, saying that I would not trouble 
them for breakfast as I should be stirring 
early. They refused the compensation 
very decidedly, Mr. Adams remarking 
that John would serve me chops and 
coffee at five o’clock—the hour of his 
morning meal—if I would accept it. 

‘Du, have you noticed that nearly every 
one has a pet expression which is liable to 
become hackneyed? Perhaps you too 
have. Adams had I know; for he made 
use of it several times that first night of 
my acquaintance with him. While look- 
ing at his garden I said that it was nice 
to have such a plot of vegetables ready at 
hand. ‘ Yes,’ said Adams, ‘it is a matter 
for thanks,’ And just before entering 
the house I said that he had a very pleas- 
ant home in the valley. ‘ Yes,’ he replied ; 
‘itis really a matter for thanks that I am 
so comfortably situated.’ And during our 
after-supper talk, the Chinese question 
came up; and I think I expressed my 
thought, saying that it wasablessing they 
were so industrious and tractable; ‘ Yes,’ 
he chimed in ; ‘true enough! and it is a 
matter for thanks on my part, that my 
herder, John, is a pattern for them all.’ 
I call to mind nothing further just now, 
but that is enough to illustrate the 
thought. 

‘“‘That night, my slumber was very 
sweet and continuous, tho rudely broken 
by John who rattled away at my outer 
door, crying out: ‘ Fi, fi, gette up click! 
M’lis Adams slick, belly slick.’ 

“‘T hurried into my clothes and made 
my way to the dining room, where I found 
the door of the family sleeping room open 
and Mrs. Adams anxiously caring for her 
husband, whose breathing was labored 
and evidently painful. It was pneumonia, 
as I diagnosed it ; and, offering my help, 
we arranged a couch for him in the dining 
room, Not sending for a physician—the 
nearest being fifty miles away—we re- 
sorted to whatever skill Mrs. Adams and 
myself possessed tocure him ; and,as I had 
at one time been a professional nurse, we 
got along well; so well indeed, that at the 
end of the week we had him out of bed 
and about the house. Then, enjoining 
him to be careful and keep out of draughts 
and from the outer air, I left for Pine- 
ville by stage. There I remained three or 
four days, and finding nothing ready for 
me in the line of my work, I concluded to 
start next morning for The Dalles, stop- 
ping at Adams’s on the way, to see how 
he was getting on. ‘That night a message 

came from Mrs, Adams for me to return 














next morning, if I could, and bring Dr. 
Framp with me, as her husband was much 
worse. I did not wait, but engaged a ve- 
hicle, hunted up the physician, and started 
forthwith. Adams never recovered. the 
disease gradually sapping his strength to 
the end, which came within the week of 
my return. Whatever your religious con- 
victions may be, Du, let me say that that 
week, as I sat by the sick man’s bed, 
brushed every doubt away from my mind 
about the abiding presence of the Father 
in the hearts of his children. I was filled 
with a new faith; for every word of the 
failing, dying man, spoke volumes for the 
righteous life. 

‘*Realizing that his time was brief, 
Adams summoned a lawyer, adding a 
codicil to his will, already drawn, and 
giving explicit directions about the im- 
mediate management of his affairs after 
death. The third day, I think it was, be- 
fore that sad event, he requested his wife 
to tell me about Lucy. Lucy was an only 
child who had been fascinated into marry- 
ing a gambler and ‘all-around’ tough, 
while on a visit to relatives in California. 
Their jndgment and care over the girl 
must have been very lax. She then was 
living the hard life many a poor woman 
leads with a profligate husband. Lucy it 
was who, two years before, had decorated 
and tidied up the old farmhouse as it was 
when I first saw it. 

‘*The dear old man spent his last breath 
uttering benedictions upon his wife and 
myself ; and, as I had faithfully promised 
him, so I remained upon the place after 
he was gone, to care for it and his widow. 
The will was a surprise to me, the codi- 
cil revealing the fact that five hundred 
dollars and a third part of the sheep were 
left me—Mrs. Adams being cognizant of 
it at the time it was drawn. I farmed it 
that season and the next, keeping John, 
the herder, as Mr. Adams requested. Now 
our water supply, for garden and stock 
use, came from a gulch in the foothills 
flowing over a bed of pure white gravel, 
and late the second season it began to fail, 
a thing before unknown. Mrs. Adams, 
when apprised of it, said that if Mr. 
Adams were living he would say that ‘it 
was a matter for thanks!’ ‘What!’ I 
exclaimed, * that it was failing? ‘ No; not 
just that; but that we had had it so long.’ 

‘The supply dropped off so fast that I 
concluded to mine in the gulch for a full- 
er supply, believing that a little work 
would better develop the old springs or 
discover new ones. I spent the greater 
part of a week digging, thereby greatly 
increasing the supply; and as I kept at 
work a long time after a full supply was 
obtained Mrs. Adams asked if I never 
would be satisfied. 

‘ft answered ‘Yes,’ adding that I be- 
lieved I had discovered rich placers, and 
was prospecting the gravel. I cautioned 
her to keep quiet about it, and as the 
gravel was rich with gold, and ——e to 
get the utmost I could out of it before 
the fact became publicly known, I went 
to The Dalles and secured several newly 
imported Chinamen, and put them in the 
beds at work. I kept the mines going for 
two months, neglecting other things but 
the care of the sheep, 

‘*Shut in as the place was by the hills, 
by a gradual increase in the pay of my 
men, and also by taking sole charge of 
the final —- up, I managed to keep 
the discovery hidden, But one night one 
of my men slipped off from me, and in 
less than three days the whole country 
was wild over the new gold find, part 
after party coming in and staking o 
claims, 

“I staked off my claim, one for Mrs. 
Adams, and one for John, the herder, 
whom I immediately set to work, gettin 
a new herder in his stead, Then [ turn 
my attention to provisioning the camp, 
and holding down Mrs. Adams’s claim 
and my own, making from the provision 
trade a handsome profit. 

‘‘ After awhile pay gravel ran out, the 
excitement subsided, and the camp broke 
up.” 

‘* You are still living there, Marsden?” 
I asked. 

‘*Oh, no; the place is leased to a Ver- 
mont Yankee, the sheep going with the 
leasehold. John, the herder, made ‘ much- 
ee money allee same Melican man,’ as he 
said ; and now he is prospecting for a wife 
in the Flowery Kingdom.” 

‘* And how about Mrs. Adams?” 

‘* Why, bless you, she is here with me, 
over at the N. House. I fear I have neg- 
lected her, and I must go and see if she is 
not concerned about my absence.” 

‘‘But, Marsden; how about Lucy? I 
believe you called her Lucy, the daugh- 
ter?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; Ididn’t tell you, did I? She 
was living in San Jose and came on im- 
mediately after the old gentleman died, 
and upon her trip back, before her arrival, 
she heard of her husband’s death in a 
drunken brawl; went on, buried him de- 
cently, and then returned to her mother.” 

‘** Indeed ! and is she with you and Mrs. 
Adams here in the city ?” 

‘To be sure she is; why not, Du? She 
has been my wife for three years. Go 
over with me and I'll present you.” 

This is John’s story. Of course I went 
over, congratulating him upon what may 
well be called ‘‘a matter for thanks,” and 
glorious good fortune, 
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A MUSICIAN. 


BY MARGARET L, KNAPP. 





I FOUNDat work, the other day, while stroll- 
ing down the lane, 

A wonderful composer, whom I hope to 
meet again. 

Her name is Miss Arachne, and she neither 
plays nor sings; 

Bat her Fantasies Impromptu are extraor- 
dinary things. 


For, first, along the fence she drew the 
lines to form the staff, 

And with another line exact, divided it in 
half. 

The bars and signature complete, she wove 
arpeggios, 

With all the shakes and turns and trills 
that any singer knows. 


When this was done, the air itself remained 
to improvise, 

The notes fell one by one in place—they 
looked like tiny flies ! 

And then the busy artist, after having tried 
it o’er, 

With true appreciation, began to eat the 
score ! 


HARTFORD, CONK. 
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A COMANCHE RAID. 





BY J. L, HARBOUR, 


TEN or twelve boys, or young men of 
from seventeen to twenty years of age, 
were seated at the rude desks in a little 
country schoolhouse one cold and dark 
night in Deceinber. 

Sach boy had a tallow candle that he 
had brought himself on the desk before 
him; but all of these candles failed to 
make the room very light, because the 
bare, roughly plastered walls wereso black 
and grimy. 

There was no sound in the room save 
that made by the scratching of goose- 
quill pens on copybooks and the roaring 
of the fire in the big, rusty box stove in 
the center of the room. 

None of these roughly clad and hard- 
handed because hard-working boys could 
attend the school in the daytime. They 
had to work then, and the teacher of the 
day school had organized a night school 
for their benetic. He profited a liitle by 
it himself, because each of the boys paid a 
dollar a month to the teacher, who was 
very glad to be able to add this much to 
the twenty-five dollars per month he re- 
ceived as teacher of the day school. 

The teacher wasa tall, slightly built and 
not very strong-looking young mau. He 
walked quietly around among the boys, 
occasionally bending over and speaking 
to them in low tones regarding their stud- 
ies. They were quiet, well-disposed boys, 
who hai not paid a dollar a month each 
for the purpose of walking from one to 
three miles to the night school and then 
wasting their time. 

But there were other boys of their ages 
in the neighborhood who were not well- 
disposed, and who cared nothing about 
learnivg. They did not attend either the 
day or the night school, but were idle and 
vagabondish and troublesome in their 
habits. They were always on hand to 
make as much trouble asthey dared when 
there was a spelling school, a singing 
school, or anything else at night in the 
little schoolhouse, which was in the very 
heart of the woods. 

These rowdyish boys, the sons of igno- 
rant and shiftless parents who were indif- 
ferent to their cifildren’s condust, ‘* sized 
up,” as they expressed it, every new 
teacher who came to teach the winter 
terms of the school; and if they saw that 
they were his physical superiors they be- 
came very bold and troublesome, even go- 
ing so far as sometimes to visit the day 
school for the express purpose of creating 
a disturbance. 

Mr. Bickford, the present teacher, 
i00ked like a young man not blessed with 
great physical strength, and the cowardly 
boys referred to had agreed that they 
would ** make it lively” for him during 
the winter. 

The school had been in session but two 
or three weeks when the night school was 
‘ opened, and the boys had not yet carried 
their benevolent intentions into effect. 

When they heard of the organization of 
the night school they were jubilant. 

“If we don’t break up that little 








scheme of his, my name ain’t Jerry Crew,” 
said the ringleader of the gang, a big, 
burly fellow of nineteen. 

‘‘ Wouldn't it be a great joke for us to 
slip up to the schoolhouse some night 
when the school is at work and suddenly 
rush in, yelling like a band of Comanches, 
and upset the benches, lights and all, be- 
fore the teacher or any of them could 
say ‘Jack Robinson ?’” said Lem Packard, 
an evil-looking fellow of eighteen. 

‘‘That would be great,” said Joe 
Hughes, with a roaringlaugh. ‘I’m with 
you any time you want to make a raid of 
that sort. It'll be rich sport !”’ 

Suddenly Jerry Crew clapped his dirty, 
unkept hands together, and said, with a 
chuckling laugh : 

**Say, boys!” 

‘*What is it, Jerry?” 

‘* Thave it !” 

** You have what?’ 

‘‘ The greatest lark we ever got up yet!’ 

‘* What is it ?” 

‘‘Let’s have it, Jerry !” 

‘* Don’t keep us waiting so long, Jerry.” 

For Jerry was fairly swaying from right 
to left and holding his sides. while he 
shrieked with laughter over the “lark” 
his brilliant genius had suggested. But 
at last he said : 

‘* Lem says for us to go tearing into the 
schoolhouse yelling like a lot of real Co- 
manches. Let’s do more than that—let’s 
get ourselves up like real Comanches out 
on the warpath, paint and feathers and 
all.” 

This suggestion was greeted with shouts 
of approval and cries of : 

‘* Good enough !” 

** Let’s do it!” 

‘‘That will be great !” 

‘* Won’t we daze ’em, tho!” 

‘* We'll carry it all out in great shape,” 
said Lam Packard, gleefully. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it be great fun to even take that frail- 
looking teacher prisoner? We could do it 
easy as falling off a log.” 

‘Of course we could,” said Jerry; 
‘supposing we grab him and tie him up 
in reg’lar Indian fashion and march him 
off up to that old cave a mile or se back 
of the house and keep him there all night, 
after we’ve tied him to atree and had a 
big war dance around him and made be- 
lieve we were going to burn him up!” 

Each suggestion was received with 
fresh shouts of laughter; and it was then 
and there decided to carry the scheme 
out on the following Friday night. 

** We can make our faces red with keel, 
and I have a lot of chalk of all colors at 
home,” said Jerry. ‘‘ And we must get 
us up headgear of turkey tail feathers and 
wrap up in blankets. Let’s practice the 
Comanche warwhoop now. I know what 
it’s like, for my father has heard the 
Indians themselves give it. It’s like 
this ”’— 

Whether the yell Jerry gave was a 
good imitation of a Comanche warwhoop 
or not, it was avery terrifying sound ; 
and when the six or seven boys gathered 
around Jerry gave it in concert the effect 
was very startling. 

It startled the widow McClain so that 
she let her knitting fall from her bands 
into her lap and said : 

‘Land o’ the living! what’s that ?” 

The cry was repeated, and the widow 
jumped to her feet. 

‘*[’m goin’ to know what that noise is,” 
she said, stoutly. ‘‘ Bless my soul, there 
it goes again !” 

Altho surprised the widow McClain was 
not at all frightened. Indeed, it took a 
great deal to frighten the widow McClain. 
She was a woman of undaunted courage 
that had been put to the test many times 
during the years of her early life in what 
was then the new and wild West. 

“It sounds a good deal like an Injun 
yell,” said Mrs. McClain, as she stood in 
her open door looking out into the dark- 
ness, ‘‘But there’s no Injuns nor no 
wild varmints ‘round here to make a 

noise like that; but [ll know what jit 
is.” 

Her curiosity was equal to her courage, 
and she took a heavy woolen shawl from 
ahook on the wail, threw it over her 
head, and, closing her door behind ber, 
started in the direction from whence the 
sound had come. 


The five or six sham Comanches were 
assembled in a deserted old house in the 
woods, a short distance from the widow 
McClain’s. They often met inthis old 
house to have what they were pleased to 
call ‘‘a good time.” They would build a 
roaring fire in the old fireplace and gather 
around it, roasting chestnuts or potatoes 
in the ashes while they told stories and 
screeched out wild songs. 

When the widow McClain knew that 
the screeching came from the old house, 
she said to herself : 

“Iv’s Jerry Crew, and them other boys 
he trains with; and every one of them 
would be better off at home and in bed 
than yelling and scceeching around here 
like a pack of wolves or cattymounts, 
I’m just going on upto the old Crane 
house an’ see what they’re up to, an’ give 
’em a piece of my mind for scarin’ hon- 
est folks to death like this.” 

The widow McClain was by no means 
‘*gcared to death,” as she trudged along 
through the woods. She was bold 
enough and indignant enough to have 
faced any foe at that moment. She walkel 
up to the old house and peeped through a 
window. Most of the glass was broken, 
and she could hear all that the boys said 
as they sat around the fire now burned 
low in the fireplace. 

They sat there maturing their plans for 
the coming Friday night, entirely un- 
aware of the presence of the widow 
McClain ; and she did not make her pres- 
ence known. Her black eyes flashed and 
her sallow cheeks burned with indigna- 
tion as they talked, and she could with 
difficulty .refrain from rushing into the 
room and telling them what she thought 
of them and of their proposed perform- 
ance. But she resolved to wait until 
another tine to let them know that she 
had heard them. She listened until they 
began to talk about going home, and then 
she stole away, saying to herself: 

‘““The cowardly vagabonds! If they 
don’t git one good come-uppance, my 
name ain’t Eelizy Jane McClain! Mr. 
Bickford ain’t no coward, as they’ll find 
out ; an’ he’s a sight stronger ’n he looks. 
My hired man says it’s amazin’ how much 
muscle Mr. Bickford has, an’, what’s best 
for him, he knows jest how touseit. I 
hope to gracious he'll use all he’s got on 
Jerry Crew Friday night.” 

Now Mr. Bickford boarded with the 
widow McClain, and when she reached 
home he had returned from his night 
school and was sitting before the fireplace 
with his hands spread out over the flames. 
He turned when the widow entered and 
said, pleasantly : 

‘*IT was wondering what had become of 
you, Mrs. McClain. I didn’t know but 
some one had carried you off.” 

‘*T guess they wouldn’t carry me very 
fer until they’d want to let me go ag’in,” 
said the widow, stoutly. ‘I’ve been out 
on a little eavesdroppin’ expedition. I 
don’t, ag arule, care to hear what ain’t 
intended for my ears; but I was glad 
enough to hear what I’ve just been a-lis- 
tenin’ to on the sly.” 

The color came to Mr. Bickford’s cheeks 
and his eyes flashed when tie widow told 
him what she had heard. 

‘“‘The cowardly young ruffians!” he 
said, when the widow had told him of all 
she had seen and heard. ‘‘So they really 
think that I am afraid of them ?” 

**You’d thought so if you’d heerd their 
talk, Mr. Bickford.” 

** And’ they expect to break up my night 
school and carry me off into captivity, do 
they?” He laughed merrily as ho said this. 
“You'll ransom me, won’t you, Mrs. Mc- 
Clain *” 

**l’d ransom them with a shotgun load- 
ed with beans if I were you,” said Mrs. 
McClain. ‘‘The precious young rascals !” 

‘Don’t worry a bit about me, Mrs. Mc- 
Clain. I think that they'll be about the 
most amazed lot of young savages that 
ever went out on the warpath. Piease 
keep what you have heard to yourself, 
and trust me totake care of myself and 
a soy a ; 

ut Mr. Bickford did not keep the 
widow McCiain's discovery to himself, 

The next day was Thursday, and in the 
evening Mr. Bickford had a long and 
quiet taik with the boys who attended the 

night school. 

“IT am one of the most peaceably dis- 
posed young men in the world,” he said 








to his boys; ‘‘I would do anything to- 





avoid having trouble with these boys ; but 
when they force a quarrel upon me I 
would no more run away from them than 
I would seek a quarrel with them. The 
growing good of the community and of 
both our day and evening school demands 
that these young ruffians be mastered, [ 
am not at all afraid to undertake this duty 
alone, but as this proposed attack is upon 
you boys as well us upon myself I have 
told you about it that you might come 
en to defend yourselves or stay at 

ome to-morrow evening and avoid an 
encounter with these boys.” 

‘* And be cowards ourselves,” said Joe 
Havens, the oldest boy in the school. ‘I 
don’t know what the other boys may do, 
but J shall be here, Mr. Bickford.” 

‘And I, too,” said stout Larry Ray- 
nor; ‘*‘I’m too glad of this chance of 
learning a little of something to let our 
night school be broken up if I can help 
it.” 

** You can count on me,” said Billy Far- 
ley ; ‘‘and they won’t upset my desk nor 
burn me at the stake until some of them 
have had a taste of the hickory Ill bring 
with me.” 

‘‘Thate Injixs and I’m afraid of ’em: 
but [’ll be here, if I lose my scalp for it,” 
said Hugh Laws, 

Every boy said he would be present; and 
after imposing secrecy upon them all Mr. 
Bickford dismissed them, and they went 
home to pr: pare for the com ng conflict. 

At about half past eight o’clock the next 
evening Jerry Crew and seven of his com- 
panions went skulking through the woods 
toward the little schoolhouse. They were 
painted and decked out with feathers and 
beads and all sorts of gaudy things, and 
they looked wonderfully like real Indians. 
But they could not help snickering and 
giggling in a very un-Comanche like 
manner as they stole along thinking of the 
rare sport before them. 

They saw lights streaming from the un- 
curtained windows of the schoolhouse as 
they neared it, and Jerry, who had named 
himeelf ‘‘ Chief Fire-of-the-Sun,” com. 
manded his ‘‘braves” to tarry in the woods 
while he stole forward to reconnoiter. 
He saw the boys in the schoolroom bent 
over their desks, and Mr. Bickford seated 
at his desk. Returning Chief Fire-of- 
the-Sun said : 

“All is well, my braves! The pale 
faces dream not of evil. They know not 
of the approach of the red men whom 
they scorn and hate. On to victory, my 
braves! Fire-of-the-Sun leads you on !” 

Lem Packard had very appropriately 
named him-eif ‘‘Snake-in- he Grass,” 
while Joe Hughes was ‘ Roaring Thun- 
der” and Clem Luce was ‘ Star-of-the- 
Night.” 

Silently they crept forward, and when 
they were at the door they gave their ter- 
rible warcry and burst into the room. 

They would fain have burst out again 
the very next moment, for Fire-of-the 
Sun found himself in what seemed to him 
like a grasp of iron, while he was shaken 
and cuffed until he was so dizzy he could 
not stand, an1 his feathers were flying all 
over the room. 

He was really in the vise-like grasp of 
Mr. Bickford, and in two minutes the 
dazed and howling chief was bound hand 
and foot with the rope he had brought for 
his captor. 

Roaring Thunder gave utterance to a 
sound like the name he bore when the 
hickory club of Billy Farley descended on 
his back, while the vaunting light of 
Star-of-the-Night went out under the 
telling blows of &pe Havens, 

Snake-in-the-Grass,true to his instincts, 
crept out of a window in his eagerness to 
be gone ; but none of the others escaped. 

Larry Raynor, club in hand, stood 
with his back to the closed door, and the 
others were dragged back when they 
tried to escape by the windows. Two or 
three of them were bound, and within five 
minutes they were all huddled together 
in a corner, shorn of their feathers and 
utterly defeated, while their captors stood 
calmly and almost entirely unharmed be- 
fore them. 

Suddenly the door opened and in came 
the widow McClain witha roll of linen 
and a big bottle of arnica in her hands. 

‘*Good-evenin’,” she said, dryly. ‘I’m 
an army nuss lookin’ for a job. Got any- 
thing for me todo here? Lundo’ mercy ! 
Where's all these Injuns come from ? 
I'm glad | ain’t got on my new switch, or 
I might lose it with the rest of my ha’r!” 

Mr. Bickford’s talk to the defeated 
Comanches was brief and to the point, 
He told them that they would always find 
him prepared to defend himself, and that 
he would have faithful allies in the pupils 
of the night school who were determined 
that the school should go on. 

It did goon. The stand that Mr. Bick- 
ford and his boys had taken was approved 
by everybody in the district, and the 
teacher had many offers of assistance in 
his determination to putan end to the dis- 
graceful performances of the party. 

The chagrined and routed Comanches 
never again molested the day or night 
school during the three years Mr. Bick- 
ford remained in the district. He mude 

friends of some of them ; but‘ Fire-of-.he- 
Sun” was always cold and reserved in his 
demeanor toward the teacher. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“WHEN is a woman not a woman, 
McCorkle?” ‘‘Can’t say, McCrackle.”’ 
‘* When she is a mail clerk.’’—Christian at 
Work. 


... Tbe melodious mosquito now 
Doth haunt the nights of June; 
And never acritic says of him 
That he plays a pointless tune.—Puck. 


.-First Bering Sea Seal: ‘‘ What does 
modus vivendi mean, Whiskers ?”’ Second 
Bering Sea Seal: “It means a way of liv- 
ing, Tusky.” First Bering Sea Seal: 
‘*Then it’s exactly what we want, isn’t it?” 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 


.-He Was No Bully.—‘‘No,” said the 
stranger at the restaurant, as he looked at 
the cup of coffee handed out to him, “you 
can take it back. I haven’t the heart to at- 
tack anything so weak as that. I[t’s against 
my principles.’”’—Texas Siftings. 





.-Perhaps for concentrated inaccuracy 
of statement nothing can surpass the fol- 
lowing sentence, which occurred in an ac- 
count of a burglary given in a newspaper 
“ After a fruitless search all the money was 
recovered except one pair of boots.’”’—Tit- 
Bits. 


.. Housekeeper: *‘ Why don’t you go to 
work, you lazy vagabond?” ‘Tramp: 
“Lazy, Mum? Do you call a man wot 
tramps from here to San Francisco and 
back, year in an’ year out, lazy? I think, 
Mum, gents like me displays considerable 
energy.”’—New York Weekly. 


..- Butler: ‘‘There’sa man below to see 
you, sir.”’ Mayberry: ‘What did you tell 
him?” Butler: ‘‘T told him you told me if 
it was a lady, to say you were in; and if it 
was a man, to say you were out.” May- 
berry: ‘‘Whatdid he say then?” Butler: 
‘He said to tell you he was a lady.’”’—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


.-Indignant Tourist (to Parisian hotel 
manager who has just presented his bill) : 
‘*See here. You have charged me fifty cen- 
times for writing paper, and you know 
very well you have not furnished me with 
ascrap.”” Manager: ‘ Oui, Monsieur; but 
it is for the paper on which your bill is 
made out.’’—Tit Bits. 


..“*Confound it!’ exclaimed Jackson, 
‘“‘what a stupid fellow that jeweler is!” 
“How so?” inquired his friend. ‘‘ Why, I 
told him the other day that I wanted en- 
graved in the engagement ring the letters 
‘From A to Z’—from Arthur to Zenobia, 
you know—and the idiot went to work and 
put in the whole alphabet !’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.. Willie and Johnny set up a lemonade 
stand the other day, says au exchange, and 
a gentleman was their first patron. Willie’s 
sign read: “ Four cents a glass.”?’ Johnny’s 
modest announcement was: ‘‘ Two cents a 
glass.” Being a man with an eye to the 
fact that a ‘‘ penny saved is a penny earned,” 
the customer bought a glass of Johnny’s 
lemonade, paid the two cents due, and 
casually inquired : ‘‘ Why is yours cheaper 
than your brother’s ?’”’ ‘‘Cos mine is the 
lemonade that the puppy fell into.”—The 
Christian st ctl 
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Ask Some 


tions 
about 
Pearline, 


of any wo- 
man EJ uses A Ask her what 
she thinks of it, and whether 
it's quite safe to use, and if 
pine si. and cleaning j is any 
easier with it. Ask her how the 
clothes look and last, when 
they’re not rubbed over the 
washboard. Ask her how it 
would seem to go back to that 
eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid ofit. If she has 
used Pearline faithfully, and 
just as directed on every pack- 
age, she’ll probably have one 
question to ask you: ‘‘ How 
in the world do you manage 


to get along without it.’ 
Beware of imitations. 457 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ac- 
dresred “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew Yor? . 








CONJOINED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Upper square: 1, A bird; 2, anger; 8, an 
imaginary monster ; 4, a noxious plant. 
Lower square: 1, Gone by; 2, a voice in 
music ; 3, a brilliant body in the heavens; 
4, an old party in politics. 

The word through both, a game. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8TH. 
UNITED SQUARES. 


amo p 
Drew 
A2NPrPrr gy 
BSa*Moaahy 
Apauicpy 
aAann>op 
Vern 
Kg uo 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
Town. Own. Ton. Lear. Ear. Lea 
Tone. One. Ton. Bowl. Bow. Owl. 
PUZZLE. 
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CHAIR 


Q>patnor 
Obp>wo 
PUNE >w 


BEHEADED RHYME, 


Amusing. Musing. Using. Sing. 











is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 










A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind i is ‘‘just as good’’—‘tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 





A LWAYS 
TTRACTIVE. 

Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl and handle in 
STERLING SILVER INELAID Spoons and 


Forks give them the wearing qualities of solid silver. 
Send for circulars, 





THEHOLMES & EDWARDSSILVER CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECTTO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for a to 

The Christian Home Burea 

_ Room 4 Me letropolitan Block, C Sie aro, In. 








AWNINGS FOR Sa AND aa 


From $3.50 and upwards. 


Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00, 
Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 


S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


be merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

d indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 

Your Grocer ougntt fo haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 











OKO’ EXTRACT 


VEGETABLE _¢ 


WANTS pesTROYEN 


FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARREGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORBHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

Ses our name on every wrapper and label. 








EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., a 


NEUR CLE SCIATICA, Thebest remed yet 
found, ¢ but effective. Safe and agreeable to 
take. Ean pl wake snocooking. Kecipe, with full 
directions, sent postpaid for ®1. ‘rite name dlainly. 
Elaine'€ 0.,. Box 240, Watertown, N Aen. 














Remington Bicycles. 





EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


"FINE 












wae) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


on genuine Edwin 
. Burt Shoe has full 
pat. stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
» Shoe. Catalogues sent 
on applic ation. 


COFFEE “IM PERTAL COBAN,”’’ Better than 


Mocha andJava,fresh roasted,uever varies. 


; Sand 10 pound packager, 4c. a pound, sent by express. 


Coban Coffee Cc Company, vo Front St... New y York. 
















A light weight black fabric eg 
its faults. Rain does not hart it; du 
material for a cool, durable summer gown. 


and guasanteed to give satisfactory wear. 
with the manufacturer’s name (Rf. Priestley & ( 


Unless so >» stamped they are » not genuine. 


SILK WARP CLAIRETTE. 
all the beauties and good qualities of an India Silk without 
does not stick to it—a shake and all the dust goes. 


Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 


All the Priestley cloths are stamped — five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 





an inferior article, 


St. Louis, and other places. 


of 10 per cent. below regular prices. 
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233 1 North 2d 8t., 


Phila.. Pa. 


By mentioning this Paper you will be entitled to an 


Just the 











IT ALWAYS PAYS TO BUY THE BENT, 


Especially when you get the best at the same prices as you would have to pay for 
Therefore when buying fireworks always ask for 


PAIN’S MANHATTAN BEACH FIREWORKS, 


which are now offered in sizes and assortments suitable for 


Public and Private Displays. 


They are in every way equal in brilliancy and effect to those fired at the Spectacular 
Displays at Manhattan Beach, West Brighton, Atlantic City,.Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


$25,000 worth of these goods were used at the Dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Additional Discount 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


William Street, New 


Y ork. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


DO HOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3, 7000 ‘TONS, 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST. cocoa. 
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FORM v VS. SUBSTANCE. 


The form of a furnace may be secured 
without the ability to heat. The ‘‘ Perfect” 
furnace, which we manufacture, is the result 
of science, experience and mechanical 
knowledge combined. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 





To heat water 
in iron pipes 
you don’t want them covered with % inch of 
soot and ashes—it takes too much coal. In the 
FURMAN Hot Water and Steam Boilerg 
these pipes or water surfaces are vertical—not 
horizontal—so that soot and ashes can’t collect. 
Remember that 4 inch of soot on the pipes 
means 50 per cent. more fuel. The FURMAN 
savesthe coal and has no soot. The * Horizon- 
tal Sectional” Boiler saves the soot and burns 
the coal. 

Our 200 page book sent free on request. 


Herendeen Mfg. Co., 


#10 Dunn St., 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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NO pose GRAY HAIR! 
Ise LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM. 
lea restoring white, yy or faded 
hair to its natural colo Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists, 
Hundreds of te a 
SYRACUSE, N. , May 20, "85. 
Henry Loftie—Pe “4s ‘me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of’ your Salvatorium to restore gray 
faded hair to its orginal color and 
yeauty. Krom personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 
an eee | BRADFORD, 4] dD. 
‘or sale bs see ng Druggists. (Catalogue 
HENRY Lor E& nON. syracuse, N.Y. 
Sent by express, ye AG paid, $1. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 











PISO° S) ath S 2 FOR 
A, ty 


0 Ee ox 
in time. Sold by druggists. 








“form and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


FARM TOPICS. 


BY ‘* AGRICOLA.” 

LAMBs that are in good condition need 
not run with the ewes over four months. 
A fresh rowen or an upland pasture is de- 
sirable; it should be stocked with some- 
thing tender and nutritious, like red top or 
June grass. Lambs should have plenty of 
access to good water. If a little grain is 
needed to supplement the grass in the pas- 
ture, wheat and bran may be used, and toit 
a little shorts or oil meal may be added to 
advantage. Lambs should be dipped as 
soon as the old sheep are sheared in order 
to rid them of the pestiferous tick. 








There are too many incompetent black- 
smiths. ‘There are some who have never 
learned the trade who are practicing it, or, 
if they have attempted to learn it, they 
have succeeded only partially. A smith 
who is not qualified for his work should 
never be allowed to touch a horse’s foot. 
Its mechanism is one of the most delicate 
parts of the horse’s body, and can very 
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easily be injured by a little ignorance in 
shoeing. The shoe should always be fitted 
to the foot, and not the foot te the shoe. 
The frog of the foot should never be cut 
away back of the scraggy part. It is better 
to allowit to extend enough below the shoe 
to touch lightly on the ground. It is in- 
tended to relieve the horse from the jar and 
shock of traveling, and forms a pad or 
cushion in its healthy condition. In its 
diseased condition it becomes hard and 
stony. Horses that wear their shoes un- 
evenly should be shod at least once a 
month to prevent lameness, and no horse 
should be allowed to go more than two 
months without resetting of shoes. It is 
even the case that good horses are spuiled 
by incompetent blacksmiths, and the 
owner of the horse may believe that there 
is some diseased condition of the limb or 
shoulder, whereas in many cases the lame- 
ness is the direct result of bad shoeing. 
This we know from experience. A horse 
that had been going lame for weeks, and 
even months, was immediately relieved by 
being shod by a blacksmith who knew his 
business. While we believed there was 
some disease in the shoulder or knee joint, 
the trouble was found to be in the smith’s 
allow'ng the heel of the shoe to press di- 
rectly upon the heel of the hoof, causing 
pain to the horse, which resulted in lame- 
ness. ‘Too great care cannot be given to 
this matter of shoeing. 


The matter of preparing some kind of 
green food to help out the pastures during 
the possible drought, should always be con- 
sidered by the farmer and dairyman. The 
soiling process is most commonly adopted 
aud always brings good results. Corn is 
most commonly used for this purpose and 
should always be sown in drills, not broad- 
cast. Indeed, corn sown in this way may 
be allowed to attain almost its full growth 
and bear, perhaps, a small nubbin or ear of 
corn, and in due time be cured to serve for 
winter feed. Indeed, some prefer the check- 
row system for corn for soiling purposes, 
rather than to drill it, and they put the 
rows about twice as thick as they would for 
the ordinary corn crop or, if in drills, pro- 
vide for one stalk about every four inches. 
When harvested, the whole stalk, nubbins 
and all, should be run through a fodder cut- 
ter and will prove to be a very excellent 
ration when the fodder grasses are dry and 
have lost their nutriment. 


A good horse is entitled to good care. 
When the time comes for a work horse to 
rest, his surroundings—that is, his stable— 
should be so arranged as to promote restful- 
ness. On many farms the opposite is the 
rule and, added to unrestful stables or 
stalls, is the lack of proper care, particu- 
larly in the matter of grooming. The best 
horse stall isa box stall. This allows free 
movement of the horse and gives him an 
opportunity to lie down in different posi- 
tions. The doors of the stall should be 
wide, and there should be plenty of ventila- 
tion, so finished as to be warm in winter 
and coolinsummer. The floor of the stall 
is a very important consideration. If it is 
on the ground, the earth should be dug out 
a foot or two and this space filled in with 
stones and these covered with sand or 
gravel. This makes a dry, well-drained 
floor for the stall. If board floors are used, 
they should be built on an incline so that 
the urine may run away and not make the 
bedding damp and wet. Rye straw is the 
best to use for bedding purposes. 


At this season of the year horses are 
likely to be more or less afflicted with galls 
upon the shoulders or back. This is never 
necessary, even with the slightest care. IIl- 
fitting harness will produce these galls, 
and particular attention should be given to 
the fit of the collar and back pad in the 
work harness. Wken horses have galled 
shoulders or backs, an ointment made as 
follows may be applied with good results: 
Clean lard, two ounces ; acetate of copper, 
one-fourth ounce; Venice turpentine, one- 
half ounce; spirits turpentine, one-half 
ounce. This should be melted, mixed to- 
gether and stirred until cold and then be 
applied twice a day, in the meantime giving 
the animal a chance to rest and the galls to 
heal. 


The watering of horses, particularly dur- 
ing the hot season of the year, should have 
special attention. It goes without saying 
that a horse should have plenty of water at 
morning, noon and night; but they are not 
always—indeed, are very seldom—allowed 
to drink during the afternoon or forenoon, 
between meals, asit were. While the driver 
may go to the spring two or three times 
during the same period for his ceoling 
draught the horses have to suffer an equal 
thirst, perhaps, without opportunity to 
quench it, It is simply a humane act on 








the part of the owner or driver to treat the 
horses as he does himself in regard to this 
matter. 


The question is sometimes asked by the 
farmer, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
what is known as the old and new process 
linseed oil meal ?’”’ By the old process, after 
the flaxseed is ground it is placed in sacks, 
and these are placed one upon ancther, and 
by bydraulic pressure the oil is forced from 
the mass, and when the sacks are removed 
a thick slab of oil cake remains. In thick- 
ness it is about one inch, and in other di- 
mensions about two feet by one. These 
pieces of oil cake are then ground into 
either coarse or fine oil meal. The new 
process oil meal is made on a different prin- 
ciple. The flaxseed is used as before, but 
the oil is dissolved out of it instead of being 
pressed out of it, by the use of gasoline, 
benzine or some like substance that re- 
leases the oil. By this process the oil is 
more completely removed from the meal 
than by pressure. This latter kind is theo- 
retically considered more valuable tban the 
old process, yet there does not seem to be 
so great difference in their feeding values. 


> 
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PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS 


BY WILLIAM HOYT COLEMAN, 





BETWEEN the digging and the final set- 
ting out of nursery trees, shrubs and vines 
occurs a long interval of time in which the 
stock is subject to various mischances. The 
seasons are few in which spring comes early 
and gradually deepens intosummer. Often, 
as in this year, a long, cold winter extends 
itself into the spring and ice and frost hold 
the soil against the spade for several weeks 
beyond the usual time for digging. Then, 
after digging has begun, will come a sud- 
den burst of summer heat, rising into the 
eighties, continuing perhaps one or two 
weeks without rain, and forcing on the 
buds before their time. Or a sudden relapse 
into winter takes place, the mercury falls 
far below freezing-point, the ground is 
closed and dug stock endangered. Once 
such a freeze occurred on Saturday night 
when packing barns were filled with loads 
of trees, waiting for delivery to various 
packing yards, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth was lost. 

Even when the season is all right the con- 
tingencies are yreat. Nursery trees are 
usually grown several miles from town, 
and before they reach the packing ground 
or barn must be subject to a long exposure 
while waiting for the wagon to arrive and 
on it during the journey home. In a cool 
air and under cloudy skies they receive lit- 
tle or no damage, but in a burning sun and 
a drying wind the risks are great. In the 
details of a large packing yard it usually 
requires a week or more to collect the stock, 
amounting to many thousand trees, aud 
to get it into the trenches, and another week 
to ‘‘ bill out,” or make up the packages for 
the individual orders. In this second 
handling another exposure occurs, but 
every means is taken by the careful packer 
to prevent drying of roots and shriveling 
of tops. The general use of sand on the 
packing ground prevents the drying in 
the trenches that occurred when stock was 
‘heeled in’? in common clay soil; but ina 
dry time the careful packer will often wet 
down the rows, and in filling out see that 
the roots are puddled, or dipped ina hole of 
mud and water, and all the stock wet down 
in the boxes. After this the trees are likely 
to travel in good order to their destination. 

It is after they reach it that trouble often 
begins. The dealer has taken his orders, let 
us say, with a market town as his center, 
and running out on the various roads as far 
asthe people who come to the town live 
upon them. The town is the appointed 
place of delivery, and customers have been 
notified to callon a certain day and’ get 
their stock. In many cases the farmers 
will throw the bundles carelessly into their 
wagons, having provided neither blankets 
nor straw for the roots; then drive to the 
store, mill or shop, to finish their trading 
or otber business, and then drive home, 
thus exposing the roots to several hours of 
sun and wind. 

Sometimes the injury occurs at home. An 
agent once delivered a bundle of trees ata 
house where the owner was sick, and could 
only look at the trees through a window. 
He expressed himself pleased with them, 
and told his man to take them in charge. 
The man dropped them alongside the gar- 
den fence until he had time to set them out, 
which was some days later. Next fall the 
owner wrote to the agent that half of his 
trees were dead, and he thought a deduc- 
tion should be made. So it should—in the 
hired man’s wages. Another case where 
the spring was late and snowbanks plenty, 
&@ man receiving some stock dropped the 
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bundle into a snowbank asa handy place 
for it until he was ready for it to plant, and 
was quite surprised when the agent told 
him that the roots would be spoiled. 

So it is not the tree-man that is always to 
blame for the dying of trees. Take as good 
care of them after, as he has done for you 
before, and they are pretty sure to thrive. 
If you are not ready to plant, heel them in 
on the north side of some building, and 
when you have the bundles open keep the 
roots constantly covered with sacking, and 
if the weather is dry keep them wet. 
Shorten back the long, straggling roots and 
prune off any broken or bruised ones. 
Shorten back the top moderately, especially 
fast-growing kinds, say one-quarter to one- 
third. 

Have the holes dug wide rather than 
deep, and in digging throw out the top soil 
on one side and the next spading on the 
other. Use the first for putting around the 
roots of the trees, spreading out the roots, 
each by itself, and working the earth 
around and under the roots so as to leave 
no air-space. If, however, the soil is all 
heavy clay the diggings must be entirely 
replaced with good loam from somewhere 
else. It needs one person to manage the 
tree and another to throw in earth as re- 
quired. When the roots are well ‘set’’ 
and filled, have a few spadefuls of earth 
thrown up,enough to cover them, and then 
tread down firmly with your feet. Rubber 
boots are best for such work. Keep filling 
in and treading all the time until the hole 
is nearly full, then throw in the remaining 
(and poorer) earth loosely. This will allow 
rain to penetrate. Of course the soil must 
not be wet when this work is done. If sim- 
ply moist and friable no water will be re- 
quired, but if the ground is very dry a 
bucketful or two can be poured in when the 
planting is completed. In either case put a 
heavy mulch of coarse litter around the 
tree and keep it there through the summer. 
The watering can be done through it. But 
a tree thus set ought not to require much 
watering nor any staking. It should stand 
about asit did before in the nursery. 

In the planting of evergreens the same 
principles apply, except that as their roots 
are smaller and more compact, it is not as 
easy to manipulate them. If the tops are 
large it is well to tie a rope about the Jower 
branches and draw them well in until the 
planting is finished. Evergreen roots are 
more easily injured by exposure than those 
of deciduous trees, and should be carefully 
guarded. 

Shrub planting is more simple. The 
roots are often so matted that the only 
thing to do is to press the soil firmly about 
them. Thin out some of the old wood, if 
the tops are thick, so as to give young 
canes more room. In planting grapevines 
do not shorten the roots much, but spread 
them evenly out only so far under the sur- 
face as to escape the hoe in after culture, 
and cut back the tops to two or three buds. 
All this takes time, but it pays. A man 
once complained that his vines and roses 
had died, and blamed the agent. The latter 
went to see. The vines had been set by 
gashing the turf with a spade, setting the 
vine in the crack and closing up the turf 
again. The rose was set in the middle of a 
clump of lilies, in which a small hole had 
been dug, and yet the man thought he 
wasn’t to blame because they died. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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NOTES ON THE LAWN. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





AMONG the exceedingly choice but yet 
rare small trees is Cornus Florida 
(flore rubra), or red flowering dogwood. 
This is simply the old Cornus Florida with 
a fine, large, clear, red flower. It blossoms 
in May with the ordinary sort, and is a 
splendid companion. The weeping variety 
is one of the really finest of our weeping 
trees, drooping something after the manner 
of the weeping mountain ash. The Sowers 
are white. 

A double flowering apple (Pyrus baccata 
Parkmanni) is recommended very highly 
by that excellent judge, Dr. Meehan, and 
is much needed. Our Rosaciew family is by 
all odds the noblest we have for decorative 
purposes. I wonder that any one can cut 
down an apple tree even if it do nothing 
but give flowers. But here is an apple with 
double flowers. Toward the close of April 
it is freely covered with the loveliest pink 
blossoms. But, altho I have not seen this, 
the buds must be incomparably fine—b: ing 
two inches long and about four in a bunch. 
Last year I discovered and marked two 
seedling apple trees with intensely dark-red 
flowers. These I shall graft into lawn trees 
this year, not for fruit but for flowers 
only. 
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There are now several Japanese snowballs, 
all of them fine ; but V. reticulatum is nota- 
ble not only for fine heads of white flowers 
and its bunches of red berries like high- 
bush cranberry, but for its very fine, bright 
foliage. 

Among our spring flowering large shrubs 
or small trees I place Prunus triloba at the 
very front. It is a pink-flowered, double 
plum. At a distance it seems to be an 
enormous double peach. It is entirely 
hardy and can be freely planted in all loca- 
tions. 

The introduction of pestiferous weeds as 
flowers should be guarded against, and if 
necessary legislation must he resorted to. 
Among our weeds I think that Central New 

York does not hold one so mischievous as 
hawkweed. It not only blossoms and seeds 
very speedily, belonging among the com- 
posite, but it also spreads by roots. It 
simply takes entire pushing possession of 
the soil. Its masses of tufts of thick leaves 
let hardly a grass — through ; sothat it 
must be eradicated, or it will clear out 
every vestige of meadow orlawn. Itisnow 
spreading all over this State: and I do nor 
know how we can get it out. Ihave no rem- 
edy but the spade and hand. The leas’ 
fragment roots on. You can make some 
use of nearly all weeds except wild carrot 
and hawkweed ; but these are absolutely a 
useless curse. Yet hawkweed is offered for 
sale in the catalogs of seedsmen. Here is 
one description: *‘A class of attractive 
hardy annuals, one foot high.” Alas for 
the man whose wife sows hawkweed ! 

Another mischievous plant very generally 
distributed hereabout is ‘‘ musk mallows’’— 
a very pretty malvaceous plant; flowers 
pink or white. But it is very difficult to 
eradicate—quite as much so as the small 
creeping mallows called ‘ cheeses” by the 
children. This flower was sown in our 
garden many years ago by my mother. It 
has given us one solid year’s work to dig it 
out of our lawns and meadows and pas- 
tures. Seedsmen should not sell these 
things. : 

Itis rather late to say anything more in 
derogation of the English sparrow; but I 
wish to call attention to the unsanitary 
surroundings created by this dirty and de- 
generate rogue. I have succeeded in keep- 
ing them oft my place except one pair, or 
rather community, that built in a hollow 
apple limb, The easiest way to get rid of 
them was to cut the limb off. Splitting it 
open after it fell I found itsimply packed 
with every imaginable filth. anure as 
well as sticks was used. The bird is danger 
ous about our houses purely from a sani- 
tary point of view. The American Natural- 
ist says: 

“It isto be hoped the present winter has killed 
off a very large number of these birds. Some 
benevolent persons feed them and no doubt have 
thus reduced the mortality. Such persons 
should remember that their benevolence is mis- 
placed, since they are sustaining the most 
active enemy of the farmer. It has been 
thoroughly proven that the English sparrow 1s 
not an insectivorous bird, but that it destroys 
great quantities of grain and fruit. It also 
drives away the insectivorous birds thus doing 
doubleinjury. It is noteven ornamental.” 


A careful study of these birds, places them 
very low in rank every way, except in capac- 
ity for mischief. 

Encouragement of birds in general, how- 
ever, should be a very careful branch of 
horticulture. From an esthetic point of 
view alone most of our birds * pay”’; their 
music is of great practical use to usin alle- 
viating and refining labor. The cnly draw- 
back is that when asmall supply of small 
fruits are grown the finest of our birds steal 
the whole. The remedy is to plant now 
and count tbe birds into the family. 


CLINTON, N. Y, 
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ELECTRICITY IN FARMING. 


Sirk WILLIAM SIEMENS, of England, has 
been conducting experiments in the use of 
electricity in farming, and reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


“1. That electric light is both efficacious in pro- 
ducing chlorophyll in the leaves of psants and in 
promoting growth. 

“2. That a light center, equal to 1,400 candles, 
placed at a distance of two meters from grow- 
ing plants, appears to equal in effect average 
daylight in February; but more economical 
effects can be attained by more powerful light 
centers, 


HE Natural food of leath- 

er is Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOWINIIN 


There is not a brainy sur- 











geon, chemist, or physician 
in the United States who 
will not recommend it. 4 
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“3. That carbonic acid and the nitrogenous 
oun generated in diminutive quantities 
in the electric arc produce no sensible dele- 
terious effects upon plants inclosed in the same 
space. 

“4. That plants do not appear to require a 
period of rest during the twenty-four hours of 
the day, but make increased and vigorous 
progress it subjected during daytime to sunlight, 
and during the night to electric light. 

“5. That the radiation of heat from powerful 
electric arcs can be made available to counter- 
act the effect of night frost. 

“6. That while under the influence of electric 
light, plants can sustain increased stove heat 
without collapsing, a circumstance favorable to 
forcing by electric light. 

“7. That the light is efficacious in hastening 
the development of flowers and fruits. The 
flowers produced by its aid are remarkable for 
intense coloring, and the fruit both for bloom and 
aroma without apparent augmentation of the 
saccharine constituents. 

“, That the expense of electro-horticulture 
depends mainly upon the cost of mechanical 
energy, and is very moderate when natural 
sources of such energy as waterfalls can be 
made available.” 
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iT} only with the signature of” 
F Justus von Liebig in blue ” 


ink across the label, thus :” 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


87. $25 
12: $50 
16". $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as a means of dis- 



























tributing it. These prices 
will be con- tinued only 
until its surplus 
earnings are suf- 
ficiently worked 
off. Merit has 

prospered, and a 
very small peoss ona very 
great number of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will Ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices. 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We cal) your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT. 


The Following isa Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the“ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Pa ntiog: 
ing AVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it'to you as the best article 
in the market. 

First—It is ready for use and easily applied. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 


xiven the Aer- 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 





ble. 
Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 
é —_—- will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
urable. 
Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 
Sixth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. 
Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 
Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 
THETAY LOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
116 High 8t., Boston. 82 Burling Slip, N. Y. 











FOR CATARRH 


boils, 

pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 

take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





Tf you are vulluiug & Zuvw huuse, it is woruny of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not. rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 


as long as the house without repairs. 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


such a roof 


PAI P. t and attractive f 
PA N E L E D churohen, halle, and sesren, send 
METAL _ for designs and estimates to 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CElLIncs *:* ROP & CO. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. + 





One Month, #0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, £7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Apby one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 





* rye mixtures, $3.75@3.80. 


(839) 81 


Mechly Warket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 











[For the week ending Thursday, June 8th, 1893.] 


TEA.—The market continues to lack vitality, 
and buyers are few in number and vary slack 
about taking hold of new orders. Consequently 
prices are very irrecular. Amoy is quoted at 13 
@lic.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; Formosa,17@42c.; Japans, 
11@35c. 


COFFEE.—Brazil growths are in moderate 
and careful offerings, and prices are firm. Mild 
grades are about as before, and a general show of 
firmness on good stock. Mocha is 21@22c.; 
Maracaibo, 1744@22c.; Laguayra, 18'44@22'4c.; 
Java, 21@26c., and Brazil, 17@19%e. 

SUGAR.—Reaw is strong and tending up, and 
refined is in fair demand and firm. Cut loaf 
and crushed are 6.69@57c.; powdered, 554@5.81c.; 
granulated, 5144@5.44c ; Columbia * A,” 5@5.18¢c., 
and Mould * A,” 5.44@5%¢c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour is very quiet at 
present, and dealers are inclined to wait a few 
days to see which way prices are going. Better 
grades of spring and winter patents are weak, 
and prices are generally low for all goods. Win- 
ter patents are $3.65@3.95; straights, $3.40; city 
mill clears, $3.9 ; spring patents, $4.10@4.25, and 
Rye flour is quiet and 
steady at $3.10@3.25. Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine at $2.75, and yellow Western, $2.65 
@2.75. : 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
steady at 9@l1lc. per ; dressed lambs slow and 
weak at 9@l5c.. and a few extra carcasses as 
high as 16@l7c. Hogs are dull and weak, and 
country dressed, heavy to light, are 8%@10l%c. 
Country dressed veals are slow at 7@94c. per Bb, 
and city dressed at 8@llc. 


PROVISIONS.—Provisions are generally quiet 
to-day, altho the market has fluctuated con- 
siderably in the last few days owing to the finan- 
cial troubles in the West. Pork is nearly the 
same as at last quotation, old and new mess 
selling at $20@20.50; short clear, $21@22, and 
family, $21@21.50. Beef is firm with a fair de- 
mand, and family sells at $10@12, and extra 
mess, $7.50@9. Beef hams are steady at $17.0@ 
18, Cut meats are quiet and steady, with pickled 
bellies at 11@18c.; shoulders, 844@9c., and hams, 
124@13c. Lard is dull and barely steady at 
10@15c. per th for Western refined. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has had a 
serious decline this week in the West, and also 
in New York, caused largely by the financial 
troubles in Chicago. The recalling of loans by 
the banks on large quantities of wheat forced 
several million bushels on the market, and the 
heavy selling broke prices. The markets other- 
wise are in fair condition. The cables report 
better European markets, but this does not off- 
set the depression caused by the stringent 
money market here, and prices rule the lowest 
of the year. July wheat is 7244@73%c., and No. 
1 Northern spring, 7244@73c.; No. 2 hard winter, 
72@72%c., and No. 2 red, 72@724%4c. Corn is also 
dull and heavy, and prices have been on the de- 
cline. The crop news are favorable, and inte- 
rior receipts are smaller. Ungraded white corn 
is 50c. delivered, and No. 2, 4849@48%jc. Oats 
are firmer and more steady than the other two 
cereals, and they show a moderate activity, 
with Nu. 2 white at 39¢c. ; No. 3 white, 36c., and 
track mixed, 3644@388c. Harley is out of season, 
and rye is demoralized, and sells at 60@61c. The 
demand for hay is light, and fancy rules at 95c., 
and No. 3. to No. 1 at 80@90c., with shipping at 
75c. Straw is easy, with rye at 40@70c., and oat 
straw, 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has had a 
bad week of it, and the largest trade of the year 
has been effected upon the basis of the lowest 
prices. The receipts every day have been enor- 
mous, and the consumption has kept even with 
it; but any attempt to force prices up sbut off 
thedemand. State creamery oe at 19}44@20¢c.; 
Western extras, 2@20'¢c.; firsts, 184@19Kc., 
and seconds, 17@18c. State dairy is in small re- 
ceipt, and extra half-firkin tubs are 20c., with 
firsts at 1844@194é¢c., and seconds, 17@18c. Welsh 
tubs are half a cent per?! less. All Western 
vackings have been very weak, but they area 
ittle firmer at the close. Imitation creamery 
is 144%@li7c.; Western dairy, 14@16c., and fec- 
tory, 14@l5c. Cheese has had a decline also, 
but the reduced prices are calling forth larger 
orders from abroad, and the export trade is quite 
large. Large sizes are 84y@9}¢c., and small 
sizes, choice, 91444 9%c., with fair to good, 9@9léc. 
Best Chenango skims have a fair sale at 6c., but 
others drag heavily from 2c. up. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Chicago has been 
unloading its surplus stock of poultry on this 
market for the last few days, and salons have 
been dragging Live poultry arrives daily by 
carloads, and dealers have difficulty in disposing 
of them at a fair price. Spring chickens are 
very plentiful at 17@25c. per .; local and 
Western fowls very weak at 104%@llc.; old 
roosters, 7c., and turkeys, 10@L1%c. ucks are 
very weak at 60 @80c, per pair. and geese at $1@ 
1.87, with pigeons at 35@45c. per pair. Trade is 
quiet in dressed poultry, and the market is lib- 
erally supplied. Sprivg chickens are lower and 
dull at 20@40c. per h.: L. L. aring ducks weak 
at 18@20c.; turkeys, 10@1llc.; Western fowls, 10@ 
lic., and squabs firm at $2@3.50 per doz. Frozen 
oultry of all kinds isin little demand, and pure- 
ynominal. Eggs are firm, with Fastern at l7c. 
i doz.; Western, loss off, 164@l6l¢c., and 
Southwestern, l6c. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Fresh ap- 

les are in demand, with Baldwins at $3@4 per 

bl.; russets, $2.50@3.50, and inferior, $2@2.50. 
Strawberries are in excessive demand, and the 
range for all stock is 4@9c. per qt. Huckleber- 
ries are 4@10c.; blackberries, cultivated, 5@15c. ; 
fancy black cherries, 12@18c. per .; white and 
red, 10@12c., and medium, 5@8c. Fr orida and 
Georgia peaches, $2@3 per carrier crate, anda 
few Florida watermelons, 30@75c. apiece. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old pota- 
toes are easy at $1.50@1.75 per 180 h; Southern 
new ptatoes, $1.25@3 per bbl., and foreign Mag- 
nums, $1.50@1.60 per bag. Bermuda onions are 
$1@1.25 per crate; New Orleans, $1.50 per bag: 
Southern cabbages, 50@85c. per bbl.; green . 
50c.@$1.75 per basket; string beans, $1@1.7! I 
basket; Florida tomatoes, -@$1.50 per carrier 
crate, cucumbers, $1@1.75 per crate; ts, $4@ 
5 per 100 bunches; Southern squash, 25@75c. per 





crate, and asparagus, $1@1.50 per doz, bunches, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in ieavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St. New York, 


OnA LEVEL s TRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medai of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


‘| OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from 1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 10 per cent. Interest, running from sixty days 
og elk months. Correspondence s>licited. 


ef's.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn 


erchants’ Nat'l Bank, Si. Paul, Minn. 
Mervchanis’ Bank, Sleepy vive. Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, 
Second National Bank, Siceeush, Ill. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Block, Dututh, Minn, 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1789. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


wm Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


The Paragon 


College Projector 


FOR INOANDESOENT 
ARC-LIGHT. 


Both Direct and Alternating Electric 
Current. 
Is Absolutely Steady and Regular. 
Send for catalogue to ; 


QUEEN &«& 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CO... 
PA. 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIRAY SKIN. 


An clegant dressing, Prevents 

baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 

Makes the natr grow thick and soft. 

Cures eruptions and diseases of.the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains. All druggists or by mail S0cta. 44 Stone St. N.Y 





Yellow. 25c. Wond Box. Druggists, 

= by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
HEO RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 





In Paint 


portant to obtain 


properly made. 
other method of manufacture. 


standard paint. 


*“* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 

es ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” 
** ATLANTIC " (New Yor k) 

** BEYMER- BAUMAN" (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

a BROOKLYN "' (New York) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. coat) 
**CORNELL "’ (Buffalo 

** DAVIS- CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
vis ‘ECKSTEIN" (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


You get the best in buying t 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; 
scale, chip, challe, or rub o 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


(Pittsb'gh) 


are standard brands of strictly pase Sine Lea 


Strictly Pure White 
rare it will not 


roperly 
er it firmly adheres 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 

process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be 

This process consumes four to six n.onths time 

and — the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
a 


obtained by any 


‘“* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

“‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 
‘* LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

**MORLEY" (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM” (Salem, — 

“SHIPMAN ' "(Chica ago) 

‘“* SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 

**ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION" (New York) 


d made by the “Old Dutch” process. 
You can produce any desired color by 
poe ba brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a boek containin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


informa- 


1 Broadway, New York, 











Fine in ‘Clt 


“We offer the Choicest Stock for 
ne Men and Boys at the Lowest Prices. 








Piene 


Large. and attractive assortment 
for custom orders, including the 
choice styles of all markets. 











Coots 
‘lerical Clothing 


Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Cassocks and 
Clerical Clothing. 

Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 








‘umnishing Goods 


Fine Dress Shirts to order. 
Imported and Domestic Under- 
wear in best qualities. 
Neckwear in New and Elegant Designs. 


Devlin&Co. : 


44 EAST 14th ST., 





UNION SQUARE. 








a 


ANIONS Me CO. 


his Es aes lag mdy be casily applied by unskilled Workmen. “7 
Fe ts more durable than un and costs ebout one hallas much. & 
PI" has been inuse lor thirty live years by maay well known manu- 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States 


SAMPLES, PRICES 8° FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
NEW YORK - 


JERSEY CITY * 
PUUADELPHIIA 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON * ATLANTA 





Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
ee” 


Offer Supertor Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGRTHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 





WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT® 


v 2. T5 prepa, sipped on 10 day tral freight 
prepaid, shi; ped on 10 daye’ trial 


Latest 
desi nd style. Perfee bie and finely finished. 


eas have been in the manufacturing business 
and are reliable ook om veces : make and 
as represented quote 
Writ. vga ‘oaay tor hey large free ~% 

of the e ever pul ubliahe 


‘ alegue, # “A one 
QXFORD MFG. co.. 340 Wabash “Ave. “Chicago, iti 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Strect, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 




















House 
Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





hii & & FITZGERALD 
—— NEW YORK, 
Make the most reliable 


Trunks, orate 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 


Broadway,bet.C erelande & Liberty Sts. 
Broadway, bet. : Great Jones Sts. 
Sixth Ave.. rcween 40th and 41st Sts, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


161 
688 
701 





June 15, 1898. 


—— 








A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tells tales. If you 
do not /ook well, take 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
2s cents a 8500660000 


Worth 
(a ae 
Box 





“inten 


“ue heusst 


THE yo a wet IT WEAR 


5 peed never b sak Ked 
q& 


7 RO 
aes BE SURE THE PREFIX 
- 1847: 

IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
& HALF A CENTURY 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
THE MERIDEN BriTANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn, 


Ullustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
will be mailed you. (MgNTION THIS PAPER.) 


Beautiful and Useful Wedding Gift—A Lamp 
For Cottage, Hetel, ftere, Factory, Church, 


SLAM PSie 


Nt ‘UKED AND FOR SALE BY 
«, DW Nitp MILT ER & CO. W& 12College Place. N.Y. 
The “Rochester” lamp Is * ‘the wonder of the world.’ 
If lamp dealers c annot supply IT come to our store. 





= ~~ THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
HOULD HAVE IT 


ONE POUND TIN 
ae aN 5 crs. tr Na 
5 if AND SOLE & 
PHILADELPHIA.PA, G 
1 ADVG A 
Doid's? S265 Kaan Se DOOD 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND } DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Low Fstimates, 
Careful Se rvice, 
Reliable * dealing. 


iim A Practical, Every-day 
GREATAMERICAN pOnek Book 


Containing over 2,500 
E. tested recipes, 320 pp. 
FR E cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
the a novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE @ REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City ty, N.Y. 


COMPANY 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MID, 5. ETOWN, 
CONN. 


Brench Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
19% Lake St.. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 











-_— Centennial Exhibition, 
876 
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